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Art.  I.  The  History  of  Provencal  Poetry,  By  M.  Fauricl.  3  vols. 
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An  historian  of  the  old  Troubadours  has  wisclv  remarked,  that 
no  spectacle  is  more  sublime  than  that  of  a  barbarous  people 
struggling  successfully  to  attain  a  state  of  civilization.  Such  a 
struggle  he  calls  a  chaos  in  ferment,  producing  a  new  world.* 

All  the  finer  faculties  which  distinguish  reasonable  beings, 
are  then  seen  in  gradual  display,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of 
such  a  people  permit  their  development.  All  obstacles  to  pro¬ 
gress  yield  to  the  energy  with  which  those  faculties  are  exercised ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  fluctuations  to  which  human  things 
arc  subject,  civilization  has  in  the  main,  so  steady  a  tendency 
onward,  as  to  justify  our  confidence  in  the  good  prospects  of 
every  race.  Though,  therefore,  reverses  too  often  follow  the 
most  prosperous  conditions  of  society,  it  is  not  irrational  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  career  of  great  nations  at  least  might,  by  a  wiser 
policy,  be  moulded  into  a  system,  capable  of  producing  better 
and  lasting  results. 

The  subject  which  suggested  the  foregoing  remark  to  M. 
Millot, — the  history  of  the  Troubadours, — has  since  his  time 
been  deeply  investigated  ;  and  successive  spectacles  like  that 
contemplated  by  him,  occurring  at  long  intervals  in  a  period 
of  at  least  two  thousand  years,  have  been  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  South  of  France,  the  original  scene  of  Troubadour 
refinement,  which,  in  its  cradle,  extciKlcd  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Pyrenees.  This  period  ranges  from  the  sixth  century,  before 

♦  M.  Millot. 
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the  Christian  era,  until  the  fourteenth  century  afterwards ;  aiul 
although  at  no  portion  of  that  time  did  a  high  degree  of  eiviliz. 
ation  utterly  extinguish  barbarism  there  in  any  class,  still  two 
epochs  in  particular  bavc  occurred  at  which  extniordinarv  pro¬ 
gress  was  made.  The  first  connects  the  days  of  Cicero  with 
those  of  Tacitus,  and  even  of  Lucian.  During  this  time,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  region  in  question,  was  not 
only  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  conimcrcc,  but  also  that  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  literature,  spread  by  her  example  far  and  wide 
tliroughout  Gaul,  Spain,  and  probably  llritain.*  The  success 
of  Marseilles  in  architecture,  for  instance,  is  attested  by  ruins 
which  arc  still  the  admiration  of  the  enliglitencd  inquirer ;  and 
the  influence  of  her  literature  is  even  now  perceptible  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  after  seventeen  centuries  of  political 
revolutions.  The  second  example  is  that  of  the  Provciu/als; 
who  after  resisting  the  power  of  the  northern  barbarians  perhaps 
longer  than  any  other  nation  of  the  west,  created  in  tlie  eleventh 
century  by  their  poetry  a  new'  form  of  refinement,  long  the  model 
of  polite  letters  to  every  country  of  Europe. 

Among  the  numerous  writers  who  have  examined  the  history 
of  this  period  in  various  lights,  there  is  one  who  deserves  our 
continued  and  most  attentive  studv.  Endowed  with  great 
powers  of  discrimination,  a  prodigious  extent  of  learning,  and 
highly  enlightened  views,  he  has  proved  himself  capable  of  un¬ 
ravelling  almost  all  the  perplexities  of  that  eventful  history. 

This  writer  is  ^I.  Claude  Eauriel,  late  professor  of  foreign 
literature  in  the  faculty  of  letters  in  Paris,  whose  extraordinary’ 
capacity  is  here  mentioned  with  a  slight  qualification,  only  in 
order  the  more  correctly  to  open  an  application  of  his  most  ad¬ 
mirable  works  to  their  best  purpose — the  universal  spread  of 
that  civilization  of  wliich  he  appears  to  be  the  ablest  com¬ 
mentator  of  our  time.f 

Tlie  numerous  productions  of  ^1.  Fauriers  pen  attest  liow 
well  he  was  prepared  to  be  the  historian  of  all  civilization ;  and 
it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
which,  to  the  great  honour  of  his  character,  compelled  a  dis¬ 
traction  ruinous  to  his  powers,  did  not  permit  him  to  devote 
those  powers  exclusively  to  the  task  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  dis¬ 
charge. 

In  his  ^  History  of  Provencal  Poetry  ’  he  has  traced  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  that  delightful  and  important  subject  with  unwearied 

*  Agricola  was  educated  in  Marseilles;  and  one  of  his  best  acts  in 
Britain  was  to  establish  schools  for  the  natives. 

t  There  are  points,  as,  for  instance,  the  influence  of  laws,  upon  which 
M.  Fauriel  is  inferior  to  Herder.  On  other  points  he  is  superior  to  the 
great  German. 
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patience,  and  with  inexhaustible  learning,  to  the  Greeks,  to  the 
Romans,  to  the  Arabs,  to  the  Jews,  and  even  to  the  several 
aboriginal  races  of  Gaul,  the  Aquitanians,  and  Celts.  Rut  ho 
has  rendered  a  far  greater  service  to  the  student  and  to  the 
statesman,  in  disclosing,  in  this  work,  the  great  sources  of 
European  civilization,  wliilst  appearing  to  he  only  busied  in  a 
deep  literary  inquiry.  His  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  *  History  of  Provencal  Poetry,'  as  the 
commencement  of  his  proposed  examination  of  all  foreign  lite¬ 
rature,  places  this  point  in  a  striking  light. 

*  Our  love  of  the  sublime,’  says  he,  *  encouraged  as  it  is  by  polite 
letters  and  the  tine  arts,  is  developed  like  our  other  faculties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fixed  laws,  and  under  the  influence  of  circumstances, 
generally  diflicult,  and  often  impossible  to  be  analyzed,  but  which  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  scrutinize  with  care. 

*  The  intellectual  pursuits  of  all  nations  having  their  common 
origin  in  the  wants  and  feelings  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  share  our 
common  tendency  towards  improvement — the  progress  of  the  child 
to  youth,  that  of  the  youth  to  manhood,  and  so  on  from  one  step  to 
another  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Rut  this  general  tendency  is 
diversly  affected  by  different  influences,  being  quickened  by  some, 
and  checked  by  others.  Climate,  soil,  the  social  condition  of  nations, 
their  religion,  commercial  relations,  wars,  conquests,  and  many  other 
things,  modify  the  original  foundations  of  every  literature,  so  as  to 
create  in  each  a  peculiar  character,  and  give  to  each  beauties  or 
defects  which  settle  its  rank  in  the  scale  of  art. 

‘This  fact  connects  the  history  of  the  literature  of  a  country  with 
that  of  its  civilization  ;  in  which  point  of  view  chiefly  I  propose  to 
truce  the  history  of  Provencal  poetry. 

‘  I  cannot  hope  to  take  an  adequately  minute  survey  of  the  whole 
of  so  vast  a  field  ;  but  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  select  certain  portions 
of  it,  upon  which  1  may  be  able  to  throw  a  new  and  satisfactory 
light.  I  may  perhaps  also  be  able  to  illustrate  the  subject  with  the 
aid  of  inquiries  into  the  character  of  one  or  two  systems  of  literature 
hitherto  known  only  to  a  few  scholars;  or,  if  favoured  with,  the 
public  approbation,  I  may  attempt  to  collect  the  grand  character¬ 
istics  of  the  literature  of  all  nations  into  one  compact  body  of  ob¬ 
servations,  so  as  to  offer  a  sketch  of  the  general  history  of  the  human 
mind. 

*  In  reference  to  these  objects,  peculiar  circumstances  have  di¬ 
rected  my  attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  history  of  Proven^l 
poetry. 

‘This  literature  is  not  only  in  itself  the  first  in  date  of  all  others 
in  modern  Europe,  but  it  is  that  which,  from  the  earliest  point  of 
time,  and  for  the  longest  period,  most  influenced  the  character  of  all 
other  European  literature  ;  consequently,  none  of  the  others  could 
be  traced  without  leading  directly  to  this.  The  study  of  the  early 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers  would  have  been  incomplete, 
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except  by  the  frequent  use  of  those  of  Provence,  from  whom  they 
all  borrowed  so  largely  ;  so  that  upon  several  occasions  1  should 
of  necessity  have  had  to  give  an  obscure  and  broken  history  of  Pro- 
ven9al  literature  itself,  which,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be 
wiser  to  draw  up  at  once  in  a  complete  and  connected  form. 

*  This  conclusion  was  adopted  by  me  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as 
Proven  al  literature  has  been  of  late  much  studied  throughout 
Europe.  M.  Raynouard’s  collection  of  the  Provencal  poets  has 
given  them  a  new  renown.  His  valuable  works  upon  their  language 
and  style  have  produced  analogous  works  of  great  merit  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Italy,  from  the  pen  of  Galvani  of  the  Count  l*er- 
ticari,  and  of  Monti,  himself  a  distinguished  poet ;  and  in  Germany, 
from  Wilhelm  Schlegel,  and  M.  Dicz,  who  have  published  a  history 
of  Proven9al  poetry.”* 

M.  FnuriePs  lectures  do  not  in  form  realise  this  spirited 
sketcli ;  but  it  will  not  be  diflicult  from  bis  rich  materials,  to 
give  ail  analysis  of  his  views  in  rigorous  eonformity  to  his  own 
account  of  them,  lie  sets  out  with  a  description  of  the  Pro- 
veuyal  literature  in  itself,  and  of  its  influence,  and  then  returns 

to  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  eivilizatiou  in  the  south  of 

•> 

Gaul,  in  order  to  explain  the  elevated  character  of  that  litcra- 
ture.  It  may  be  more  useful  to  traee  directly  the  history  of  all 
the  various  phases  of  the  same  period,  from  our  earlier  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  so  as  to  demonstrate  how  tliat  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  happened  not  to  have  had  a  better  issue,  than  each 
of  them  to  become  w  hat  must  be  called  an  awful  ruin,  however 
splendidly  it  revived  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles  w  as  founded  600  years  before 
our  era;  and  during  nearly  400  years  it  wjis  engaged  in  a  series 
of  struggles  and  wars  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  also 
with  the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans;  and  in  raising  that  vast 
commerce  which  placed  it  on  a  par  with  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  antiquity.  About  two  eenturies  more  passed  in  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Rome,  when  Marseilles  and  its  own 
colonics  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity.  Those  colonics  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  Mediterranean  into  Spain,  and  into  the  interior 
of  Gaul  far  beyond  Arles  and  Nismes.  The  coins  and  statues 
of  the  Greeks  attest  their  influence  in  these  regions  ;t  and  their 
language,  which  was  certainly  known  there  in  very  remote 

•  Preface  to  the  History  of  Provencal  Poetry,  vol.  1,  p.  vi.  viii. 

t  At  Toulouse  a  coin  which  has  a  Greek  inscription,  and  the  mark  of 
Greek  worship,  is  common.  It  is  found  in  no  other  place.  Yet  it  is  known 
that  the  people  of  Toulouse  w  ere  barbarians.  At  Frejus  there  was  found  m 
the  time  of  the  learned  Peiresc,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Massilian  temple,  a  cameo, 
with  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  gathering  of  the  blives — a  very  common  subject 
of  Greek  art.  Young  girls  are  represented  in  the  trees  beating  down,  not 
the  fruit,  but  little  cupids  perched  upon  the  branches. 
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times,  may  be  familiarly  recognised  in  some  words  used  by  the 
people  to  this  day.  The  reli"^ious  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were 
remarkable  for  the  poetical  and  graceful  character  of  the  songs, 
and  dances  with  which  they  were  celebrated  ;  and  the  adoption 
of  this  popular  modeof  worship  by  the  Gauls,  is  proved  by  architec¬ 
tural  remains  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  people  of  the  south  of  Gaul  clung  to 
those  songs  and  dances.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  them  sur¬ 
vived  for  ages  the  regular  establishment  of  Christianity  by  the 
state,  and  they  thus  became  mingled  with  its  observances,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  op|)osition  of  the  clergy.  In  Limoges  the  people 
used  to  assemble  in  their  church  at  the  anniversary  of  their 
patron  saint ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  psalm  they  chanted  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  the  words,  ‘  Saint  ^lartial  pray  for  us,  and  we 
will  dance  to  you  whereupon  they  danced  together  in  a  body 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  church  itself.  Upon  Ascension 
day,  the  same  thing  occurred ;  but  on  that  occasion  the  dance 
took  place  in  an  adjoining  meadow'.  At  Chalons  the  people  long 
followed  a  similar  practice;  being  the  remains  of  paganism, 
which  they  preserved  from  their  Greek  and  Roman  forefathers 
besides  other  usages  derived  from  the  Celts. 

Another  instance  is  very  remarkable.  At  Rome  the  goddess 
Flora  was  worshipped,  in  honour  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth 
in  Spring.  In  that  season,  therefore,  her  games  were  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  race  of  naked  women,  among  whom  prizes  were 
distributed  by  the  magistrates  as  in  the  other  public  games. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  iii 
the  south  of  France,  and  late  in  Christian  times,  those  very 
sports  of  Flora  w'cre  exhibited  at  the  same  season.  At  Arles 
they  were  long  known,  and  they  consisted  of  gymnastic  sports, 
of  w  rcstling,  and  leaping ;  and  they  closed  with  the  races  of 
naked  women  for  prizes.  These  prizes  were  always  given  by 
the  public  authorities,  and  at  the  public  expense.  The  whole 
of  these  ceremonies  were  regulated  by  law,  and  they  were  not 
aholished  until  the  sixteenth  century,  through  the  influence  of 
a  sermon  preached  by  a  Capucin  monk. 

•  In  1551,  a  provincial  council,  at  Narbonne,  denounced  these 
pagan  usages,  as  they  had  been  condemned  by  another  council 
nine  centuries  before;  and  in  1015  a  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Gassendi  Capucin  published  a  similar  announcement  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled  ^A  Complaint  of  the  unchristian  manners  of  the 
pcoj)lc  of  Provenye,^  which  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  the 
exhibition  of  dances,  and  theatrical  lays,  upon  the  Fc^ast  of  St. 
Lazarus,  as  if  the  days  of  paganism  were  revived,  ^^othiiig 
proves  more  satisfactorily  the  deep  traces  the  (jrceks  and  Ro- 
nians  had  left  in  the  south ; — of  which  parallels  exist  in  Fiiigland. 
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Greek  inscriptions,  of  the  purest  taste,  have  been  found  near 
Marseilles.  One,  for  instance,  upon  the  tomb  of  an  unknown 
pair,  runs  thus  ;  *  Here  are  two  bodies,  but  one  spirit.’  Auollicr 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  opin- 
ions  which  were  revived  .at  the  d.atc  of  this  inscription.  It 
is  an  epitaph  upon  a  young  sailor,  who  addresses  the  passcr-bv 
in  these  words : — 

'  O  thou,  who  wanderest  along  this  shore,  and  listenest  to  the  wave 
of  the  sea,  hear  my  w’ords.  Like  thee  I  was  a  wanderer ;  and  young 
as  the  protectors  of  the  sailor — the  young  gods  of  Amycles.  I  was 
not  blessed  by  the  ties  of  marriage — so  dear  to  the  immortals. 
A  sailor,  I  roamed  upon  the  waters  ;  and  now'  in  the  tomb,  which 
I  owe  to  my  employers*  piety,  I  am  for  ever  free  from  toil  and  disease, 
from  fatigue  and  from  care — evils  to  which  the  living  body  only  is 
subject.  Among  the  dead,  a  portion  come  again  upon  earth,  others 
are  enrolled  among  the  dancing  stars  of  heaven.  I  belong  to  tlie 
latter  choir,  as  my  reward  for  following  the  will  of  the  gods.’ 

So  zealously  did  the  early  Massilians  cultivate  their  national 
literature,  that  their  Ilomcr  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients, 
who  had  adopted  the  plan  of  Solon,  for  multiplying  extensively 
popular  editions  of  his  two  poems.  Thus  the  gloomy  ideas  of 
the  Druids  were  sh.aken  in  Gaul  by  the  livelier  usages  of  the 
Greeks,  long  before  the  Roman  conquest  introduced  great  poli¬ 
tical  changes,  and  gradually  led  the  w.ay  to  new  manners,  of 
w  hich  those  of  the  Greeks  continued  to  form  an  essential  part,  to 
a  late  period  in  the  middle  ages. 

How  long  the  Greeks  of  Gaul  influenced  even  the  nuanuers  of 
the  Romans,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Tacitus 
concerning  Agricola,  that  ‘  he  had  acquired  both  a  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  a  purity  of  character,  at  Alarseillcs,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  where  Greek  refinement  was  combined  with 
the  simple  manners  of  a  ])rovince.’ 

Resides  ^larscilles,  and  its  immediate  Greek  dependencies, 
the  Romans  founded  in  Narbonne,  as  early  as  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  before  our  crji,  a  ])urcly  Roman  colony,  which 
was  the  source  of  a  most  influential  Roman  civilization  in  south¬ 
western  Gaul,  and  concurred  with  the  subsequent  conquest  of 
the  whole  country,  to  establish  in  it  new  manners,  new*  learning, 
and  a  new  religion,  all  of  which  were  intimately  moulded  with 
those  of  Greece,  as  well  as  with  the  remains  of  the  old  religion, 
and  with  the  manners  of  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

M.  Fauriel  is  quite  aware  that  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  in 
Gaul,  however  important,  was  inferior  in  power  and  consequences 
to  that  of  the  Romans;  and  he  takes  some  pains  to  distinguish  the 
respective  characters  and  consequences  of  both  of  those  influ- 
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cnccs,  attributing  tlic  inferior  progress  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
inferior  degree  of  sympathy  with  their  barbarian  neighbours ; 
and  the  superiority  of  tlie  Homans,  as  much  to  their  greater 
humanity  as  to  the  predominance  of  their  arms.  The  inquiry  on 
these  heads  would  liave  been  carried  further  witli  advantage. 
It  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  hostile  spirit  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  Greeks  find  the  native  Gauls  was  a  mere 
effect  of  the  prejudice  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  former,  and 
that  it  led  necessarily  to  their  isolation  and  helplessness,  when 
in  after  times  they  needed  native  allies  in  their  last  fatal  war 
against  Julius  Cmsar.  The  very  same  evil  was  experienced  by 
the  Romans  iu  another  form.  Their  system  of  universal  con¬ 
quest  was  defeated  by  its  exciting  feelings  of  deadly  hostility 
on  every  frontier,  when  principles  of  humanity  would  have 
given  permanence  to  a  more  extensive  empire.  All  the  victorious 
barbarians,  says  M.  Fauricl,  with  truth,  had  no  design  to  de¬ 
stroy  Roman  civilization.  Many  of  them,  on  the  contrary, 
respected  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  their  mode  of  worship, 
their  language,  their  laws,  their  municipal  system,  their  arts, 
and  usages  of  j\ll  kinds.  For  a  century,  at  least,  after  their  suc¬ 
cessful  inroads,  the  literature  of  Gaul  preserved  its  previously 
distinguished  character ;  and,  as  he  shows  convincingly,  whole 
nations  of  these  barbarians,  such  as  Visigoths  and  Burgundians, 
were  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  that  civilization ;  and  w  hole 
lines  of  their  kings  were  its  zealous  partisans.  The  ruin  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  that  of  Gaul,  came  later.  It  was  inflicted 
by  the  more  barbarous  Franks,  whose  violence  might  have  been 
kept  in  check,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans  had  not  really 
alienated  the  tribes  whiclr  they  were  unable  to  ernsh.  M.  Fauriel 
has  examined  too  slightly  his  important  subject  iu  this  point  of 
view,  which  nevertheless  seems  to  be  its  key-stone,  and  it  could 
not  have  failed  to  produce  instructive  rcllcctious  iu  his  hands. 
It  is  one  of  his  defects  to  accept  conquest  as  inevitable,  and 
perhaps  useful,  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Christianity  was  early  introduced  among  the  older  complex 
elements  of  society  in  Gaul.  But  pure  religious  doctrines,  and 
good  usages,  formed  a  portion  only  of  the  influences  which  pre¬ 
vailed  after  its  establishment.  Its  corruptions  even  added  to 
the  previously  existing  causes  of  discord.  New  principles  also 
were  prevalent  among  the  northern  barbarians;  and  the  am¬ 
bition  showed  by  their  chiefs,  in  common  with  all  conquerors, 
led  to  the  frightful  struggles  between  them  and  the  people  of 
Southern  Gaul ;  which  crisis  was  aggravated  by  the  wars  of 
both  populations  of  Gaul  with  the  invading  Arabs.  Towards 
the  close  of  these  sanguinary  events,  there  grew  up  in  the  south 
new  manners  and  a  new  literature ;  of  which,  especially  M, 
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Fauriel,  is  the  critic  and  historian ;  and  which  at  length  pro¬ 
duced  substantially  the  system  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  the  able  display  of  those  struggles  of  races,  and  revolu¬ 
tions  of  manners,  with  their  causes  and  consequences,  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  constitute  M.  Fan  riel’s  great  merit, 
lie  has  faults,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  His  very  intellectual 
riches  lead  to  one  of  them — a  defect  in  style.  His  mind  is  so 
full  of  his  subject— so  intensely  alive  to  its  multitudinous  details, 
that  he  never  seems  to  have  completed  his  work.  After  all  has 
been  said  by  him  that  would  give  others  the  idea  of  complete¬ 
ness,  M.  Fauriel  perceives  that  some  important  points  arc  not 
thoroughly  settled  ;  and  then,  yielding  to  superior  claims  upon 
his  attention,  he  merely  notices  the  omitted  points  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  promises  to  take  them  up  at  a  more  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  practice  raises  a  feeling 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  labours,  w  hich  would  not  belong  to 
them  but  for  his  ow  n  habit  of  composition ;  and  which,  if  re¬ 
moved  by  his  vast  resources  being  fully  worked  out  as  his 
topics  arose,  would  have  elevated  him  to  the  very  highest  rank 
as  a  writer. 

The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  France  is 
traced  by  M.  Fauriel  very  distinctly  to  eight  originals :  the 
Gaulish  or  Belgian,  the  Celtic  and  its  branches,  the  Aqiiita- 
niau  or  Basque,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  several  branches  of 
the  German,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Hebrew.  He  possessed  a 
deep  knowledge  of  all  these  languages,  and  of  several  others,  as 
the  Sanscrit,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  of 
course  French.  In  fact,  except  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the  value  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  alive,  he  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  most  universal  linguist  of  his  time.  But  to  him  lan¬ 
guages  were  merely  instruments  of  inquiry  into  the  various 
forms  of  civilization.  His  account  of  the  disappearance  of 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  languages  as  popular  tongues; 
and  that  of  the  transit  of  the  whole  to  the  French  and 
Provenyal,  with  the  formation  of  the  last  from  all  its  elements, 
are  framed  with  the  greatest  skill  and  logic. 

•When  different  languages  are  brought  into  contact  casually,  (hey 
naturally  combine,  change  their  several  characters,  and  extinguish 
each  other.  Representing,  as  they  do,  the  several  moral  and 
political  powers  of  the  people  who  speak  them,  they  neces¬ 
sarily  partake  of  the  degrees  of  those  powers,  and  share  the  fite  of 
those  people  respectively.  All  the  foregoing  languages  were  spoken 
in  various  parts  of  Gaul  from  the  end  of  the  fitlh  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  ;  but  they  had  not  all  equal  prospects  of  duration. 
Before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  almost  all  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  that  country.  One  of  the  three  oldest  of  them,  the 
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Gallic,  had  disappeared  the  first,  if  the  curious  anecdote  in  the  life 
of  St.  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Severus  be  correctly  referred  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  A  Gaul  is  narrating  the  Saint's  life  and 
miracles  to  two  men  of  Aquitaine ;  and  shows  some  hesitation  at 
expressing  himself  in  Latin,  of  whicli  he  understands  little.  Tell 
your  story,*  says  one  of  his  impatient  hearers,  ‘  in  any  language  that 
pleases  you  ;  speak  Celtic,  or  Gallic,  if  you  prefer  it,  only  speak  of 
St.  Martin,*  and  from  that  time  no  trace  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with 
of  the  Gallic  tongue. 

‘  So,  after  the  sixth  century,  the  Greek  is  quite  lost  as  a  spoken 
language,  and  before  the  end  of  the  eighth*  century  the  Arabic  was 
expelled  beyond  the  Pyrenees  with  the  repulsed  Mussulman. 

‘  In  like  manner,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Latin  was 
confined  to  the  offices  of  the  church,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  public 
records ;  as  about  the  same  time  the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  had 
abandoned  their  German  dialects. 

*  In  the  tenth  century,  therefore,  four  several  languages  only  were 
spoken  in  all  Gaul ;  the  Frankish  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  Celtic 
or  Breton  in  Bretagne;  the  Aquitaine,  or  Basque  in  the  West 
Pyrenees,  and  in  all  other  parts  the  Romane  mainly  derived  from  the 
Latin,  of  which  the  Romane  of  the  North  was  French  ;  and  that  of 
the  South,  Provencal. 

*  The  Latin,  however,  forms  by  no  means  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Provencal.  I  have  collected  from  writings  in  it  three  thousand 
words  entirely  foreign  to  the  Latin;  and  they  are  not  half  which 
probably  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  greater  number  of  these 
three  thousand  words,  do  not  belong  to  any  other  language  now 
known.  The  rest  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  languages  still 
existing. 

*  The  Arabic  came  latest  into  use  in  Southern  Gaul ;  and  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Proven9al  language  can  easily  be  traced. 

‘  The  Greek  survives  extensively  in  the  Provencal ;  more  especially 
to  the  left  of  the  Rhone.  Bread  is  there  to  this  day  often  called 
hartOt  from  opros;  and  the  Troubadours  often  call  the  sea,  pelek, 
pelech,  palagre,  evidently  from  TreXayos;  they  say  dipnar,  Seiyrya^,  for 
eating,  or  the  principal  meal,  whence  the  French  word  rf/ner,  to  dine  ; 
they  said  pi7o,  for  a  dart ;  mr/a,  or  mrl/a,  for  an  apple  ;  stilo,  for  a 
pillar  ;  gra/i,  for  a  pen,  or  graver  ;  ydria,  for  a  water  jug: 

*  A  remark  may  be  made  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Greek 
of  Marseilles.  It  was  a  dialect  of  the  Ionic  spoken  at  Phocea,  and 
the  Isle  of  Samos,  now  lost ;  and  certainly  had  words  to  be  met  with 
in  no  other  dialect.  Consequently  some  of  them  may  exist  in  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  without  being  recognisable.  Some  very  curious  speculations 
might  be  made  op  that  point ;  but  they  would  lead  me  too  far  from 
my  main  purpose.  I  will  only  remark  on  it,  that  if  history  had  not 
recorded  the  existence  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  South  of  Gaul,  their 
presence  there  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  Greek  character  of 
the  Provencal  language. 

‘That  language  contains  still  more  ancient  materials  in  its  words 
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spoken  to  this  day  by  the  Welsh  and  Bas-Bretons,  \^ho  unques¬ 
tionably  were  among  the  primitive  people  of  Gaul,  and  whom  1  cull 
Celts.  A  complete  analysis  of  the  Proven9al  language  in  this 
respect  would  require  more  space  than  1  cun  here  ufforcl.  1  will 
only,  therefore,  affirm  such  Celtic  words  to  be  numerous,  and  1 
select  a  few  as  specimens ;  such  as  ruska,  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  comba, 
a  valley  ;  maboul,  infantine  ;  cueno,  gracious,  kind  ;  prim,  thin  ;  truan, 
vagrant;  /ell,  malignant.’* 

‘  So  traces  of  the  Basque,  or  old  Iberian,  in  form  and  sound,  are 
clearly  distinguishable  in  the  Provencal.  They  could  not  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  mountains  where  the  Basque  is  now  spoken ;  as 
there  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  refined  to  have  a  rich  language 
to  impart  to  their  neighbours.  They  must  have  been  adopted  in  the 
very  country  once  inhabited  by  a  race  who  spoke  Iberian. 

*  The  third  primitive  language  of  Gaul,  the  Gallic,  is  still  more 
distinctly  traceable  in  the  Provencal.  That  the  Gael  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Gaihil  of  Ireland  are  identical  with  the  old  Gauls,  and  that 
they  all  spoke  on  analogous  language,  are  facts  supported  by  the 
existence  of  tlie  same  proper  names  in  the  several  countries  in 
question,  and  the  light  wanting  in  history  on  the  subject,  is  supplied 
by  the  Provencal  dictionary.  It  contains  many  words  found  no 
where  else  except  in  the  Irish,  and  the  Gaelic  of  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  adjective  certain,  certana,  is  such  a  word.  It  occurs 
in  passages  in  w'hich  it  cannot  be  translated  certain :  but  it  is 
expressive  enough,  if  held  to  be  the  same  as  the  Gaelic  word  hart, 
which  means  justice,  uprightness,  loyalty.  A  considerable  list  might 
be  given  of  similar  words ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  only 
primitive  tongue  of  Gaul  which  has  disappeared,  should  be  precisely 
that  language  of  which  the  Provencal  has  preserved  the  most  nume¬ 
rous,  the  most  distinguishable,  and  most  characteristic  remnants. 

The  litcriaturc  formed  with  this  new  language,  grew  up  under 
circumstances,  of  which  the  beginning  may  he  marked  very 
distinctly.  Al)out  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  tlic 
Latin,  used  by  the  church,  >vas  no  longer  understood  by  the 
people,  Charlemagne,  in  his  great  ecclesiastical  and  civil  reforms, 
included  popular  instruction  in  the  popular  dialects.  This  pro¬ 
moted  the  study  of  those  popular  dialects,  alretidy  favoured  by 
the  habits  of  the  southern  people,  who  had  not  shared  in  the 
revival  of  classical  studies  bv  Charlemagne. 

Ihc  only  original  literature  of  the  ruder  nations  of  the  west 

*  M.  Fauriel  gives  twelve  words  as  Celtic,  of  which,  for  brevity,  seven 
only  are  here  selected;  but  their  striking  identity  with  the words 
now  in  use  among  us  in  the  south  of  England,  will  not  esca|>e  the  reader. 
This  identity  illustrates  a  very  interesting  inejuiry  not  only  as  to  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  ancient  Britons  with  the  primitive  peoide  of  the  south  of 
France,  but  also  as  to  the  obscure  point  oi  the  supposea  extinction  of  the 
British  language  by  the  Saxons  ; — in  Sussex,  for  instance. 
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of  Europe  was  song  and  verse,  in  which  their  traditions  were 
preserved.  The  letters  of  Greece  and  Rome  never  totally  sup¬ 
planted  them ;  and  w  hen  about  this  period  classical  learning 
ceased  to  be  cultivated  as  the  basis  of  the4)()pular  speecli,  the 
native  languages  grew  up  in  their  own  vigour,  but  more  or  less 
mingled  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  subjects  treated  of  in 
these  new  tongues  were  also  derived  from  different  sources,  as 
well  tike  words  in  Avhich  they  were  treated.  They  arc  often 
identical  with  subjects  j)reserved  in  the  classics ;  and  often  of 
as  purely  an  nnclassical  origin,  as  the  subjects  of  the  songs  of 
the  native  Africans,  Americans,  or  South  Sea  islanders,  which 
they  resemble. 

In  the  south  of  France,  the  use  of  Latin  in  common  speech 
was  certainly  extinguislied  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
turv,  when  some  barbarous  Latin  romances  were  written.  The 
Latin  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Romance ;  and  frag¬ 
ments  remain  of  the  earliest  compositions  in  romance  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  chief  subjects  of  these  works  arc  the  wars 
of  the  population  of  the  south  of  Gaul  against  the  German 
invaders  from  the  north,  and  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Provenyal  lan¬ 
guage  shared  the  improvements  then  becoming  general  in  society 
in  the  South  of  France,  and  M.  Fanricl  has  produced  numerous 
examples  of  narrative,  and  other  poems  in  the  Provcnyal  lan¬ 
guage  before  the  twelfth  century ;  particularly  of  a  class  of  little 
talcs,  called  Fabliaux,  usually  attributed  to  the  French  poets, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Provencals.  Vol.  ii.  387.  lie 
afterwards  gives  numerous  romances  upon  the  subject  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  in  the  Provencal  langiuigc ;  and  proceeds  to  prove  that 
they  preceded  the  existing  French  romances  on  the  same  subject. 

1st.  He  argues  th.at  the  Provencals  possessed  poems  on 
analogous  subjects  before  the  French  had  any  literature  at  all. 

2ncl.  The  French  arc  admitted  to  have  borrow’cd  their  lyrical 
poetry  from  the  Provencals. 

3r(l.  The  Charlemagne  romances  can  be  carried  back  to  the 
year  1170,  which  is  earlier  than  any  similar  French  com¬ 
positions. 

4th.  Chretien  de  Troyes  is  the  oldest  French  poet  that  can 
be  carried  to  anything  like  tliis  period;  and  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  placing  him  in  1170;  it  is  besides  certain,  that  he 
has  borrowed  much  from  the  Provencals.* 

Hence  it  is  to  be  fairly  conjectured^  that  the  Charlemagne 
series  of  romances  were  written  in  the  Provencul  before  they 
were  written  in  French. 

•  *  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whence  Chretien  de  Troyes  procured  hii 
sobjects.' — Sir  Walter  Scott’s  *  Sir  Tristram,*  p.  32. 
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lJut  more  positive  proof  remains  to  be  stated.  There  is  a 
famous  romance  upon  Guillaume  Courtnez,  both  in  French 
and  Provenyal,  of  which  the  subjeet,  and  materials,  and  man¬ 
ners,  are  Proveii^ab  and  some  of  its  materials  can  be  traced 
even  to  the  tenth  century;  which  was  long  before  French  lite¬ 
rature  existed. 

Put  besides  this,  the  Charlemagne  scries  arc  more  complete 
in  the  Provencal,  than  in  the  French  romances,  and  somic  Pro¬ 
vencal  poems  exist  on  the  subject  of  Charlemagne,  without  auy 
analogous  French  poems.  This  fact  of  itself  is  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  Provencal  origin  of  this  scries;  for  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  origin  of  all  pictures  is  the  country  in  w  hich  they 
are  most  abundant  and  most  varied.  In  this  case,  the  very 
country  of  the  South  is  covered  w  ith  proof  of  the  fact  in  question 
by  the  vast  number  of  places  to  which  Charlemagne  and  his 
knights  have  given  their  names,  and  this  at  a  period  long 
before  the  dates  of  the  poems  in  (jiiestion. 

By  an  analogous  train  of  reasoning,  M.  Fauriel  shews,  that 
the  romances  of  the  scries  of  the  llonnd  Table,  or  those  upon 
apparently  British  subjects,  arc  really  of  Provencal  origin ;  he 
admits — 

*  The  subject  to  be  obscure  for  w’ant  of  materials,  and  dithcuU  in 
consequence  of  the  reiteration  of  rash  assertion  without  proofs.  The 
advocates  of  an  Armorican  origin  for  these  romances  have  never  j)ro- 
duced  any  genuine  documents  to  support  the  claim.  It  is  otherwise 
as  to  the  supposed  British  or  Welsh  origin  of  them.  In  that  case 
two  sources  deserve  examination;  namely,  1,  the  Tiiads  in  the 
Welsh  language ;  and  2,  the  Chronicles  of  British  history  in  Welsh 
and  Latin.  Some  of  the  Triads  refer  to  very  ancient  events,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  deluge,  in  a  manner  different  from  the  text  of 
the  Bible.  They  have  passages  strongly* resembling  the  Hindoo 
traditions.  They  w*ere  never  written  in  Latin,  a  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  seems  to  attest  a  genuine  British  original  for  these 
documents;  but,  in  their  present  form,  an  earlier  date  cannot  be 
claimed  for  them  than  the  thirteenth  century,  although  they  contain 
traditions  of  far  higher  antiquity,  and  such  as  must  be  the  remains  of 
traditions  preserved  among  the  people  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
j>a8sages  cited  commonly  from  the  Triads,  to  prove  that  the  Bound 
Table  romances  came  from  a  British  source,  are  not  of  this  ancient 
character.  These  passages  have  been  introduced  into  the  collections 
from  the  romances  themselves,  with  which  the  British  became 
familiar*  at  a  late  period.  Such  passages  are  quite  foreign  to  the 
Welsh  language  and  to  the  Welsh  history.  An  example  of  such 
foreign  w’ords  is  that  of  Cranl,  the  title  of  one  great  series  of  the 
Hound  Table  romances.  It  is  a  Provencal  w'ord,  not  British.  So 
when  the  Triads  mention  the  character  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  the  very 
words  would  be  unintelligible  to  a  Briton  without  a  knowledgeof 
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French.  These  portions  of  the  Triads  resemble  the  romances  of  the 
Uound  Table ;  but  they  are  of  a  comparatively  modern  dale,  and 
additions  to  the  ancient  British  documents.  The  portions  of  the 
Triads  which  are  genuine  and  ancient  bear  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  romances.  The  Arthur  of  the  Triads  is  altogether  a  different 
person  from  the  Arthur  of  those  romances.’ — vol,  ii.  p.  312 — 322. 

On  these  grounds,  a  Welsh  or  British  original  for  the  series 
of  ronninees  into  whieh  the  machinery  of  Arthur  and  the 
knights  of  the  Hound  Tjxble  is  introduced,  so  far  ns  the  claim 
depends  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Triads,  is  rejected  by 
M.  Fauriel.  He  treats  the  evidence  of  the  Chronicles  as  less 
important.  The  principal  one  is  that  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, 
which  must  have  been  dated  between  1138  and  1150,  when  it 
is  certain  many  of  the  romances  in  question  were  already 
written. 

The  substance,  too,  of  the  romances  of  the  Hound  Table 
presents  no  historical  features  of  the  British,  or  any  other 
nation.  They  arc  altogether  fictions,  presenting  pictures  of 
chivalry,  in  the  state  which  that  institution  had  reached 
after  it  had  become  imbued  with  the  new’  germ  of  civilization 
of  the  twelfth  century,  a  gay  spirit  of  adventurous  gallantry, 
as  distinguished  from  a  gloomy  spirit  of  religious  fervour  and 
mysticism,  which  the  church  still  endeavoured  to  spread  through 
the  agency  of  its  own  knighthood — the  Hospitallers  and 
Templars. 

The  romances  describing  the  chivalry  of  amorous  adven¬ 
ture,  of  which  the  famous  Sir  Tristram  is  the  great  model,  differ 
entirely  from  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  chivalry  of  religion. 
The  latter  are  called  the  series  of  the  Graal.  Their  principal 
example  is  the  Perceval  of  Christian  of  Troyes.  Their  object 
is  to  describe  the  guardianship  of  the  cup,  (in  the  Proven9al 
language  called  GrazaU  Graal^)  in  which  our  Lord  celebrated 
the  Last  Supper  with  his  disciples. 

This  cup,  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  was  borne  off  by 
angels  to  be  kept  in  heaven  until  a  line  of  heroes  should  ap¬ 
pear  on  earth,  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  its  keeping.  Titurel, 
the  hero  of  the  romances,  was  chosen  for  that  office.  He  built 
a  temple  to  receive  the  cup ;  and  became  the  chief  of  a  body  of 
knights,  under  the  sanction  of  the  church,  to  guard  it,  and  pro¬ 
tect  its  worship.  Perpetual  plenty  surrounded  this  abode  of 
the  symbol  of  holiness,  and  perpetual  youth,  with  other  gifts, 
rewarded  its  chivalrous  defenders.  The  descendants  of  Titurel 
became  degenerate,  and  the  holy  cup  was  carried  to  the  east. 
Its  return  to  the  west  was  to  be  the  new  reward  of  an  ecclesioM^ 
tical  reform^  which,  with  the  obvious  connection  of  the  knights 
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destined  to  protect  the  cup,  with  the  order  of  Templars  and 
HospitHllers,  formed  at  this  period,  seems  to  render  this  fiction 
of  the  Graal  a  branch  of  the  great  efforts  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  wliich  had  that  object  in  view. 

Having  shown  that  neither  of  these  two  classes  of  the  Round 
Table  romances,  neither  those  of  a  gay,  nor  those  of  a  grave 
chivalrous  character,  can  be  traced  to  a  Ikitish  original, 
Fauriel  proceeds  by  an  ingenious  train  of  reasoning,  whicli 
hardly  admits  of  abridgment  or  extract,  to  prove  them  to  be 
purely  Provencal. 

In  the  dispute,  he  says,  between  the  French,  Breton,  Scottish, 
Welsh,  and  German  claimants  for  the  honour  of  having  written 
the  original  poem  of  Sir  Tristram,  and  those  of  the  same  class,  it 
has  been  overlooked  that  the  Proven{;al  literature  really  produced 
those  romances.  At  least,  twenty-five  well-known  Troubadours 
have  quoted  the  story  of  Sir  Tristram  as  familiar  to  them.  Of 
these  Proven9al  writers,  Uaimbaud  (^Orange  the  oldest,  must 
have  written,  in  1150,  the  passages  referring  to  Sir  Tristram. 
That  romance  was  therefore  known  in  that  year  in  the  Provenyal 
language.  In  the  same  way,  other  Round  Table  romances  may 
be  proved  to  have  existed  at  that  period  in  the  same  language. 
From  their  familiarity  with  the  story  of  King  Arthur,  and  his 
expected  return  to  reign  in  Britain,  the  Troubadours  used  to 
call  the  hope  which  never  despairs,  notwithstjinding  every  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  hope  of  a  Briton,  It  was  the  familiarity  of  the 
Troubadour,  or  Provenyal  w  riters,  with  the  poetical  history  of  the 
Graal,  and  with  the  superstitious  ex|)ectation,  attributed  in  it 
to  the  Briton,  that  gave  rise  to  the  proverb.  These  romances 
are  full  of  Pyrenean  scenery,  and  words  belonging  to  the 
South  of  France,  besides  the  word  Graal ;  of  the  true  Provcr.val 
meaning  of  which  the  French  poets  are  known  to  have  been 
ignorant. 

But  a  positive  testimony  of  a  very  remarkable  character 
confirms  these  arguments  in  a  way  not  to  be  resisted. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  German  Minnesinger,  Wolfram, 
wrote  two  romances  on  the  Graal ;  and  he  expressly  rebukes 
Christian  of  Troyes  for  not  having  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
older  Prwenqal  romance  on  the  same  subject  rather  than  to  the 
French  poet,  whom  he  had  copied. 

In  support  of  his  views,  M.  Fauriel  offers  a  conjecture  deserv¬ 
ing  of  careful  appreciation,  upon  the  motives  which  led  the 
Proven9al  poets  to  adopt  the  subject  of  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table  for  their  romances. 

The  poets  of  the  eleventh,  and  of  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth 
century,  had  made  very  great  improvements  in  the  literature  of 
their  predecessors.  Their  language  was  exceedingly  melodious, 
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Rud  their  sentiments  a  pure  expression  of  chivalrous  attain¬ 
ments.  It  was  an  entirely  new  system  of  poetry,  and  addressed 
to  tlie  higher  circles  in  courts  and  castles,  where  what  had 
belonged  to  a  coarser  age  was  now*  abandoned.  The  people 
adhered  to  old,  rude  verses,  the  image  of  semi-barbarous  feel¬ 
ings,  and  written  in  a  style  slightly  influenced  by  lingering 
classical  traditions.  But  that  older  class  of  compositions  had 
also  been  influenced  by  recent  refinements,  so  that  a  percep¬ 
tible  change  had  taken  place  in  a  large  portion  of  it,  consisting 
of  historical  songs,  heroic  fictions,  and  romantic  narratives  of 
the  wars  against  the  Arabs.  Hence,  the  more  frequent  beauties 
of  their  language,  and  their  more  successful  development  of  the 
passions.  These  works,  however,  although  they  still  pleased 
the  people,  had  lost  their  charm  for  the  more  elevated  classes. 
Therefore  the  Troubadours,  in  order  to  gratify  the  latter,  who 
were  their  auditors  and  patrons,  were  compelled  to  seek  for 
fresh  topics.  The  Oliver  and  lloland  of  the  ancient  romance 
were  too  gross  for  the  men  who  were  seriously  disposed  towards 
the  new  ideas ;  and  the  character  of  those  grim  licroes  olfen^d 
nothing  in  unison  with  what  were  henceforth  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chivalry,  namely,  homage  to  the  fair,  and  a  love  of 
romantic  adventure. 

In  this  state  of  things,  those  Troubadours,  who  the  more 
zealously  aimed  at  the  triumph  of  chivalry,  sought  for  some 
distinguished  personages  to  whom  they  might  safely  attribute 
its  virtues  without  violating  established  associations.  Such 
heroes  they  found  in  the  court  and  camp  of  the  last  prince  of 
the  Britons.  This  supposes  some  knowledge  of  Arthur  to  have 
existed  among  the  Troubadours  from  tradition,  or  it  supposes 
the  existence  of  songs  before  1150,  now  lost,  but  not  any 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  which 
had  not  then  appeared.  This  knowledge  was,  however,  limited 
to  a  few  names  stripped  of  all  historical  life,  seeiruf  that  the  ideas 
and  actions  presented  in  the  Round  Table  series  alony  with  such 
British  names,  are  purely  Provenc^ul,  and  chivalrous,  as  chivalry 
was  understood  at  the  beyinniny  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Tliis  constituted  the  twofold  system  of  poetry,  established  at 
that  time  in  Provenye,  and  throughout  the  South  of  France. 
It  spread  thence  all  over  Europe;  and  certainly  not  less  towards 
the  north  of  France  than  elsewhere.  It  flourished  two  hun¬ 
dred  years ;  and  only  fell  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  a  scries 
of  persecutions  to  which  the  refined  people  of  the  South  of 
France,  and  chiefly  the  Albigenses  were  exposed  by  the  cruel 
combination  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  These 
persecutions  ended  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Provenyal 
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literature.  Its  poets  were  ruined  in  their  struggle  against  the 
double  barbarism  of  church  and  state ;  and  their  writings  were 
burned  as  so  many  violations  of  the  pure  lloman  faith. 

The  volumes  before  us  close  with  M.  Fauriers  views  on  the 
subject  of  this  last  persecution.  They  are  taken  from  tlie 
preface  to  a  volume  published  ten  years  ;  and  scarcely  known 
to  English  readers.  It  is  a  versified  history  of  a  part  of  the 
war  against  the  Albigcnses.  It  deserves  a  separate  examina¬ 
tion. 

M.  Fauriel’s  researches,  and  his  most  able  exposition  of  his 
conclusions,  will  be  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  speculations  upon  the 
sources  of  modern  romance  and  poetry.  But  in  raising  a 
splendid  system  of  literary  and  social  history  upon  the  deepest 
and  widest  foundations,  his  merit  does  not  consist  so  much 
in  the  originality  of  his  opinion,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba¬ 
dours  sprang  out  of  old  elements,  and  was  composed  exten¬ 
sively  of  earlier  materials,  as  in  the  great  ability  with  which 
he  has  traced  out  numerous  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.  Before  his  day,  and  also  in  his  time,  but  without  any 
communication  with  him,  distinguished  writers  of  our  own  had 
settled  the  JiHation  of  modern  with  classical  letters,  and  es¬ 
pecially  romance.  Warton  did  so  in  the  last  century ;  and 
earlier  authorities  might  be  cited  to  the  same  purpose.  More 
recently,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  very  Troubadour  himself,  had 
suggested  correct  views  on  the.  subject ;  and  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Price  had  pursued  them  to  sounder  conclusions  than  Sir 
Walter's,  with  greater  force  of  argument  and  equal  eloquence  of 
language.  The  judgment  of  Mr.  Price  on*  the  point  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  brilliant  citation  from  Campbell,  who  also  took  tlic 
right  side  of  a  question,  which,  wheuM.  Fauriel's  works  are  well 
known,  will  scarcely  be  ever  again  disputed. 

*  The  resemblances  to  be  found  in  modern  romance  and  classical 
fictions  are  obviously  too  intimate,’  says  Mr.  Price,  *  to  have  been 
the  result  of  accident,  or  a  common  development  of  circumstances 
possessing  some  general  affinity.  The  majority,  on  investigation, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  derived,  however  indirectly,  from  sources 
of  classical  antiquity  ;  and  their  existence  in  this  dismembered  state 
forcibly  illustrates  a  remark  of  Mr.  Campbell’s,  which  is  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  truth  and  its  beauty, — *  that  fiction  travels  on  still 
lighter  vings  (than  science),  and  scatters  the  seeds  of  her  wild  flowers 
imperceptibly  over  the  world,  till  they  surprise  us  by  springing  up  with 
similarity,  in  regions  the  most  remotely  divided.’  (Essay  on  English 
Poetry,  p.  30.)  But  while  these  resemblances  tend  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  popular  fiction  is  in  its  nature  traditional,  they  necessarily 
direct  our  attention  to  another  important  question, — the  degree  of 
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antiquity  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  national  fables  relative  to 
Arthur,  Theoderic,  and  Charlemagne.*  ♦ 

The  nuraerous  admirers  of  the  genius  of  the  late  Mr.  Price, 
will  be  gratified  at  finding  in  such  a  work  as  M.  Fauriefs,  a 
confirmation  of  his  opinions,  and  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
difficulties  to  which  he  alludes. 

It  would  be  a  most  curious  speculation  to  subject  the  numer¬ 
ous  theories  afloat  upon  the  rise  of  modern  poetry,  to  the  test 
of  M.  FauriePs  arguments.  Mr.  Laing’s  learned  vindication  of 
the  claims  of  the  Scandinavians  to  a  parentage  of  the  oldest  date, 
and  to  its  fruits  in  at  least  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  Britain ; 
and  the  German  pretensions  to  an  originality  beyond  recorded, 
history  for  their  remarkable  early  poetry,  would  be  found  alike 
at  fault.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes, 
is  the  chapter  in  which  the  source  of  the  German  Minnesingers’ 
poems  seems  to  be  traced  to  demonstration,  to  the  Provenyals, 
in  the  delightful  story  of  Walther  of  Aquitaine,  a  very  few 
words  of  which  will  lead  the  reader  to  wish  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  it,  , 

Walther  of  Aquitaine,  the  genius  of  civilization^  has  escaped 
from  the  court  of  Attila,  where  he  was  a  hostage.  He  is 
attacked  in  his  flight  by  a  barbarous  chief,  whose  followers  he 
defeats  with  great  slaughter,  in  a  succession  of  single  combats. 
He  has  fled  from  Attila,  with  another  hostage,  llildcgundc,  the 
daughter  of  his  mother’s  brother ;  and  he  is  affianced  to  her. 
After  inflicting  a  severe  check  upon  his  assailants,  he  resolves  at 
nightfall,  to  await  a  second  attack  on  the  mountains  where  he 
had  halted,  'that  it  might  not  be  said  he  had  fled  like  a  thief 
in  the  dark  !’  He  first  makes  the  access  to  his  post  secure. 
Then,  kneeling  on  tlie  bodies  of  the  men  he  had  killed,  embraces 
them  one  after  anotlier ;  and  turning  to  the  east  with  his  sword 
drawn,  he  pronounces  this  brief  prayer. 

*  I  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  thee,  O  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  without  whose  permission  nothing  comes  to  piiss,— I 
thank  thee  for  preserving  my  life  from  the  sword  of  my  enemies, 
and  my  honour  from  their  reproach.  And  I  humbly  pray,  O  Lord, 
who  wouldest  not  that  the  wicked  should  perish,  but  that  his  sin 
should  pass  aw’ay,  I  humbly  pray  that  I  may  see  these  dead  men 
Again  in  heaven.* — Hist,  de  la  Poesie  Proven9ale,  vol.  i.,  p,  373. 

The  scene  of  this  unexpected  incident  is  a  high  point  of  the 
Vosges,  in  which  the  fugitives  had  found  a  safe  halting  place. 

The  next  day’s  combat  ended  w’cll ;  and  \\  althcr  escaped 

•  Preface  by  Mr.  Price  to  the  edition  of  1824  of  *  Wnrton’s  English 
Poetry,’  vol.  i.,  p.  72. 
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with  liis  bride  into  Aquitaine,  to  carry  on  the  long  struggle  of 
the  old  civilization  of  the  south  and  west  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  and  invasions  of  the  barbarous  tribes  from  the  north  and 
cast. 

It  has  been  observed,  as  a  defect  in  !M.  Fauriers  system  of 
civilization,  that  he  recognises  conquest  ixs  one  of  its  legitimate 
elements.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  most 
powerful  part  of  his  whole  work  is  his  indignant  denouncement 
of  the  conquering  Franks,  whose  inroads  upon  his  Proven9al8, 
and  men  of  the  south,  unquestionably  caused  enormous  misery, 
lie  also  saw  with  an  eagle-eye  the  great  mischief  afterwards 
inflicted  on  the  south  by  the  wars  of  religious  conquest  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Nevertheless,  he 
takes  no  distinct  stand  against  fo7'ce  as  a  means  of  extending 
dominion,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  more  civilizing  pro¬ 
gress  of  peace,  and  commerce,  and  all  enlightened  arts,  lie 
mentions,  almost  in  a  spirit  of  approval,  certainly,  w  ith  no  terms 
of  reproof,  the  perpetual  w  ars  of  the  early  Massilians  with  their 
barbarous  neighbours  ;  w  hich  were  extensively  w  ars  of  conquest, 
not  dcfcficc.  He  treats  in  the  same  way  the  conquests  made 
by  the  Romans  with  their  aid,  the  result  of  which  w  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  the  territories  of  the  ^fassilians  from  the  spoil 
of  the  conquered  tribes.  lie  looks  upon  the  subsequent  con¬ 
quest  and  attendant  civilization  of  all  Ganl  by  the  Romans  as 
indispensable  and  proper  coincidences,  lie  eulogises  Charle¬ 
magne  the  conqueror,  as  much  as  Charlemagne  the  civilizer. 
He  has  not  a  word  of  indignation  for  the  enormities  of  conquer¬ 
ing  crusaders  in  the  East,  however  naturally  he  may  narrate 
with  satisfaction  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  invading  Mus- 
selmen  and  Arabian  conquerors  of  Spain  and  of  the  w  est.  In  one 
word,  his  warm  sympathies  arc  given  to  the  warlike  strains  of 
the  Troubailours,  as  much  as  to  their  lays  of  peace  and  refine¬ 
ment 

This  is  a  great  fault  in  such  a  man,  and  w  ith  such  a  theme. 
He  has  done  so  much,  and  his  influence  in  France  has  heeu  so 
great,  that  his  stopping  short  of  the  legitimate  conse(iuenccs  of 
Ids  own  doctrines,  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  The  testimonies 
in  honour  of  Fauriel  w  ould  fill  a  volume.  A  portion  of  them  is 
contained  in  the  w  ritings  of  Benjamin  Constant,  of  Destutt  (Ic 
Tracy,  of  Cabanis,  of  Madame  dc  Stael,  of  Cousin,  of  Villemaiii, 
of  Guizot,  of  Thierry,  and  a  host  of  other  French  men  of  letters. 
Of  foreigners,  Monte,  Manzoni,  and  W.  Schlegcl,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  mere  specimen  of  those  who  duly  appreciated  Ins 
great  talents.  In  England  he  seems  to  have  attracted  notice 
on  one  occasion  only ;  namely,  in  the  struggle  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Greece.  His  Songs  of  Greece  presented  a  rare 
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union  of  learning  and  taste.  They  reeeived  an  eloquent  eulogy 
in  the  ‘  Westminster  Review/  and  a  zealous  translator  in 
Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  M.  Fauriers  watchful  regard  of  most  of  our 
literary  labours,  during  his  long  life,  deserved  a  more  diligent 
study  on  our  part  of  his  works.  If  he  had  followed  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  with  somewhat  greater  care,  he  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  become  more  intimate  with  our  successes  in  a  field,  the 
importance  of  which  could  not  have  escaped  his  penetration. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  branch  of  literature  in  which  he  seems 
to  be  deficient. 

M.  FaurieFs  works  should  be  collected.  During  fifty  years 
he  was  deeply  versed  in  all  that  >vas  enlightened  throughout 
Europe;  and  his  ablest  contemporaries  attribute  to  him  the  rise 
of  the  modern  school  of  history  in  France,  llis  miscellaneous 
criticisms  arc  a  most  valuable  series  of  essays  on  historical  and 
philosophical  subjects ;  and  his  correspondence  may  be  expected 
to  furnish  treasures  equally  valuable.  Happily  the  integrity  of 
the  man  corresponded  with  his  talents.  With  the  higher  pros¬ 
pect  of  fortune  when  Bonaparte  was  consul,  he  preferred  an 
obscure  retreat  to  an  advancement  that  must  degrade  his  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and,  for  thirty  years,  he  steadily  acted  up  to  those  princi¬ 
ples  in  defiance  of  the  double  seduction  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  Restoration. 

‘  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.* 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  received  a  poor  but  charac¬ 
teristic  reward,  by  being  appointed  the  first  Professor  of  Foreign 
Literature  in  Paris,  a  chair  said  to  have  been  founded  for  him. 
The  book,  too  briefly  noticed  in  this  article,  contains  many  of 
the  lectures  read  in  that  chair. 

M.  Fauriel  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1844,  universally 
respected,  leaving  his  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  raorc^  or 
less  complete,  to  the  care  of  an  English  lady,  and  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  supervision  of  Dr.  Jules  Mold,  the  able  editor  of  these 
volumes. 
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Art.  11.  —  The  Select  JVorks  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 

Fletcher,  D.D.  By  the  Kev.  Joseph  Fletcher,  Jun.,  of  llunlev. 

3  V’^ols.  8vo.  London  :  John  Snow.  1846. 

The  inultiplicationof ‘memoirs’ threatens  tobecomea  serious  evil. 
There  is  no  rule  of  justice  or  wisdom  governing,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  this  department  of  literature.  Self-conceit,  and  private 
partiality,  arc  continually  intruding  upon  the  public  histories 
without  events,  and  letters  without  meaning.  !Men  of  truth  and 
honour  are  shocked  and  disgusted  at  the  wholesale  exaggeration 
which  marks  the  records  of  those  they  knew,  perhaps  too  well, 
while  living;  and  the  simple-minded  and  unsuspicious  are 
startled  and  amazed  that  thev  should  never  have  detected  the 
astonishing  excellencies  of  members  of  their  own  circle,  and 
dwellers  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  The  cjinoii  that  only 
good  should  be  spoken  of  the  dead,  is  caricatured  and  abused. 
Ordinary  talent  becomes  extraordinary  genius,  common  con¬ 
sistency  is  transformed  into  singular  holiness,  and  an  average 
amount  of  patient  sutlcring  obtains  the  honours  due  only  to 
heroic  courage  and  martyr-like  fortitude.  Judging  from  the 
manner  in  which  ‘lives'  are  generally  written,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  death  secured  the  past  as  well  as  future  perfection  of 
Christians ;  or,  that  their  chanictcrs,  like  their  wills,  were  only 
known  after  their  departure.  Many  of  them,  if  permitted  to 
revisit  earth,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  detect  their  own  like¬ 
nesses,  which,  as  bad  portraits,  need  a  name  to  be  recognised 
by  any  one. 

A  powerful  reason  of  the  unnecessary  and  injurious  midtipli- 
city  of  biographical  works  is  doubtless  a  mistake  atl’ecting  the 
use  and  application  of  a  plain  and  important  truth.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not  siifhcientlv  observed  between  commonness  of 
character  and  commonness  of  condition.  All  admit  that  tlic 
most  useful  biographies  are  those  of  men  who  have  filled  the 
most  common  spheres,  and  passed  through  the  most  common 
experiences.  A  pattern  is  valuable,  other  things  being  equal, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  at  which  it  meets  and  re¬ 
sembles  the  cases  of  those  who  arc  intended  to  be  taught  and 
stimulated.  As  Sprat  observes,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Cow  ley,'  ‘  It  is 
from  the  practice  of  men  equal  to  ourselves  that  we  are  more 
naturally  taught  how  to  command  our  passions,  to  direct  our 
knowledge,  and  to  govern  our  actions.'  But  this  being  the  end 
of  examples,  if  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  consider¬ 
able  similarity  of  outward  condition  and  mode  of  life  to  those 
of  the  men  before  whom  they  are  presented,  it  is  indispensable 
that  they  possess  a  high  order  of  morjil  excellence.  It  is  not 
enough,  to  fit  for  this  office,  that  a  man  have  lived,  had  the 
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wants  and  wishes  of  humanity,  and  filled  particular  positions 
and  ofiices;  the  question  is  unavoidable,  ‘What  did  he,  and 
was  he?'  We  are  fi\r  from  forji^ctting  that  the  most  familiar 
lot  may  be  sanctified  and  adorned  by  the  noblest  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  selecting  the  lot 
without  those  principles  for  purposes  of  instruction.  And  here 
is  the  divorce  we  mourn — the  lives  commonly  published  arc  of 
men  in  the  right  walks  and  ways,  but  not  of  the  right  men ; 
they  have  been  taken  from  the  great  classes,  but  they  have  not 
been  marked  by  the  peculiar  excellence  necessary  to  the  place 
and  office  consigned  them.  It  is  not  inferior,  it  is  not  average, 
Christians  that  are  suitable  for  patterns.  Aluch  better  is  it  to 
be  dispirited  by  the  presence  of  an  almost  unattainable  su¬ 
periority,  than  to  be  conversant  with  models  that  may  be  easily 
copied  and  surpassed.  It  is,  therefore,  w  ith  deep  regret  that  we 
notice  the  general  character  of  biographical  works.  Their  ob¬ 
jects  arc  indeed  sufficiently  like  the  masses  of  their  fellows  in 
style  of  life  and  proceedings,  but  they  arc  often  deplorably  desti¬ 
tute  of  all  fitness  and  power  to  affect,  by  deep  and  holy  sympathy, 
the  hearts  of  others,  and  to  excite  and  regulate  a  spirit  of  pure 
and  noble  emulation.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  be 
necessary  to  the  end  proposed.  The  tendency  of  the  day  is  not 
only  to  print  everything,  but  to  do  evcrytliing  by  printing. 
Our  forefathers  had  costly  monuments  and  paintings  to  per¬ 
petuate  and  glorify  their  memories ;  their  descendants  write  a 
l)ook,  or  have  one  w  ritten.  A  memoir  costs  no  more  than  a 
tomb,  and  it  is  on  many  accounts  a  preferable  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  can  except  the  work  before 
us,  in  the  application  of  the  remarks  w  e  have  felt  it  needful  to 
make.  Dr.  Fletcher’s  life,  though  not  by  atiy  means  eventful, 
was  worthy  of  a  record,  as  spent  in  the  discharge  of  duties  which 
devolve  upon  a  great  and  imi)ortant  cLass  of  men,  and  a  class 
needing  above  many  all  the  influences  of  strength  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  their  laborious  work ;  and  not  less,  as  marked  by  the 
qualities,  moral  and  religious,  which  arc  indispensable  in  a 
model  of  ministerial  character.  lie  was  a  man  of  sincere  and 
devoted  piety,  of  unblemished  moral  excellence,  and  of  a  spirit 
which  all  who  knew  him  loved.  His  religious  principles  were 
sound  and  wisely  held,  removed  from  all  extremes,  and  maintained 
with  the  firmness  of  true  charity.  He  was  free  from  crotchets, 
had  no  infallible  test  for  every  subject,  no  pet  doctrine  or  idea 
standing  for  entire  catholic  truth.  lie  was  subjected  to  the 
action  of  various,  and  some  severe,  works  of  proof;  passed 
through  much  of  labour,  suffering,  and  privilege;  and  retained 
his  integrity,  and  accomplished  his  service  in  all.  ‘  He  was,  la 
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one  word/  as  Mr.  James  observes,  ^a  singularly  complete  man.* 
There  was  nothing  in  his  intellect,  his  moral  character,  or  his 
ministry,  to  strike  by  its  vast  superiority,  or  its  vast  inferioritv, 
to  all  his  other  qualities  and  endowments.  We  certainly  should 
not  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  preachers,  yet  he  stood 
high,  and  deservedly  so,  as  a  public  teacher  of  Christianity.  He 
possessed  many  advantages,  in  appearance,  voice,  and  manner; 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  popularity  and  impressive¬ 
ness  to  a  clear  and  direct  understanding,  a  full  and  cordial  pro¬ 
clamation  of  evangelical  truth,  an  earnest  purpose  and  desire  to 
do  good,  arguments  meaning  something  and  tending  some¬ 
whither,  and  phraseology  which,  if  sometimes  redundant,  was 
generally  elegant  and  forcible.  The  readers  of  his  life  will  not 
be  afflicted  by  a  nervous  anxiety  to  do  some  ‘  great  thing 
but,  if  we  mistake  not,  they  will  experience  the  powerful  and 
comprehensive  attraction  of  one  who  excelled,  in  all  the  most 
important  points,  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  minister.  His 
son  has  discharged  his  delicate  task  wdth  considerable  judgment 
and  discretion.  If  he  express  a  higher  estimate  than  our  own  of 
some  characteristics  of  his  father,  it  is  not  wonderful,  even 
though  he  should  be  mistaken.  The  main  defect  of  his  work 
is  in  its  length.  Had  a  portion  of  the  first  volume  been  occu¬ 
pied  with  reprints  of  some  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s  publications,  and 
had  the  third  been  entirely  or  nearly  so,  we  think  that  readers 
in  general  would  have  been  better  pleased,  and  more  edified. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was  born  December  3rd,  1784,  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Chester,  of  which  place  his  father  was  a  citizen  and  gold¬ 
smith. 

'  From  the  city  records  it  appears,  that  the  lineal  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Robert  Fletcher  had  for  some  centuries  occupied  a  position  of 
oflicial  importance  in  the  County  Palatine.  Six  of  their  name  were 
sheriffs,  and  one  was  mayor.  The  periods  reach  from  1408  to  1078. 
The  Sheriff  Fletcher  of  1078  went  over  to  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and 
settled  there.  He  perpetuated  his  memory  in  Chester,  however,  by 
a  gift  of  four  almshouses  to  *  four  poor  widows  of  sixty,  in  the 
parish  of  Trinity.*  They  still  exist,  and  an  inscription  to  the  above 
effect,  and  bearing  date  'a.  d.  1071/  is  to  be  seen  under  a  carving 
of  the  family  coat  of  arms.* 

‘The  name  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s  mother,  before  her  marriage,  was 
Elizabeth  Wolfe,  the  same  name  with  that  of  General  Wolfe,  the 
hero  of  Quebec,  to  whom  she  was  related,  her  father  and  the  General 
being  *  own  cousins,*  or  brother’s  children.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  she  entered  into  rest ;  but  the  fragrance  of  her  memory  re¬ 
mains.  He  always  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  the  most  profound  en¬ 
dearment.  and  was  wont  to  indulge  in  the  most  tender  reminiscences 
respecting  her.  In  one  of  his  latest  letters,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  her,  he  writes,  ‘  Bless  her  memory  !  Her  sweet,  gentle, 
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lovely  form  is  now  before  me,  and  I  never  think  of  her  without  deep 
feeling.  She  perhaps  loved  me  too  much  ;  but  I  have  not  the  re¬ 
collection  of  once  grieving  her, — and  that  is  a  soothing  remem- 
bnnce.* — pp.  8,  9. 

Young  Flctclier  *  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  formed  the  habit  of  a  clear  and  correct  enunciation,’  at  a 
preparatory  school  conducted  by  a  Mrs.  Grandmaison,  the 
daughter  of  a  French  refugee.  While  here,  he  experienced  a 
'remarkable  preservation,’  having  fallen  through  a  trap-door 
which  had  been  carelessly  left  open.  The  consequence  of  this 
accident  he  long  retained,  in  a  predisposition  to  deafness,  from 
which  he  sutlered  in  after  life.  Leaving  Mrs.  Grandmaison,  he 
entered  the  grammar  school  at  Chester,  where  he  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  his  studies.  It  is  told  of  him,  at  this  period, 
that  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
a  bookseller’s  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  'not  so  much  in  the 
character  of  a  purehaser,  as  of  a  easual  reader.’  Ilis  visits 
were,  however,  so  often  repeated,  that  the  bookseller^  though  he 
felt  an  interest  in  him,  yet  thought  '  the  advantage  too  much 
on  one  side,’  and  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  parties, 

‘  that  the  youthful  student  should  fold  up  a  given  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  for  every  fresh  work  he  might  read.  On  these 
original  and  equitable  terms,  many  volumes  w  ere  perused  during 
the  hours  usually  devoted  by  sehool-boys  to  play.’  The  manner 
iu  whieh  he  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  may 
suggest  important  eonsiderations. 

*  From  his  very  childhood  he  was  trained  up  *  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,*  and  the  instruction,  enforced  by  the  uni¬ 
formly  consistent  example  of  his  parents,  laid  the  foundation  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth  and  piety  in  his  mind  ;  but  at  this  early  period  the  first 
religious  impressions  of  a  powerful  nature  were  produced.  Hi 
pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Armitage,  died  in  March,  1794,  when  he 
was  in  his  tenth  year,  and  the  Kev.  William  Thorpe,  afterwards  of 
Bristol,  visited  Chester  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  for  more  than  a  year,  and  although  he  did  not  finally 
accept  the  pastoral  charge,  his  ministrations  were  highly  beneficial. 
Mr.  Thorpe  was  a  great  preacher,  and  his  young  hearer  was  at  times 
deeply  moved  whilst  listening  to  him,  and  inspired,  for  the  first  time, 
with  an  admirjition  for  pulpit  eloquence.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
an  intimate  friendship  subsisted  between  them,  terminated  only  by 
death.  Other  and  concurrent  sources  of  religious  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  mentioned,  which  he  thus  refers  to  some  years  after¬ 
wards.  •  At  a  very  early  age,  serious  impressions  were  made  upon 
my  mind,  which  w'ere  particularly  effected  by  the  perusal  of  'Jane- 
way’s  Token  for  Children.*  The  author’s  very  pathetic  address  in 
the  preface  of  that  work,  tended  much  to  convince  me  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  necessity  of  religion.  This  address  was  often  read 
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and  prayed  over  with  considerable  interest  and  delight.  But  levity 
and  folly,  the  usual  characteristics  of  childhood,  succeeded  these  first 
impressions.  I  cannot  recollect  any  particular  circumstance  till  my 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  wlien  convictions  which  had  been  forgotten, 
were  revived  and  deepened.  It  has  often  been  a  cause  of  much 
distress  that  I  could  not  particularize  the  place,  the  time,  the  means 
of  my  conversion.  The  Lord’s  work  was  gradually  effected  :  1  can¬ 
not  better  describe  it  at  its  commencement,  than  by  the  words  of 
the  blind  man  in  the  Gospel,  who  at  first  only  saw  ‘  men  as  trees 
walking.*  As  i  was  constantly  in  the  way  of  learning  something, 
having  from  my  earliest  years  a  predilection  for  reading,  and  being 
furnished  with  the  necessary  means  of  instruction,  I  did,  indeed, 
acquire  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  some  of  the  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gospel.  But,  I  fear,  that  knowledge  was  merely 
speculative.  I  saw  not  so  much  of  the  evil  tendency  of  sin,  nor  of 
the  beauty  and  inestimable  worth  of  the  Friend  of  sinners,  as  after¬ 
wards.  Though  orthodox  in  my  notions  of  some  things,  my  depend¬ 
ence  was  centred  in  myself.  But  by  a  constant  attendance  on  the 
means  of  grace,  an  attendance  enforced  by  the  example  and  advice 
of  my  parents,  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  remove  the  veil 
of  spiritual  ignorance  from  the  eyes  of  my  understanding,  and  afford 
the  more  scriptural  views  of  the  way  of  salvation  through  a  Media¬ 
tor.* — pp.  11—13. 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  from  a  conviction  that  the  truth 
of  which  it  is  an  instance  is  one  which  many  are  still  slow  to 
learn.  It  is  by  no  means  a  universally  admitted  fact  that 
genuine  conversion  to  God  can  take  plaee  in  this  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  manner,  and  even  respectable  writers  are 
still  to  be  found  suggesting  alarm  to  those  who  cannot  ‘  parti¬ 
cularise  the  place,  the  time,  the  means’  of  their  great  change. 
Such  a  case  as  that  of  Dr.  Fletcher  may  well  confirm  a  doctrine 
more  in  accordance  with  tlie  intimations  of  Scripture,  and  the 
teachings  of  philosophy. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Fletcher  left  school  to  enter  upon 
business,  it  being  his  father’s  purpose  that  he  should  ultimately 
become  his  partner  and  successor.  1 1  is  own  mind  was,  however, 
directed  to  a  very  different  destiny,  and  the  extracts  given  from 
his  private  papers  jirove  with  what  seriousness,  modesty,  and 
anxiety  he  indulged  the  hope  of  being  one  day  ‘  a  servant  of 
the  Most  High  God,  showing  unto  men  the  way  of  salvation.’ 
While  yet  a  boy  he  sought  recreation  and  employment  in 
literary  occupation.  ‘  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,’ 
we  are  told,  ‘  he  took  a  very  creditable  part  in  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
longed  newspaper  controversy.’  He  also  contributed  some 
articles  to  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  of  one  of  whicli 
it  is  recorded  '  that  his  father,  delighted  with  the  lucid  views  it 
contained,  and  little  suspecting  that  he  was  the  author,  rccom- 
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mended  him,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  approval,  to  read  it* 
After  two  years'  solicitude,  the  way  was  opened  to  his  entrance 
into  the  ministry,  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  into  llox- 
ton  academy.  Here  *  the  fact  of  his  being  qualified  to  join  the 
senior  classes  during  his  first  year  did  not  promise  much  re¬ 
specting  future  advancement.'  A  plan,  however,  was  at  this 
time  proposed  and  carried  out  for  raising  a  foundation  for  the 
support  and  education  of  two  students  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Payne,  were  the 
first  to  enjoy  its  advantages.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Glasgow  in  October,  1801*,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
various  studies  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Simeon’s  advice  to  Henry 
Martyn,  on  his  first  going  to  Cambridge.  ‘My  dear  sir,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  called  you  by  his  grace,  —  be  senior 
wrangler,'  excelling  most,  however,  in  logic,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  politiciil  economy ;  and  taking  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  May,  he  permanently 
entered  on  his  first  pastoral  charge  at  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire, 
whither  he  had  received  Jind  accepted  a  cordial  and  unanimous 
invitation  a  year  before. 

‘The  church,  of  which  he  thus  accepted  the  pastorship,  had  been 
formed  in  the  year  1778.  The  members  originally  constituting  it 
appear  to  have  withdrawn,  in  a  friendly  manner,  from  the  two  churches 
of  Darwen  and  Tockholes,  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rising  town  of  Blackburn.  The  Rev.  James  M'Quhae,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  church,  removed  from  Tockholes  in  order  to  preside  over  it, 
and  was  exceedingly  useful,  not  merely  as  a  minister,  but  as  a  tutor. 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  April,  1804,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  or 
about  two  years  previous  to  this  period.  The  town  of  Blackburn 
contained  then  a  population  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand.  Its  central 
position  in  reference  to  many  other  towns,  as  well  as  its  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  trade  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  rendered  it  a  station  of 
influence  and  importance;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
abundant  scope  for  usefulness.* — p.  68. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  settlement,  the  state  of  religiou 
was  not  flourishing.  According  to  another  hand, — 

*  When  Dr.  Fletcher  first  went  to  Blackburn,  religion  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  although  the  congregation  w’as  numerous  and  highly 
respectable.  A  worldly  spirit  marked  the  character  of  many  profes¬ 
sors,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  church  and  the  world 
Was  in  some  cases  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  the  youthful  pastor  took 

very  decided  stand,  making  the  New  Testament  his  standard  both 
in  public  and  private;  and,  by  his  personal  kindness,  holy  consist¬ 
ency,  and  Christian  firmness,  produced  a  great  reformation  in  both 
church  and  congregation. 

*  Neither  was  religion  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  a  remarkable  revival  had  taken  place  at  Darwen,  near  Black- 
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burn,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  B.,  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
minister  of  the  old  chapel  there,  under  the  following  distressing  cir¬ 
cumstances  ; — In  company  with  her  husband,  she  was  returning 
home  from  a  party  of  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  mounted  upon  a 
spirited  horse.  13eing  young,  and  a  courageous  rider,  she  \entured 
to  pass  across  a  ferry  while  the  waters  were  much  swollen,  and  the 
stream  very  rapid.  Though  cautioned  against  the  attempt,  she 
plunged  in.  She  was  overwhelmed,  and  seen  no  mere  for  several 
hours,  when  her  lifeless  body  was  discovered  at  some  distance  from 
the  spot.  This  melancholy  event  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  which  was  overruled  for  good.  Her  bereaved 
husband  was,  in  this  deep  distress,  led  to  review  his  past  course, 
and  completely  to  change  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  ministry, 
lie  became  an  earnest  preacher  and  pastor,  holding  up  Christ  to  his 
people,  fully  and  faithfully,  ns  the  only  Saviour  and  all-sullicient  re¬ 
fuge.  Many  were  awakened  to  deep  concern  ;  prayer  meetings  were 
held  every  evening ;  and  those  who  never  prayed  before,  became 
earnest  supplicants  at  a  throne  of  grace.  The  head  of  a  respectable 
family,  hearers  at  the  cha|)el,  who  had  been  formerly  indifferent,  if 
not  opposed  to  spiritual  religion,  was  so  moved  and  changed  in  heait 
by  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  that  he  converted  a  large  billiard-room, 
then  in  process  of  building,  into  a  room  for  prayer,  lie  and  his 
partner  joined  the  church,  became  great  blessings  to  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  by  their  influence  and  example  effected  incalculable 
good  in  this  important  station.  Under  their  roof  the  young  pastor  at 
Chapel-street  often  refreshed  himself,  in  after  life,  in  periods  of  phy¬ 
sical  exhaustion,  wdth  the  cheering  influence  of  Christian  intercourse 
and  hallowed  friendship.’ — pp.  lOG,  107. 

In  this  sphere  of  labour  Mr.  Fletcher  abode  till  1823,  making 
full  proof  of  his  ministry.  During  this  period  he  not  only  dis¬ 
charged  with  credit  and  success  the  various  onerous  duties  of  a 
large  pastorate,  and  took  an  active  part  in  various  public  institu¬ 
tions,  but  appeared  several  times  as  an  author,  lie  contributed 
considerablv  to  the  Eclectic  Review,  in  articles  marked  as  strongly 
as  any  of  the  productions  of  his  mind  and  pen  by  his  peculiar 
excellences,  published  some  single  sermons,  and  delivered  and 
presented  to  the  public  the  most  important  of  all  his  publica¬ 
tions,  the  lectures  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  During  the 
last  six  years  of  his  residence  at  Blackburn,  he  filled  the  labo¬ 
rious  and  responsible  office  of  tutor  to  an  academy  for  students 
for  the  ministry,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  a  diligence, 
wisdom,  and  grace,  which  we  have  heard  referred  to  by  those 
best  qualified  to  bear  a  testimony,  in  terms  which  any  one 
might  covet.  Besides  the  readings  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and 
Cireck  Testament,  the  various  examinations  in  class,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  establishment,  he  composed  complete 
courses  of  lectures  ou  intellectual  aud  moral  science,  universal 
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grammar,  Christian  evidences,  and  theology.  These  multiplied 
and  arduous  engagements  told  injuriously  upon  a  constitution 
not  naturally  of  great  strength,  and  doubtless  had  an  important 
influence  in  causing  his  subsequent  severe  indisposition  and  pre¬ 
mature  decease.  Having  declined  several  invitations  to  other 
spheres,  he  at  last  accepted  a  second  call  to  the  ancient  church 
at  Stepnev,  as  the  pastor  of  which  he  was  recognised,  Feb.  1 9, 
1823. 

‘Stepney,  anciently  called  Stebonhyth.  Stebonheath,  or,  Slebon- 
hecle,  was  formerly  a  small  village,  distant  from  the  city  of  London 
by  a  considerable  interval  of  uninhabited,  though  not  uncultivated, 
ground.  It  is  rich  in  associations,  literary  and  ecclesiastical,  and  not 
altogether  destitute  of  such  as  are  connected  with  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment.  ‘Hare  Hen  Jonson’  knew  the  village  well,  spending  large 
poVtions  of  his  time  in  the  place.  Milton,  too,  if  we  may  judge  from 
one  of  his  sonnets,  was  accustomed  to  visit  it  in  his  perambulations. 
In  1299,  King  Edward  the  First  held  his  parliament  there,  at  the 
residence  of  Henry  Wallis,  lord  mayor  of  London  ;  and  King  John’s 
gateway  still  stands  little  more  than  a  stone’s  throw  from  Stepney 
meeting,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  Baptist  College.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  antiquities  of  Stepney  are  almost  coeval  with  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  England,  and  probably  some  of  the  first  heralds 
of  the  cross  delivered  their  message  to  the  early  aborigines  of'the 
place. 

‘  Independency,  too,  finds  here  some  of  its  most  ancient  records, 
and  the  vestiges  of  its  earliest  and  greatest  men.  The  church,  long 
accustomed  to  assemble  in  Stetmey  meeting-house,  dates  its  origin 
from  1614,  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud.  Henry  Burton,  the 
author  of  *  The  Protestant  Protested,’  and  one  of  the  earliest  pro¬ 
moters  of  modern  Congregationalism,  w^as  honoured  in  being  present 
and  aiding  in  its  formation.  Grenhill,  Mead,  Galpine,  Mitchell, 
Hubbard,  Brewer,  and  Ford,  constituted  the  line  of  its  pastors;  and 
amongst  those  who  have  occasionally  ministered  to  its  spiritual  wants, 
we  find  the  names  of  Owen  and  Caryll,  Howe  and  Guyse.  Where 
the  church  met  during  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  is  not 
known;  although  it  is  matter  of  tradition,  that  alter  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1062,  it  was  accustomed  to  hold  lellowship 
in  a  place  near  what  is  called  The  Walnut  Tree.  In  1G74,  the  pre¬ 
sent  edifice  was  built.  The  original  form,  after  the  style  of  a  private 
mansion,  was  suggested  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
rendered  seclusion  and  secresy  at  times  needful.  Both  internally 
and  externally,  the  ancient  structure  has  been  considerably  altered 
from  the  primitive  form,  in  succeeding  periods.’ — pp.  310 — 312. 

We  cannot  attempt  a  chronological  reference  to  the  events 
and  experiences  of  the  twenty  years  spent  by  Mr.  Fletcher  in 
this  important  post  of  labour.  His  pastoral  relation  to  the 
church  at  Stepney  was  attended  with  manifest  tokens  of  the 
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divine  blessing.  He  found  that  church  iii  a  state  far  from  pros¬ 
perous;  he  left  it  greatly  increased  in  number,  and  activclv 
devoted  to  the  good  of  the  dense  population  around  it.  Jlut  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Fletcher  would  be  very  inadecpiately  estimated 
by  any  one  who  confined  his  attention  to  his  pastoral  proceed¬ 
ings  and  success.  He  was  gifted  with  a  large  measure  of  public 
spirit.  Nothing  was  alien  from  him  that  concerned  his  denomi¬ 
nation,  his  country,  or  the  world  at  large.  Primarily  devoted 
to  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  presented  a  fine  example  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  active  effort  for  the  spread  of  every  cause  that 
involved  the  enlightenment  and  evangelization  of  his  race.  He 
regarded  his  pastoral  position  as  important,  not  alone  on  its 
own  account,  but  as  facilitating  his  connection  with  the  general 
inovcmcnts  of  benevolence  and  Christian  charity.  Stepney  was 
the  centre,  but  not  the  circumference,  of  his  ministry.  He  had 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  others  also.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  his  own  charge,  he  met,  as  far  as  his  strength 
permitted,  the  calls  which  are  inseparable  from  a  prominent 
post  and  a  popular  name.  The  nature  and  number  of  these 
calls  can  be  but  poorly  conceived  by  any  one  who  has  not  been 
so  situated  as  to  feel  them.  Of  all  positions  of  difficulty,  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  fatiguing  duty,  that  of  a  minister  of  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  with  some  good  measure  of  public  acceptance,  is  one  of  the 
worst.  A  correspondence  almost  sufficient  to  employ  a  secre¬ 
tary  ;  invitations  abroad,  which  if  accepted  would  prevent  his 
being  ever  at  home,  and  duties  at  home  which,  if  performed, 
would  prevent  his  being  ever  abroad ;  demanils  of  the  pulpit 
which  would  keep  him  always  in  his  study,  and  expectations  of 
visits  which  would  forbid  his  entering  it ;  inecssant  summonses 
to  committees  and  public  meetings ;  and  interruptions  without 
end  from  callers,  each  one  of  whom  naturally  supposes  his  own 
business  the  most  important  that  can  engage  his  attention  ;*  all 
this,  besides  the  common  obligations  which  come  upon  all  men, 
personal  and  social,  may  well  give  peculiar  emphasis  and  in¬ 
tensity  to  the  exclamation — ^  AVlio  is  sufficient  for  these  things?* 
Dr.  Fletcher  had  his  full  share  of  employment  and  anxiety  from 
these  sources,  and  in  reading  his  memoirs  we  have  been  again 

*  We  have  heard  an  anecdote  from  the  lips  of  one  of  our  most  popular 
ministers,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  many  hearew. 
The  preacher  in  question  was  visiting  one  of  his  people,  who  rebuked  him 
for  the  neglect  he  supjwsed  to  have  been  shown  himself.  Uixm  a  calm  ex|)08- 
tulation  with  him  on  the  ground  of  his  unreasonableness,  from  the  size  of 
the  congregation,  &c.,  the  complainer  replied, — ‘  But  my  father  has  died, 
and  you  never  called  to  see  and  comfort  me.*  ‘  I  did  not  know*  of  your 
father’s  death,*  was  the  speedy  answer.  ‘Not  know?*  continued  the  un* 
moved  rebuker;  ‘do  you  think  I  should  not  have  known  had  your  father 
died  ?* 
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impressed  with  the  superlative  absurdity  of  tlie  eustom  which 
dooms  a  man  unaided  and  alone  to  bear  the  burden  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  duties  sueh  as  those  which  devolved  on  him.  Though 
firmly  believing  in  an  apostolical  plurality  of  pastors  over  single 
churches,  we  are  not  careful  to  ask  for  New  Testament  sanction 
or  example  in  such  a  case.  The  matter  is  not  one  that  can  be 
decided  by  criticism,  citation  of  texts,  or  appeals  to  antiquity.  An 
imperative  necessity  pronounces  an  irresistible  judgment.  The 
question  is  simply,  whether  churches  ot  a  large  size  shall  have 
any  pastors,  not  whether  they  shall  have  a  certain  number  of 
them.  No  man  can  be  a  pastor  to  a  thousand  or  two  thousand 
people  at  any  time,  and,  nt  the  present  time,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  if  it  were  not  so  at  all  times.  Such  a  church  as  that  at 
Stepney  should  have  at  least  three  pastors,  and  not  to  have 
them  must  be  death  somewhere — death  to  the  minister,  or 
death  to  the  people. 

Dr.  Fletcher  took  an  active  part  in  the  diflcrcnt  movements 
connected  w  ith  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  dissenters.  His 
views  on  the  great  questions  of  non-conformity  and  church 
establishments  were  very  decided  and  firmly  fixed,  and  he 
was  faithful,  above  many,  in  defending  and  promoting  them. 
Writing  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  in  1829,  he  thus  refers  to 
an  article  in  this  journal : — 

*  What  does  brother  11.  think  of  the  article  in  the  ‘Eclectic’  for 
December  on  Church  Reform?  It  appears  to  me  a  most  inconsistent 
piece  of  hypothetical  reasoning,  on  principles  which  are  at  complete 
variance  with  Conder’s  ‘Nonconformity.’  Why,  in  the  name  of  con¬ 
sistency,  are  we  Dissenters  at  all  on  such  principles  ?  Will  the  na¬ 
tional  Church,  however  reformed,  ever  be  such  as  to  answer  the  ends 
of  a  spiritual  constitution  on  scriptural  grounds  ?  Can  it  be  ever  so 
reformed  as  to  enable  its  members  to  follow  out  into  practical  results 
the  laws  of  Christ  ?  Let  these  be  applied,  and,  like  the  touch  of 
Ithuriel’s  spear,  the  monster  of  Church  patronage  rises  up  and  slinks 
away  abashed  and  confounded  !  ’Tis  rotten  at  the  core,  and  all  the 
evangelicals  will  sooner  or  later  find  it  so.  They  are  already  startled 
at  the  enquiries  set  on  foot,  and  are  now  trying  to  lay  the  devil  they 
have  raised,  in  the  spirit  of  political  innovation.* — p.  391. 

The  following  incident  may  amuse  some  of  our  readers.  The 
last  sermon  Dr.  Fletcher  published  was  on  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to  her 
Majesty,  through  the  lord  chamberlain,  Earl  De  La  Warr,  with 
the  following  note  : — 

*  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s  acceptance  of  the  sermon  accom¬ 
panying  this  note,  is  humbly  requested  by  her  Majesty’s  most  loyal 
and  devoted  subject,' 

*  Mile-end  Road,  Jan.  17,  1842. 


I 


J.  Fletcher.* 
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In  the  course  of  the  next  month  Earl  De  La  Warr  sent  a 
note  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  stating  that,  after  having  given  to  the 
request  the  best  consideration  in  his  power,  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his  duty  ‘  as 
a  public  officer,’  to  present  the  application  to  her  Majesty,  as  it 
liad  not,  and  obviously  could  not,  have  ‘  the  sanction  of  the 
F^stablishcd  Church.’  Dr.  Fletcher  replied,  not  questioning 
the  right  of  Lord  De  La  Warr  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the 
case,  but  expressing  his  surprise  that,  having  frequently  been 
presented  to  her  Majesty  in  the  capacity  of  a  dissenting  minis¬ 
ter,  and  as  a  member  of  a  body  whose  privilege  of  approach  to 
the  throne  on  public  occasions  was  acknowledged  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  not  being  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  should  note  be  the  reason 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  his  request.  The  lord  chamberlain 
returned  the  following  answer  : — 

‘  17,  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  March  12,  1842. 

*  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  9th  inst.,  I  have  the  honour 
to  state,  that  I  consider  the  fact  of  your  discourse  having  been  de¬ 
livered  in  a  dissenting  meeting  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  me  in 
declining  to  present  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Queen. 

With  many  apologies  for  having  detained  the  copies  so  long, 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

‘  Your  obedient  servant, 

‘  De  la  Warr.’ 

We  should  have  liked  to  give  a  longer  aecount  than  our 
space  will  permit  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s  publications.  We  agree 
with  his  son  that  he  ‘  never  did  himself  justice.  Always  fully 
occupied,  averse  to  the  mechanical  process  of  writing,  it  was 
something  to  accomplish  wdiat  he  did.  But  it  may  truly  be 
said,  that  he  did  every  thing  in  haste.’  Yet,  notwitlistanding 
this,  we  are  persuaded  that  as  an  author  he  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed.  Our  own  judgment  is  that  he  appears  in  print  to 
greater  advantage  than  he  did  as  a  preacher,  for  though  he  pos¬ 
sessed  some  peculiar  endowments  wdiich  could  not  affect  his 
writings,  yet  there  were  others  and  of  more  importance  which 
they  alone  could  fully  display.  It  is  the  gift  of  some  men  to  do 
at  once  all  that  they  can  do;  their  first  view  is  their  dearest 
and  longest ;  and  under  the  influence  of  special  excitements, 
their  passions  giving  light  and  stimulus  to  their  intellect,  they 
command  a  vigour  of  thought  and  affluence  of  language,  which 
they  might  seek  in  vain  in  the  cool  moments  of  silent  medita¬ 
tion.  Other  men  there  are  w  ho  grope  rather  than  see,  and  who 
are  unfitted  for  both  perception  and  utterance,  by  the  demands 
of  a  pressing  necessity.  Without  controverting  the  assertion 
of  his  son,  that  Dr.  Fletcher,  '  on  some  sudden  emergency, 
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surprised  his  audience  with  extemporaneous  bursts  of  eloquence 
never  surpassed  under  similar  circumstances/  we  cannot  but 
believe  tliat  the  chanicter  of  his  mind  was  not  in  a  general  way 
fairly  developed,  except  by  slow  and  continuous  operations. 
His  intellect,  as  Mr.  James  states,  *  if  not  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term  profound,  was  vigorous,  clear,  and  prompt ;  capable  of 
rigid  analytical  processes  of  investigation,  possessed  of  much 
power  of  keen  discrimination,  and  though  by  no  means  wanting 
in  creative  genius,  yet  rather  logical  than  imaginative.'  This 
is  a  faithful  description.  Dr.  Fletcher’s  productions  bore  no 
marks  of  rapid,  electrical,  thinking.  •  lie  did  not  put  para¬ 
graphs  into  sentences,  and  sentences  into  words,  lie  seldom 
had  the  figures  which  serve  not  only  as  illustrations,  but 
expressions,  of  ideas.  He  was  cool,  calm,  accurate,  and  finished, 
definite  in  conception,  unimpeachable  in  reasoning,  distinct  in 
utterance,  but  conveying  the  impression  that  he  was  giving 
forth  thoughts  that  he  had  sought  out,  not  thoughts  that  had 
come  upon  him — indicating  work  rather  than  inspiration.  It 
was  felt  that  however  excellent  he  was,  the  same  diligence  and 
taste  continued  might  have  made  him  still  more  excellent,  and 
not  that  he  had  reached  the  utmost  limit,  and  to  touch  his 
work  would  be  to  spoil  it.  Naturally  endowed  with  superior 
abilities,  he  owed  not  a.  little  to  the  great  educational  advan¬ 
tages  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  habits  of  precise  and  compre¬ 
hensive  thought  rendered  necessary  by  his  circumstances  and 
his  duties.  Hence,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  a  subject  requiring  patient  and  comprehensive  discussion, 
and  always  realized  proportionate  advantages  from  the  con¬ 
tinued  application  of  his  powers  to  the  theme  in  hand.  If  he 
had  not  the  intuition  of  some,  he  had  more,  than  the  industry, 
and  sound  judgment,  of  many.  If  he  needed  elaboration  to  do 
his  best,  with  elaboration  the  best  he  did.  The  comparison 
between  his  more  hasty  productions,  and  those  to  which  he  had 
devoted  profound  and  protracted  attention,  will  fully  bear  out  this 
remark. 

As  an  author,  the  most  important  productions  of  Dr.  Fletcher 
were  controversial,  in  form  or  reality,  or  both ;  and  for  the  work 
of  a  polemic  he  w  as  specially  adapted.  He  had  a  strong  con¬ 
viction  of  the  importance  of  theoretical  truth  and  a  healthy  love 
of  it,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  for  that  of  its  connection 
with  true  holiness  ;  he  was  perspicuous  and  logical ;  the  fulness 
and  copiousness  of  his  style  rendered  it  a  suitable  vehicle  of 
arguments,  often  felt  to  be  dry ;  while  the  great  courtesy  and 
gentleness  of  his  spirit  prevented  the  possibility  of  just  olfence 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  conducted  his  discussion.  The 
Discourse  on  Personal  Election  and  Divine  Sovereignty^  the  Lec^ 
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tures  on  the  Principles  and  Institution  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  the  sermon  on  the  Miraculous  Gifts  of  the  Primitive 
Churches,  and  Modern  Pretensions  to  their  exercise,  are  all  exam- 
plcsof  lucid  thought,  clear  discrimination,  effective  rc«asoning,and 
eloquent  writing.  The  first  has  done  good  service  in  exhibiting 
and  commending  the  now  most  prevalent  form  of  Calvinistic  the¬ 
ology ;  the  last  exerted  a  considerable  influence  in  checking  the 
delusive  opinions  and  practices  against  which  it  was  directed, 
and  had  the  honour,  as  we  happen  to  know,  of  being  accounted 
the  most  formidable  of  all  the  foes  of  the  *  work  of  the  Lord,’ 
by  Edward  Irving  himself ;  and  the  second  has  had  an  exten¬ 
sive  circulation,  having  reached  the  fourth  edition,  and  taken  a 
prominent  and  permanent  place  among  the  popular  defences  of 
‘  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.’  The  lectures  were  de¬ 
livered  at  Blackburn  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, '  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,’ 
resident  in  that  town,  ‘  in  the  vindication  of  his  own  princi¬ 
ples,’  which  excited  great  Jittcntion,  and  seemed  imperatively  to 
call  for  counteracting  mejisnres. 

*  The  lectures  created  much  excitement  at  the  time  of  their  deli¬ 

very,  and  established  the  fame  of  their  author  when  published. 
They  were  highly  commended  in  the  reviews  of  the  day,  and  arc 
referred  to  by  some  of  the  first  critics,  in  terms  of  high  approval. 
Many  and  excellent  as  are  the  works  w’hich  have  since  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  of  popery,  none,  perhaps,  so  fairly  discusses 
the  essential  principles  of  the  system  as  ascertained  from  the  best 
authorities;*  while  the  general  structure  of  the  argument  through¬ 
out  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  severest  logic.  Great  care 
was  bestowed  upon  the  composition  of  the  w'ork  :  if  it  has  any 
fault,  it  is  one  that  would  be  an  excellency  in  oral  discourse,  namely, 
a  somewhat  redundant  eloquence .  They  were  highly  suc¬ 

cessful  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  have  been  useful  in  en¬ 
lightening  and  directing  the  public  mind  in  its  higher  ranges  of 
influence.  The  Abbe  Bossut,  of  Paris,  informed  a  Protestant  gen¬ 
tleman  that  he  had  read  them,  and  that  he  considered  their  argument 
unanswerable  ;  Mr.  Moffat,  the  well-known  missionary,  related  an 
instance  of  their  usefulness  at  the  Cape,  in  the  conversion  of  two 
Roman  Catholics;  and  the  following  incident,  communicated  by 
the  Rev.  James  Thompson,  in  the  year  18*20,  was  a  further  proof 
that  the  work  was  not  without  the  Divine  blessing. 

' '  *  I  took  a  copy  of  this  work  w  ith  me  when  I  w'ent  out  to  South 
America,  in  1818.  After  being  there  some  time,  I  got  intimately 

•  *  Dr.  Dunn,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  then  at  Preston,  hearing  of 
Mr.  Fletcher’s  intention  to  publish  his  Lectures,  offered  the  use  of  his 
library,  and  transmitted  a  large  cargo  of  books,  not  easily  to  obmined 
in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  courtesy,  as  a  controversialist,  secured 
these  good  offices  of  truly  catholic  kindness,  by  which  be  was  enabled  to 
quote  irom  the  best  authorities.* 
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acquainted  with  a  Dominican  friar,  and  had  with  him  many  interest¬ 
ing  conversations  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as  on  religion.  I  at 
lengtli  lent  him  your  volume  ;  and  upon  seeing  him  some  lime  after, 
he  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  candour  with  which  you  had 
treated  the  subject,  and  particularly  noticed  the  spirit  of  piety  in 
which  the  argument  was  managed.  He  told  me  he  had  translated 
several  passages  of  the  lectures  into  Spanish,  and  every  way  he 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  work.  A  few  days  before  I  went  to 
Chili,  wishing  to  take  your  Lectures  with  me,  1  called  on  my  friend 
for  the  volume  1  had  lent  him.  Upon  my  asking  him  for  it,  he 
brought  it  out,  and  holding  it  in  both  his  hands,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  breast,  he  spoke  of  it  so  much,  and  seemed  so  reluctant  to  part 
with  it,  that  I  could  not  summon  courage  enough  to  deprive  him  of 
it.  I  therefore  presented  it  to  him  as  a  memorial  of  our  friendship, 
with  which  he  was  truly  gratified.'  ’ — pp.  205,  20G. 

The  Lectures  are  nine  in  number  :  ou  ‘  The  Authority  of  the 
Church,^  '  Oral  Tradition,^  ^  The  Papal  Supremacy,^  ‘  Traiisub- 
stantiatiou  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,^  'The  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,'  '  The  Invocation  of  Saints  and  the  Love 
of  Images/  '  Purgatory  and  the  Doctrine  of  Merit, ^  ‘  The 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,’  and  ‘  The  Genius  and  Tendency  of 
the  Papal  Religion.’  We  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be  still 
more  widely  circulated,  as  they  present  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  important  subject  discussed,  in  a  manner  to  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  and  convince  the  judgment,  of  a  large  class  of  readers 
who  are  not  to  be  reached  or  satisfied  by  every  day  productions. 
To  this  work  arc  now  added  two  lectures  ou  Puscyism,  which 
the  author  intended  to  publisli,  and  which,  though  not  by 
any  means  unworthy  of  their  companions,  would  doubtless  have 
been  improved  by  his  further  revision.  He  could  scarcely  have 
retained  the  two  introductory  pages  of  the  second  lecture,  which 
are  an  exact  copy  of  those  of  the  ninth  on  popery. 
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Art.  III. — Lectures  on  Ethics.  By  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  :  wiih 
a  Preface,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Edinburgli :  William 
Tate.  1816. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  lias  now  become  an  historical  character. 
In  the  philosophical  hemisphere,  he  occupies  confesscdlv  no 
unimportant  place.  By  some  he  is  regarded  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude ;  and  not  a  few  even  profess  to  direct  them¬ 
selves  athwart  the  ocean  of  metaphysical  speculation  by  the 
light  that  he  has  shed  upon  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  liis 
merits  as  a  philosopher  have  never  yet  been  very  definitely 
fixed;  and  we  verily  believe  that  there  arc  few,  whose  works 
it  is  so  difficult  rightly  to  appreciate,  and  whose  position  in 
the  priesthood  of  letters,  it  is  so  hard  a  matter  to  assign. 
In  our  capacity  as  judges,  in  these  questions,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  that  Eclecticism,  we  have  so  long  professed,  we  shall 
attempt  to  add  a  few  niatcrials  to  aid  the  verdict,  which  the 
mind  of  humanity  is  pronouncing. 

Dr.  Brown  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  clergyman.  Having 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  in  his  infancy,  he  was  taken 
by  his  widowed  motlier  to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  first  few 
years  of  his  mental  development,  he  manifested  that  precocity 
of  intellect,  which  often  proves  the  early  delight,  but  the  sub¬ 
sequent  disappointment,  of  parental  love,  in  his  seventh  year 
he  was  sent  to  the  vicinity  of  London  for  education.  Here 
he  remained  until  his  age  was  suthciently  mature  to  allow 
of  his  matriculation  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from  the 
literary  atmosphere  of  liich  capital  he  never  withdrew,  until 
compelled  to  bend  his  steps  southward  by  the  illness,  wliieli 
terminated  in  his  death. 

From  this  sketch  let  us  attempt  to  trace  some  of  the  main 
influences,  under  which  the  mind  of  our  philosopher  expanded. 
The  early  bias  of  his  childhood,  spent  as  it  was  in  the  family 
circle  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  must  have  cherished  the  earnest 
and  reflective  tendency  of  a  mind  naturally  inquisitive,  and 
eager  for  truth.  His  residence  in  England  was  always  admitted 
by  his  northern  associates  to  have  added  that  polish  to  ln5» 
manner,  that  refinement  to  his  imagination,  and  that  beauty 
both  to  his  writing  and  elocution,  in  which  he  stood  pre¬ 
eminent  amongst  his  countrymen.  His  first  predilection  for 
philosophy  was  fostered  in  the  lecture-room  of  Dugald  Stewart; 
and  the  comments  he  published  upon  Darwin’s  ‘  Zoonoima, 
before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  arc  a  sullieient 
proof  of  the  success,  with  which  he  had  applied  himself  to  that 
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department  of  his  education.  All  this  pointed  him  out  as 
eminently  fitted  for  the  prosecution  either  of  a  literary,  or  a 
professional  life. 

From  this  period  his  literary  history,  as  far  as  it  appears  to 
the  public  eye,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  tendencies  to  have  manifested  themselves.  Edinburgh, 
at  that  juncture,  oft’ered  to  him  associates,  all  in  the  burning 
zeal  of  their  early  manhood,  well  calculated  to  fan  the  fiamc  of  his 
incipient  genius.  There  w  ere  to  be  found  Brougham,  and  1  lorncr, 
and  Reddie,  aiid  J etfrey ;  there  were  many  other  like  aspirants 
to  literary  and  philosophic  reputation,  less  in  fame,  though 
hardly  less  in  ability ;  there,  in  a  word,  w^as  the  circle  of  minds 
at  once  profound  and  brilliant,  to  w  hich  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  ’ 
owed  its  birth  and  primary  influence.  The  spirit  which  predo- 
doniinated  in  this  circle  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  literary 
world.  Though  held  under  the  spell  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy,  as  then  represented  by  the  flowing  eloquence  and 
gnicclul  ‘  auctoritas’  of  Stew  art,  yet  it  was  struggling  from 
time  to  time  to  be  free.  The  love  of  physical  science  began 
to  break  in  upon  the  steady  action  of  the  higher  reflection; 
and  the  tendency  to  simplify  the  analysis  of  the  mental  phe¬ 
nomena,  if  it  did  not  reach  to  the  verge  of  materialism,  yet 
showed  a  lingering  relish  for  the  principles  of  Hartley  and 
Condillac.  In  the  wake  of  this,  there  followed,  as  was  quite 
natural  there  should,  a  weakening  of  the  religious  element 
within  the  mind,  an  absorption  of  the  loftiest  spiritual  ideas, 
in  the  pursuit  of  natural  phenomena,  and  an  under  current  of 
sarcastic  contenipt  aimed  against  the  peculiar  truths  of  revela¬ 
tion,  which  arc  usually  denominated  evangelical.  Of  this  spirit 
it  is  well  know’ll  that  Brown  largely  partook,  although  his 
aflcctiou  for  his  famih’,  and  the  natural  gentleness  of  his  dispo¬ 
sition  always  restrained  any  otfensive  expression  thereof. 

Two  circumstances  may  yet  be  added,  which  must  have  ope¬ 
rated  considerably  upon  the  formation  of  Brown’s  philosophic 
character.  The  one  was  his  devotion  to  the  studies  of  the  medical 
profession.  Where  the  mind  is  well  fortified  beforehand  by 
habits  of  inward  reflection,  the  pursuits  of  this  profession  may 
he  in  the  highest  degree  valuable,  ^fhe  parallelism  between  the 
body  and  the  mind,  and  their  mutual  adaptations,  must  he  such, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  sug¬ 
gestive  ot  facts  and  operations  relating  to  the  other.  But 
experience  tells  us,  that  where  the  love  of  the  ideal  has  already 
grown  dim,  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  than  such  an  *  im¬ 
mersion  in  matter’  as  medical  pursuits  foster,  to  extinguish  it  alto¬ 
gether.  The  other  circumstance  to  which  w’c  refer,  was  the  pecu- 
har  tendeucy  of  the  age  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  lu 
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England^  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hartley  had  begun  to  push 
their  principles  into  the  extreme  tenets  of  materialism.  In 
France,  the  same  doctrines  were  advocated  witli  a  brilliancy  of 
style  and  a  vigour  of  genius  r«arely  excelled ;  the  whole  How 
of  the  intellectual  spirit  of  the  age,  seemed  setting  in  towards 
the  'seen  and  temporal.’  With  this  philosophy  llrown  was 
intimately  acquainted.  The  graceful  polish  of  the  French 
style  charmed  his  car ;  the  transparent  dearness  of  the  thoughts 
excited  his  admiration ;  the  acuteness  of  the  analyses  j)crfcctly 
coincided  with  his  own  peculiar  genius ;  and,  alas !  the  irre¬ 
ligious  nature  of  the  results  created  no  revulsion  in  his  mind. 
The  counteracting  influence  of  the  German  philosophy  had  as 
yet  imadc  little  impression  upon  any  of  the  J?]nglish  writers; 
for  although  the  admiring  biograjdier  of  Brown  asserts  that  he 
studied  the  German  language  for  scientific  purposes,  and  cites 
his  review  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  as  an  evidence  of  his  being 
able  to  make  it  '.as  clear  as  its  nature  admits,’  we  should  rather 
feel  disposed  to  adduce  both  the  review  and  the  remark  iq)on 
it,  as  an  indication  that  neither  Brown  nor  his  biographer  knew 
very  much  about  the  matter. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  in  brief,  the  modifying  circumstances 
which  reacted  upon  the  n.aturally  analytic  mind  of  onr  philo¬ 
sopher,  we  see  that,  while  the  influence  of  the  Scottish  meta¬ 
physics,  of  which  he  was  a  professed  disciple,  led  him  to  secure 
certain  fundamental  haws  of  belief,  .as  a  barrier  against  the 
sweeping  scepticism  of  Hume;  yet,  that  he  w.as  led  by  his  early 
associations,  bv  his  professional  studies,  by  the  tendency  of  the 
age,  and  by  his  own  original  love  for  sim|)lific.ation,  into  a  mct.a- 
physical  system,  which  we  shall  sliow  to  be  separated  by  a  very 
narrow  limit  from  sheer  empiricism. 

It  is  h.ardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  every  system  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  every  attempt  even  at  making  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  human  mind,  must  be  very  much  modified  by  the  view' 
w  hich  is  taken  of  one  or  two  fundamental  ideas  or  principles. 
Of  these  fundamental  idc.as,  there  is  none,  w  hich  has  a  greater 
share  in  the  deter  mi  n.at  ion  of  our  philosophical  opinions,  than 
that  of  causality.  Around  this  one  notion,  or,  as  it  might 
philosophically  be  termed,  this  one  caieyonj,  there  seem  to 
g.athcr  almost  infinite  germs  of  thought ;  and,  according  as  it  is 
view  ed  in  the  commencement  of  our  speculation,  w  ill  be  the 
whole  subsequent  character  of  our  j)hilosophy.  Uj)on  this  idea 
it  mainly  depends,  w  hether  nature  is  to  be  a  succession  of  b.'irc 
physical  phenomena,  or  the  dcvclopcmcnt  of  a  living  power; 
w  hether  man  is  to  be  the  crc.'iturc.  of  his  circumstances,  or  the 
agent  in  his  own  self-unfolding ;  whether  there  be  in  our  system 
of  thinking  a  Creator,  holding  all  things  in  his  paternal  embrace. 
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or  whctlier  the  idea  of  a  God  he,  iu  the  hinj;ua"e  of  Comte,  a 
delusion  iiicideiit  to  the  infantile  state  of  the  human  mind. 

Brown’s  early  speculations  upon  this  abstruse  hut  important 
question  are  well  known.  Incited  hy  the  torrent  of  bigotry 
which  stru^^j^led  to  reject  the  claims  of  ^Ir.  Leslie  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics  in  Edinhurj^h,  on  the  ground  of  his  defence  of 
Hume’s  theory  of  Causation,  he  undertook  to  shew  that  this 
theory  was  in  great  measure  correct,  and  w  here  incorrect  was 
perfectly  harmless.  The  author  did  not  perceive  that  the  very 
theory,  which  he  attempted  to  divest  of  all  injurious  imputations, 
was  at  that  very  moment  poisoning  the  springs  of  philosophical 
truth  deep  in  the  centre  of  his  ow  n  mind.  True,  he  did  not 
contend  with  Ilumc,  that  our  w  hole  notion  of  cause  find  ellect 
is  a  mere  induction  from  outward  experience ;  hut  still  he  con¬ 
fined  the  law  of  our  belief  in  the  succession  of  phenomena  to 
the  simjde  confidence  we  feel  in  the  invariable  precedence  and 
consequence  of  those  natural  events,  w  liich  have  been  once  seen  in 
conjunction ;  firmly  denying  all  human  possil)ility  of  perceiving 
the  existence  cither  of  power  or  of  adaptation  in  the  (iuestion. 
In  other  words,  he  rejected  the  principle  of  ‘  sufficient  reason,^ 

This  theory  of  causation,  \\c  have  no  doulit,  grew'  up  into  a 
firm  conviction  in  the  mind  of  our  philosopher,  from  the  habit 
he  early  formed  of  physical  investigation.  To  the  man  who 
looks  primarily  without,  the  idea  of  i)ower  is  never  invested  with 
a  veritable  reality,  neither  can  it  ever  attain  its  true  place  in  any 
system  of  philosophy  which,  starting  from  the  objective  world, 
works  inwards  to  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind.  Such  was 
precisely  the  course  w  hich  Brown  followed  in  the  construction 
of  his  philosophic  character,  and  such  the  process  by  which  he 
attempted  to  analyse  the  idea  of  causation.  He  gazed  first 
upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  saw’  nought  but  an  inva¬ 
riable  succession  of  certain  events.  The  closer  he  analysed 
these  events  the  firmer  grew'  his  conviction,  that  no  link  of  con¬ 
nexion  was  to  he  discovered  between  them.  Here,  said  he,  is 
the  gunpowder  brought  into  contact  w  ith  the  spark,  and  there 
the  explosion.  AVhat  human  being  could  foresee  the  adaptation 
of  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consccpicnt, — what  eye  detect 
the  hidden  pow'er  which  operated  from  the  one  upon  the  other? 
Starting  with  such  analyses  as  these.  Brow  n  reasoned  inwards 
to  the  mind  ;  and,  having  found  the  I'eality  of  [xjwcr  undis- 
tinguishablc  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  keenest  percep¬ 
tion  we  can  exercise  upon  them,  he  set  dow  n  the  idea  of  power 
Rs  a  pure  abstraction,  under  the  veil  of  w  hich  we  hide  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  all  w  hich  lies  beyond  the  bare  appearjince  of  things. 

How  diflerent  would  have  been  his  conclusion  had  he  begun 
^ith  the  soul,  and  reasoned  outw  ards  to  the  w’orld  of  nature  ! 
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We  turn  the  eye  inwards,  and  what  is  the  first  thing  of  which 
we  arc  conscious?  Manifestly  oiseify  or,  in  other  words,  Me 
willy — the  power  of  spontaneous  effort  and  action.  Wc  raise 
our  arm  to  remove  an  obstacle,  and  the  change  desired  takes 
place.  What  do  wc  now  find  to  be  involved  in  the  phenomena? 
Do  we  say  here  is  the  movement  of  my  arm,  there  the  effect 
upon  the  object,  and  rest  satisfied  that  the  whole  process  is 
fully  described  ?  Far  from  it.  We  are  conscious  that  we  put 
forth  piAver,  The  effort  of  the  w  ill  is  a  thing  just  as  real  to  our 
inner  consciousness,  as  is  the  movement  of  the  arm  and  its  effect 
upon  the  object  to  our  outward  perception.  Nay,  we  feel  that 
this  power  was  necessary  to  the  result ;  that  the  arm  and  the 
obstacle  would  have  lain  in  perpetual  proximity  without  any 
change  taking  place,  were  not  such  an  efiort  of  power  put  foi  tii 
by  the  mind.  Here  then  is  the  true  type  of  a  cause,  here  the 
verification  of  the  reality  of  power.  Fraught  with  the  in¬ 
struction  of  this  self-consciousness,  w  e  approach  the  wonders  of 
nature,  we  gaze  upon  a  perpetual  succession  of  movements  and 
changes  that  arc  ever  taking  place  around  us ;  and  w  hat  convic¬ 
tion  do  they  now  suggest  ?  Clearly  tikis;  that  it  is  as  little  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  mere  skeleton  of  nature  which  we  see  bv  the  eve 

•  » 

to  start  forth  into  activity  without  some  unseen  pow  cr  or  force 
to  animate  it,  as  it  is  for  the  arm  we  c.all  our  ow  n  to  act  w  ith- 
out  the  energy  of  the  will.  The  term  law  of  nature  in  which  the 
empiric  so  highly  rejoices  is,  in  truth,  the  abstraction  by  which 
he  hides  his  ignorance ;  the  term  power  of  nature  is  that  by 
which  wc  express  the  natural  and  unsophisticated  belief  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  omnipresence  of  a  Divine  Spirit.  This  one  idea 
of  power  contains,  in  fact,  the  elements  of  an  undying  faith  in 
the  soul  and  in  Clod. 

Imbued,  then,  with  this  fundamental  error.  Brow  n  approached 
the  closer  investigation  of  the  human  mind.  Having  fortified 
himself  by  a  great  show’  of  plausible  reasoning,  grounded  upon 
the  nature  and  principles  of  physical  research,  he  set  out  with 
the  firm  impression,  that  power  w  as  a  fiction,  that  the  sum  of 
all  philosophy  is  to  observe  actual  phenomena,  and  that  when 
wc  have  traced  the  laws  of  their  succession  to  their  highest  pitch 
of  generalisation,  we  have  done  all  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
really  capable.  The  effect  of  this  upon  his  first  and  fundamental 
view  of  the  soul  of  man — the  great  object  of  intellectual  science-- 
soon  became  evident.  Instead  of  regarding  the  mind,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  more  expressively  termed,  llie  wie,  as  holding,  ni 

itself,  a  spontaneous  energy,  he  regarded  it  as  a  passive  cxist- 
. ‘  ‘  ‘  “  *  ’  lit, 

gy 
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ence,  subjected  absolutely  to  certain  impressions  Irora  witnoi 
and  certain  fixed  laws  of  consciousness  w  ithin.  The  phrascolo 
by  which  the  Scottish  school  had  previously  expressed  our  meiii 
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phenomena,  was  little  suitable  to  this  altered  point  of  view  which 
he  had  adopted.  That  school  had  regarded  the  soul  as  a  mi^htv 
energy,  exerting  its  faculties,  from  the  centre  of  its  own  being, 
upon  things  w  ithout ;  but  Brown,  instead  of  adopting  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  speaks  of  intellectual  and  active  powers,  was  now 
induced  to  describe  mind  as  a  spiritiuil  existence, exposed  to  exter¬ 
nal  influences  or  fixed  laws,  and  ever  passing  over  into  an  un¬ 
ceasing  succession  of  states,  according  as  these  influences  act 
upon  it.  It  is  curious  to  run  through  the  whole  of  his  lectures, 
and  see  how  this  idea  follows  him  like  a  spectre,  and  modifies 
his  opinions  upon  every  point.  In  his  classification,  for  example, 
of  mental  phenomena,  he  sees  only  external  and  internal  states ; 
that  is,  the  mind,  like  an  unhappy  paralytic,  put  into  different 
positions  by  outward  impulses,  or  internal  arrangements,  and 
obliged  to  remain  stationless  in  each,  until  the  next  force  comes 
to  act  upon  it.  With  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world,  he  cannot  think  that  the  soul  is  able  to  go  forth  by  its  own 
activity,  and  seize  the  reality  of  objective  existence  around  us ;  it 
must  wait  till  a  new  set  of  sensations  connected  with  the  action  of 
the  muscles  (of  which  sensations  he  boasts  himself  the  discoverer) 
teach  us  the  important  lesson  that  there  is  veritably  an  objective 
world  as  well  as  a  subjective.  How  the  mind  reasons,  however, 
from  its  muscular  feelings,  which,  as  feelings,  must  be  purely 
subjective,  after  all,  to  the  world  without,  and  liow^  it  can  infer 
any  thing  beyond  itself  from  a  sensation  vnthin  itself,  except  by 
the  aid  of  some  primitive  belief  or  intuition,  he  does  not  tell. 
Again,  attention,  which  is  pretty  generally  admitted  to  express 
the  powxr  of  the  will  over  our  intellectual  operations,  stands,  in 
the  philosophy  of  Brown,  for  a  modific;ition  of  sensation :  it  is 
the  state  of  mind  in  w  hich  ^  the  incrcascil  vividness  of  one  sen¬ 
sation  produces  a  corresponding  faintness  of  others  coexisting 
with  it.'  On  the  same  principle  w'e  find  the  theory  of  recol¬ 
lection,  which  describes  it  as  a  species  of  voluntary  memory, 
w  holly  rejected,  and  the  process  reduced  to  the  law’s  of  association. 
In  fine,  w  hether  we  regard  the  pow  ers  of  memory,  of  judgment, 
of  imagination — all  these  various  forms  of  our  mental  activity 
arc  show  n  to  arise  from  those  fixed  laws  of  suggestion,  to  the 
influence  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  subjected  as  absolutely  as 
is  a  machine  to  the  'primum  mobile'  by  which  it  acts.  Such 
w’as  the  result,  as  w'c  believe,  the  necessary  result  ot  the  theory 
of  causation,  w  ith  which  Brown  entered  upon  his  philosophical 
career.  Once  exclude  the  idea  of  j)ow’cr  from  our  enumeration 
of  the  elements  of  successive  phenomena,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
in  completing  a  mental  analysis,  is  simply  to  set  down  the  generic 
changes  which  our  minds  undergo,  and  to  define  the  circum- 
stjuices  under  which  they  take  place.  From  such  a  process  the 
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personal  consciousness  of  effort,  must,  of  course,  in  order  to 
save  the  validity  of  the  theory  on  which  the  whole  proceeds,  be 
entirely  rejected. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  Brown’s  w  ritings,  as  a  whole,  than  the  warfare  in  which 
he  engaged  against  the  pcrccptionalist  philosophy  of  Pr.  lleid. 
To  oppose  the  levelling  principles  of  Hume’s  scepticism,  had 
been  the  great  passion  of  Ueid’s  life.  Incited  by  this  desire,  he 
Imd  penetrated  to  the  very  core  of  the  evil,  and  found  it  to  origi¬ 
nate  mainly  in  the  ideal  system.  This  system,  which  has  been 
recast  and  rcpui)lished  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  in  so  many 
different  forms,  has  retained,  in  every  instance,  one  essen¬ 
tial  element,  namely,  that  our  knowledge  of  external  objects  is 
conveyed  by  some  kind  of  inward  rej)resent(itlon  to  the  mind, 
lleid  combatted  this  notion  bv  every  argument  w  hich  his  indus- 
trious  and  inventive  mind  could  supply.  He  showed  that  if  we 
arc  really  dependent  upon  such  an  inward  representation  to  give 
us  a  knowledge  of  the  objective  world,  we  may  despair  of  that 
knowledge  ever  possessing  any  certainty,  to  which  we  can  safely 
trust.  The  truth  of  such  representation,  as  he  correctly  show  ed, 
could  never  be  verified  ;  because  the  verification  of  it  wonhl 
require  us  to  perceive  the  objects  unrepresent edy  the  possibility 
of  which  is  denied  by  the  very  hypothesis  itself,  lleid,  aecord- 
ingly,  took  his  stand  upon  the  principle,  that  we  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  direct  ])erccption  of  things  w  ithout  us,  and  that  we 
need  no  inward  rescmbljincc  whatever  to  bring  them  home  to 
our  consciousness. 

But  now  our  philosopher  comes  to  play  Ills  part  upon  the 
stage  of  this  great  controversy.  And  what  docs  he  do?  lie 
begins  by  asserting,  that  the  ideal  system  had  never  been  held 
in  modern  times  at  till ;  that  Heid  had,  in  matter  of  fact,  been 
all  the  while  fighting  with  straws,  and  that  his  claims  to  the 
glory  of  refuting  the  doctrine  were  accordingly  vain  and  worth¬ 
less.  Singular  phenomenon  !  Here  is  one  philosopher  struggling 
all  his  life  against  a  giant  evil,  which  he  considers  to  be  under¬ 
mining  the  springs  of  human  belief;  and  there  is  another  who 
declares,  that  he  w  as  fighting  against  a  spectre  of  his  ow  n  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  or  at  least  against  the  ghost  of  a  monster,  which  had 
died  and  been  buried  long  ago,  in  the  dark  ages. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  involves  the  illustration 
of  Brow  n’s  philosophic.al  character,  w  hich  we  designed  to  bring 
out.  First  of  all,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  great  incompetency 
which  it  betrays  in  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  metaphysical 
thinking.  \Vhen  Brown  denied  the  existence  of  the  ideal  system 
in  modern  times,  he  had  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  eftluxions  of 
Democritus,  and  the  phantasms  of  Aristotle.  In  this  form,  it  is 
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perfectly  true,  the  theory  in  question  never  appeared  after  the 
jargon  of  scholasticism  died  away  ;  hut  it  is  equally  true,  that  the 
representationalist  hypothesis,  which  in  every  essential  element 
is  the  same,  lived  on  in  all  its  vigour  down  to  the  period  in 
which  it  met  w  ith  licid  as  an  antagonist.  Locke’s  theory  of  the 
understanding,  for  example,  is  built  entirely  upon  it.  In  his 
system,  inward  ideas^  as  representatives  of  objective  truth,  cover 
tlie  whole  ground  of  the  human  consciousness ;  and  his  great 
etlbrt  is  to  shew,  that  they  correspond  accurately  with  their 
archetypes.  ‘  It  is  evident,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  mind  knows  not 
things  immediately,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  which 
it  has  of  them  :  our  know  ledge,  therefore,  is  real  only  so  far  as 
there  is  a  conformity  betw  een  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.’ 
Tlie  idealism  of  Berkeley,  it  is  well  know  n,  and  the  scepticism  of 
Hume,  were  ecpially  built  upon  the  arguments  which  tliis  repre- 
sentationalist  hyjmthcsis  afforded  :  and  if  so,  it  must  be  granted 
that  it  was  no  shadow  of  a  dc[)arted  reality,  against  w  hich  Keid 
directed  the  brunt  of  his  life's  controversy. 

The  chief  point  of  the  matter,  how  ever,  still  remains  ;  namely, 
that  Brown  himself,  while  he  was  denying  the  existence  of  the 
monster,  w  hich  had  roused  the  polemic  ire  of  his  ])rcdeccssor, 
was  really  himself  w  ithin  its.  gnvsp.  Like  the  harndcss  domestic 
crcjiture  to  which  common  report  assigns  the  possession  of  nine 
lives,  this  metaphysical  hydra  had  crept  again  slily  into  being, 
and  revenged  itself  upon  its  adversary  by  gaining  over  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  own  philosophical  school.  Brown  himself, 
despite  all  his  assertions  that  the  ideal  system  was  buried  and 
forgotten,  w  as  virtually  one  of  its  most  uncompromising  advo¬ 
cates.  True,  he  did  not  advocate  ‘films,’  and  ‘phantasms,’  and 
‘  sensible  species  but  in  no  work,  cither  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  is  the  representationalist  hypothesis  of  human  knowledge 
more  fully  asserted,  and  consistently  maintained,  than  in  Ids. 
AVhile  Reid  asserted  that  our  knowledge  of  the  objective,  in 
every  act  of  perception,  is  immediate  or  intuitive.  Brown  asserted 
that  we  know  nothing  immediately,  but  the  states  and  modi¬ 
fications  of  our  own  ndnds;  w  hile  the  former  rested  the  validity 
of  our  knowledge  upon  the  firm  basis  of  consciousness  itself,  the 
latter  rested  it  upon  a  mere  inference  drawn  from  those  inward 
phenomena  to  which  alone,  he  affirms,  we  have  any  immediate 
access. 

The  origin  of  all  the  misunderstandings  into  which  our  author 
fell  upon  this  subject,  may  be  traced  to  that  same  theory  of 
causation  on  which  we  have  already  animadverted.  Accustomed 
to  view  mind,  not  as  a  poweVf  but  as  a  succession  of  different 
states  of  consciousness,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility 
of  our  having  any  direct  knowledge,  beyond  these  inward  modi- 
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fications,  winch  the  soul  undergoes.  So  intent  was  he  upon  this 
view  of  the  case,  that  he  did  not  even  perceive  the  fundamental 
difference  between  lleid^s  theory  of  perception  and  his  own ; 
much  less  did  he  imagine  that  the  latter  really  involved  all  the 
principles  against  which  Reid  directed  his  argumentation.  A 
more  patient  investigation  of  the  subject  would  have  shewn  him 
that,  instead  of  convicting  Reid  of  a  useless  struggle,  he  must 
himself  either  give  up  his  fundamental  stand-point,  or  gird  him¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  very  arguments,  whose  significancy 
he  had  called  in  question. 

Let  it  be  here  remarked,  how  marvellously  different  extremes 
of  opinion  on  any  question  meet  together  in  their  results.  The 
empiric,  who  starts  with  the  principle  that  every  sensation  and 
idea  is  the  copy  of  some  external  reality,  soon  gets  involved  in 
the  inevitable  consequence,  that  these  representations  form  the 
whole  limit  of  our  mind^s  activity.  This  being  the  case,  there  is 
a  subjective  circle  described,  beyond  which  no  effort  of  philo¬ 
sophy  can  bring  us.  The  idealist  can  here  step  in,  and,  dissi¬ 
pating  with  all  imaginable  ease  the  blind  trust  which  is  reposed 
in  the  objective  validity  of  our  sense-perceptions,  will  force  us, 
one  bv  one,  into  the  admission  of  all  his  conclusions.  And  thus 
the  philosophy  which  takes  its  start  from  the  purely  sensational, 
cuds  in  a  course  of  reasoning  which  binds  us  down  to  the  purely 
ideal.  ^Meantime,  truth  marches  on  in  her  course,  and  gathers 
strength  from  the  very  illustrations  which  error  itself  casts 
around  her. 

Rut  we  are  forgetting  that  it  is  Brown’s  ethical  opinions  to 
which  our  remarks  ought  to  be  peculiarly  directed.  AVc  regret, 
however,  the  length  of  illustration  w  hich  we  have  devoted  to  his 
psychological  principles  so  much  the  less,  because  his  ethical 
theory  was  necessarily  influenced — nay,  even  created — bv  them. 
Brow  n’s  moral  system  is  acknow  ledged,  even  by  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  his  mental  philosophy,  to  be  a  failure,  llow'  could 
it  be  otherwise?  lie  failed  to  bring  to  the  subject  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  upon  which  all  true  moral  reasoning  rests;  1  mean 
the  great  idea  of  human  freedom. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  at  first  sight,  that  in  a  course  of 
a  hundred  lectures,  purporting  to  go  over  the  w  hole  ground  of 
our  mental  and  moral  phenomena,  not  one  single  page  should 
be  devoted  to  the  direct  analysis  of  the  will.  The  consciousness 
of  voluntary  effort,  one  w  ould  have  thought,  was  a  thing  so  clear 
and  so  universal,  that  a  far  less  analytic  mind  than  that  of  Brow  n 
mtist  have  given  it  a  prominent  place  in  his  enuncij\tion.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Scottish  school,  to  which  he  belonged,  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  powers  of  the  wilt  one  great  division 
of  our  mental  phenomeua;  so  that  his  very  historical  position 
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would  seem  to  have  forced  the  subject  fully  upon  his  attention. 
A  little  consideration,  however,  shews  us  that,  according  to 
Brown’s  method  of  viewing  the  human  consciousness,  no  place 
could  be  left  for  what  is  properly  designated  volition.  Listen  to 
the  following  account  of  our  mental  constitution  : — 

‘All  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  I  have  already 
frequently  repeated,  are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain 
states.  To  these  successive  states,  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and 
consequently  our  arrangements,  which  can  comprehend  only  what  we 
know,  are  necessarily  limited.  With  this  simple  word  state,  1  use 
the  phrase  affection  of  mind  as  synonymous,  to  express  the  momen¬ 
tary  feeling  whatever  it  be  ;  with  this  ditference  only,  that  the  word 
affection  seems  to  me  better  suited  to  express  that  momentary  feeling 
when  considered  as  an  effect.’ 

And  again : — 

*  Our  states  of  mind,  or  our  affections  of  mind,  are  the  simplest 
terms  which  I  can  use,  for  expressing  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
of  the  mind  in  all  their  diversity,  as  existing  phenomena,  without  any 
mixture  of  hypothesis  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  suc¬ 
cessive  changes  may  be  supposed  to  arise.’ 

Now  here  is  a  view  of  mind  which  conceives  of  it  as  an 
existence  subjected  merely  to  a  series  of  affections^  and  ever 
passing  through  a  succession  of  states,  which  are  each  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  by  certain  antecedents.  In  this  theory,  what 
place  is  there  for  the  toil  I — the  power  of  spontaneous  action — 
that  one  ever  abiding  fact  of  mind  which  is  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  ordinarv  laws  of  causation  ?  There  can  be 
really  no  sclf-actioxi  in  the  question — the  will  becomes  here  ab¬ 
solutely  synonymous  with  (l(\sire,  and  the  whole  controversy 
respecting  its  liberty  or  its  bondage  is  blotted  out  of  the  page 
of  metapliysical  discussion.  That  there  is  something  at  first 
sight  plausible  and  apparently  simple  in  Brown’s  view  of  our 
mentJil  phenomena  maybe  readily  granted;  but  nothing  can 
be  really  more  false  and  deceptive.  It  makes  our  consciousness 
to  resemble  a  ehain  consisting  of  separate  links,  the  one 
springing  out  of  the  other.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  like  one  con¬ 
tinuous  thread,  without  any  division  into  parts,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  and  the  will  are  in- 
dissolublv  woven  together.  The  notion  of  transition-states  is 
purely  imaginarv.  There  is  no  such  transition  in  the  soul : 
there  arc  no  fixed  points  in  our  being  in  which  w’e  can  say,  now 
I  exist  in  one  state  of  consciousness,  and  now'  I  am  passing 
over  into  another.  Consciousness  is  a  unity ;  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed  run  through  the  w  hole  of  its  being  ;  every 
instant  is  a  state  and  every  instant  is  also  a  change  ;  to  it  being 
and  progressing  are  the  same  things,  and  you  can  no  more  say 
that  this  moment’s  state  of  mind  is  determinative  of  the  next. 
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tlian  you  can  divide  off  a  stream  into  certain  lengtlis  and  say, 
this  piece  of  tlie  current  is  determined  by  tliat  other  piece,  which 
went  before  it.  Strictly  speaking,  the  mind  never  does  exist 
in  certain  states  which  are  called  now’  thought,  now'  memory, 
now'  desire,  &c.,  it  is  conscious  rather  of  an  eternal  unbroken 
state  of  thinking,  willing,  desiting, — only  that  sometimes  one 
element  of  its  being  is  more  predominant,  and  sometimes  an¬ 
other. 

Brown  was  too  acute  a  reasoncr  not  to  deduce  his  moral 
theory  by  a  valid  logical  process,  from  the  views  he  had  laid 
down  upon  psychology,  lie  looked  upon  the  moral  phenomena 
as  states  of  mind,  which  must  have  their  proper  antecedents  in 
the  chain  of  our  consciousness.  A  little  observation  sulliccd 
to  determine  what  the  antecedents  and  consequents  really 
were.  Here  is  an  action  performed  in  our  presence, — what  is 
the  consequence  ?  A  feeling  of  approbation.  Here  is  another 
perpetrated  before  onr  eyes,  and  the  result  is  a  feeling  of  disap- 
])rol)ation.  In  the  actions  we  see  certain  antecedents,  in  tlic 
feelings  we  see  certain  consc(iucnts.  In  these  successive  phe¬ 
nomena,  according  to  Brown,  the  w  hole  nature  of  morals,  as  far 
as  we  can  ever  comprehend  them,  is  included.  AVhat  else  is 
there  to  discover  ?  Wc  observe  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  we 
mark  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  recur.  By  this  we  sec  that 
the  very  principle,  which  had  led  our  philosopher,  in  all  physical 
research,  to  interdict  the  inquiry, — why  is  it  that  one  event  is 
succeeded  by  another,  or  what  adaptation  has  the  antecedent  to 
bring  about  the  consccpieut — that  very  principle  resisted  every 
effort  he  might  otherwise  have  made  to  dive  deeper  into  the 
nature  of  moral  distinctions.  The  consequence  is,  that  his 
whole  theory  is  not  only  laid  open  to  the  charge  of  ineompe- 
tency,  but  involves  certain  inferences,  which  are,  to  say  tlic 
least,  very  startling  to  our  moral  sensibility.  According  to 
these  inferences,  moral  distinctions,  f.  c.,  good  and  evil,  must 
depend  solely  upon  the  character  of  our  emotions.  A  thing 
w'hich  produces  moral  approbation  is  good, — a  thing  w  hich  i)ro- 
duccs  moral  disapprobation  is  evil.  The  standard  of  moral 
excellence,  then,  must  lie  simply  in  our  own  feelings;  were 
these  feelings  to  vary,  the  grounds  of  right  and  wrong  must 
vary  also ;  nay,  if  there  w  ere  a  being  or  a  race  so  different  from 
ourselves  as  to  feel  disapprobation  where  w  e  approve,  and  vice 
versd,  then  good  would  be  to  them  evil,  and  evil  would  become 
good. 

Another  result  of  this  method  of  reasoning  is,  that  we  must 
regard  virtue  as  being,  per  se,  a  nonentity.  A  stone  dropped 
from  the  house-top  descends  to  the  earth,  and  we  say  that  it 
descends  by  the  law’  of  gravitation.  A  good  action  is  committed 
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and  it  produces  moral  approbation  in  our  minds  :  the  cause  of 
which  approbation  we  say  is  the  virtue  of  the  action.  Here,  ac¬ 
cording^  to  Brown’s  method  of  philosophising,  arc  parallel  cases. 
In  the  former  case,  be  would  say,  that  what  we  term  j^ravita- 
tion  is  a  mere  abstraction,  that  the  tendency  of  Ijodies  to  fall  is 
a  simple  fact,  which  all  may  observe,  but  that  no  power  or 
adaptation,  nothing  beyond  the  fact  itself,  can  be  said  to  appear 
in  the  whole  phenomenon.  In  like  manner,  experience  tells 
us  that  certain  actions  i)roducc  certain  moral  feelings  in  our 
minds ;  but  to  assert  that  they  do  so  in  consc(piencc  of  the 
virtue  they  possess,  is  to  turn  a  mere  abstraction  into  a  reality. 
Virtuous  agents  there  are,  but  virtue  there  is  none,— it  merely 
expresses  the  relation  supposed  to  exist  between  the  deed  we 
admire,  and  the  approbation  which  succeeds  it. 

Imperfect  as  we  regard  this  account  of  moral  distinctions, 
yet  we  ])lace  it  in  a  higher  rank  than  those  utilitarian  systems, 
which  Brown  so  ably  and  eloquently  exposed.  It  has,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  appealing  to  a  species  of  moral  sense,  w  hich  of  itself 
would  guard  the  shrine  of  virtue  from  the  abuses,  to  whieh  it 
has  so  often  been  exposed  from  the  liands  of  those,  who  calculate 
good  and  evil  by  tbe  pains  and  pleasures  they  involve.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  the  spirit  of  Brow  n’s  philosophy,  did  not 
allow  him  to  go  one  step  deeper,  and  enquire  after  that  eternal 
law’  of  right,  of  which  our  moral  sensibilities  arc  a  faint  reilcc- 
tion.  Just  as  external  phenomena  not  only  suftice  to  create  a 
sensation  in  the  mind,  but  lead  us  to  the  conception  of  an 
absolute  substance,  by  w  hich  all  the  fleeting  appearances  of  things 
arc  upheld ;  so  the  contemplation  of  a  right  action,  in  addition 
to  the  personal  emotion  it  excites,  leads  us  to  a  region  of  moral 
distinctions  absolute  in  its  nature,  and  unch.angcable  in  its  laws. 
As  the  pure  reason  conducts  us  through  the  world  of  changing 
phenomena,  to  one  of  fixed  and  eternal  existence ;  so  the  prac¬ 
tical  reason  hurries  us  through  the  storm  of  our  moral  sensi¬ 
bilities,  into  that  serene  atmosphere  of  absolute  truth,  where  the 
moral  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe  is  seen  to  spring  from 
the  unchangeable  ujiturc  of  God  himself. 

The  evils  of  Brow  n’s  ethical  theory,  we  should  say,  arise  from 
its  defectiveness,  rather  than  its  actual  errors.  There  are  two 
great  problems,  of  which  moral  philosophy  ought  to  seek  the 
solution,  namely,  what  is  conscience  and  what  is  virtue  ?  in 
other  words,  w  hat  are  the  moral  elements  in  man,  and  what  the 
law  of  right  in  the  universe  at  large.  To  solve  the  first,  we  must 
shew’,  that  there  is  a  basis  laid  for  responsibility  in  our  free 
^ency,  that  our  free  agency  is  directed  by  intelligence,  and  our 
intelligence  stimulated  by  moral  sensibility.  Brown  has  pointed 
out  the  operations  of  the  intelligence  and  the  forms  of  our  sen- 
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sibility,  but  of  our  free  agency  be  has  failed  to  give  any  satis¬ 
factory  account;  and  without  this,  all  moral  accountability 
sinks  into  an  empty  name.  With  regard  to  the  problem — what 
is  virtue?  Brown  replies,  if  we  may  put  the  language  of 
Bentham  into  his  mouth,  that  it  is  a  fictitious  entity.  Deluded 
by  his  psychological  principles,  he  made  no  attempt  to  penetrate 
behind  the  veil  of  our  feelings  to  the  real  world  of  moral  truth 
itself ;  accordingly  he  has  left  behind  him  an  ethical  system, 
which  merely  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  phenomeua,  but 
fails  entirely  to  shew  that  our  moral  sentiments  arc  grounded 
in  the  eternal  nature  of  things  themselves. 

Having  thus  strongly  expressed  our  views  of  Brown  s  errors 
and  defects,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  award  him  our  meed 
of  sincere  admiration  in  those  points  where  he  is  truly  admir¬ 
able.  His  wonderfully  acute  power  of  analysis,  aided  him  iii 
resolving  many  facts,  which  his  predecessors  had  left  unex¬ 
plained.  His  polished  and  poetical  mind  threw  a  charm  over 
every  subject  he  undertook  to  discuss.*  His  gentle  nature,  and 
loving  heart,  infused  a  warmth  aud  tenderness  into  his  style, 
which  makes  it  peculiarly  pleasing  and  persuasive.  AVith  such 
accompaniments  every  theory  he  propounds  looks  attractive  aud 
beautiful,  his  errors  themselves  are  so  charming  that  we  would 
fain  believe  them  for  the  loveliness  of  their  exterior,  and  w  e  arc 
led  almost  insensibly  into  sympathy  with  his  thoughts  from  the 
syiiipathy  we  cannot  fail  to  have  with  his  atl’ections.  Added  to 
this,  Brow  n,  though  not  profoundly  read  in  philosophical  lore — 
yet  was  an  eminently  learned  man  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
that  word.  His  mind  was  stored  with  classical  allusions,  the 
choicest  passages  of  our  own  most  elegant  literature  were 
treasured  up  in  his  wonderfully  retentive  memory ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  physical  science  was  such  as  would  have  probably 
rendered  him  a  discoverer  in  that  department,  had  not  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  philosophy  attracted  him  into  another 
sphere  of  mental  action.  All  this  has  tended  to  give  not  only 
popularity,  but  a  kind  of  weight  and  authority  to  his  opinions 
upon  metaphysical  questions.  It  seemed  impossible,  that  a  mind 
so  accomplished  should  wander  far  from  the  road  of  truth.  On 
these  grounds  it  is  that  the  public  has  found  it  dillicult  to  appre¬ 
ciate  him  aright,  and  for  this  very  purpose,  we  have  felt  it  to  be 
the  more  needful  to  express  as  clearly  as  possible  our  dissent 
from  many  of  his  opinions. 

The  work,  which  has  led  to  the  preceding  remarks,  is  a 
rcpublication  of  Brown’s  lectures  on  Ethics  aud  Natural 
Tlieology,  with  an  introductory  preface  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  To 
do  the  editor  justice,  we  must  say,  that  the  Doctor  has  written  a 
very  lucid  and  impartial  critique  upon  the  subject.  He  has 
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dealt  with  the  errors  of  his  author,  it  is  true,  with  a  very  gentle 
hand ;  but  no  less  firmly  has  he  asserted  the  deficiency  of  his 
system  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  completing 
it  by  studying  in  connexion  the  profounder  principles  of  Butler, 
upon  the  objective  validity  of  mond  distinctions,  and  the 
supremacy  of  conscience.  If  the  work  be  read  and  judged  of 
under  the  influence  of  this  recommendation,  we  trust,  that  it 
may  be  productive  of  much  instruction,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  afford  much  enjoyment  to  many  a  reflective  mind.  There 
is  one  point  of  view  indeed,  in  which  we  believe  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  these  lectures  may  be  eminently  useful,  and  that  is  in 
the  masterly  examination  they  afford  of  all  those  selfish  and 
utilitarian  systems,  which  have  played  their  part  and  deluded 
their  votaries  in  modern  times.  Upon  this  subject.  Brown 
evidently  felt  strongly;  his  own  high  moral  sensibility  could  not 
endure  to  regard  right  and  wrong  under  the  aspect  of  a  cold  calcu¬ 
lation  of  profit  and  loss ;  and  he  has  brought  all  his  eloquence 
to  bear  upon  the  refutation  of  opinions  so  derogatory  to  the 
sanctity  of  moral  truth.  Added  to  this,  the  very  fact  that  so 
great  and  so  good  a  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  has  ventured  to  send 
forth  these  lectures  at  once  with  the  cordial  expression  of  his 
admiration  at  much  they  contain,  and  the  no  less  cordial  recom¬ 
mendation  to  all  who  read  them,  to  shun  their  errors  and  supply 
their  defects, — this  very  fact,  wc  say,  may  be  sufficient  to  im¬ 
press  the  real  nature  of  moral  truth  upon  many  minds,  who 
might  otherwise  have  read  the  lectures  in  other  editions  with 
unmingled  admiration.  In  fact,  we  can  hardly  help  enter¬ 
taining  the  secret  thought,  that  one  object  in  bringing  out  the 
present  work,  was  to  give  the  public  the  opportunity  of  reading 
it,  in  connection  with  the  remarks,  which  the  preface  contains, 
and  of  seeing  the  weighty  authority  of  Brown  in  some  points 
counterbalanced  by  the  equ.ally  illustrious  name  of  Chalmers. 

In  an  age  marked  like  the  present  by  a  very  lamentable 
dearth,  in  sound  ethical  writing,  we  hardly  know  how  we  could 
supply  the  place  of  these  lectures,  so  far  as  the  polemical  part 
of  them  is  concerned,  with  anything  better.  We  say  nothing 
to  depreciate  the  valuable  disquisitions  of  Payne  and  Wardlaw 
upon  moral  truth,  nor  the  admirable  work  of  the  lamented 
Spalding ;  we  would  rather  entreat  the  ethical  student  first  to 
peruse  the  masterly  analysis  w  hich  he  will  find  in  Bn>wn,  of  the 
different  systems,  and  then  turn  to  the  other  writers  we  have 
mentioned,  to  supply  the  remaining  deficiencies.^  Lverything 
around  us  seems  to  impress  the  conviction,  tliat  in  philosophy 
and  morals,  as  well  as  in  many  other  departments  of  thouglit,  an 
enlightened  eclecticism  must  be  our  guide.  Let  mind  still 
continue  to  act  upon  mind  :  instead  of  condemning  a  man  for 
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his  inte1lcctu«*il  errors,  let  us  shew  how  tliey  may  he  corrected 
by  the  sounder  thinking  of  another,  or  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
liis  own  understanding;  let  the  principle  of  lalionr  by  associa¬ 
tion  be  carried  into  the  spiritual  republic,  and  we  have  no  fear 
of  the  result.  It  is  only  the  weak  and  sickly  understanding 
which  trembles  at  behohling  the  wanderings  of  honest  minds  in 
the  search  after  truth ;  the  man  who  loves  truth  itself  more  than 
a  system  or  a  school,  and  has  an  unslniking  contidence  in  its 
power,  will  see  it  gaining  strength  at  every  turn,  and  rejoice  in 
the  very  controversies  which,  sweeping  like  storms  through  the 
stagnant  atmosphere,  render  it  only  more  clear  and  more  per¬ 
vious  to  the  glorious  light  of  heaven. 


Art.  IV. — Obsert'ations  in  Natural  History:  with  an  introduction  on 
Habits  of  Observing,  as  connected  with  the  Study  of  that  Science, 
Also  a  Calendar  of  Periodic  Phenomena  in  Natural  History;  with 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  such  Registers.  By  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Jenyns,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  440.  London :  John  Van 
Voorst,  184G. 

!Mr.  Jenyns  in  the  present  volume  has  contributed  to 
natural  science  the  result  of  his  observations,  commencing, 
when  he  was  ‘yet  warm  with  the  ardour  inspired  by  a  first 
perusal  of  W  hite’s  own  work,^  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  llis  original  intention  w  as  to  publish  the  facts 
he  had  collected  in  the  form  of  notes  to  a  new  edition  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Selhorne,  but  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  his  materials,  he  found  it  necessary  to  embody  them  in  a 
separate  volume.  We  think  that  in  doing  so  he  has  exercised 
a  sound  judgment.  The  system  of  overloading  popular  scien¬ 
tific  works  w  ith  editorial  notes,  and  comments  is,  in  many  res¬ 
pects,  objectionable.  If  a  writer  has  really  anything  of  value 
to  communicate  to  the  public,  he  had  far  better  give  it  an  in¬ 
dependent  existence,  than  seek  to  force  it  into  notice,  and  pro¬ 
bably  consign  it  into  oblivion,  under  the  halo  of  another’s 
reputation.  The  editorial  system  is  alike  unjust  to  himself 
and  to  his  author.  White’s  Selhorne  requires  few  notes  either 
illustrative  or  emendator}\  We  like  to  read  it  as  he  left  it.  It 
is  just  what  it  professes  to  be — a  simple  record  of  his  own 
observations  within  a  particular  district.  And,  therefore,  with 
every  respect  to  his  numerous  editors,  w  e  can  only  say  that  if  we 
are  to  be  favoured  with  a  record  of  their  experience,  w  e  prefer 
having  it  in  their  own  pages  and  not  in  his. 
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Most  field-naturalists  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  their  favourite  science,  and  we  always  gladly 
welcome  such,  when  they  appear  in  a  form  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Jenyns  in  the  present  instance.  His  work  is 
a  favorable  specimen  of  the  class.  It  makes  a  very  readable 
book.  Ilis  position  as  a  country  clergyman  has  atforded  him 
excellent  opportunities  of  investigating  natural  objects,  and 
many  of  tbe  facts  which  he  has  recorded  are  highly  interesting. 
He  already  ranks  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist,  and  the  present 
work  proves  him  to  be  a  diligent  and  accurate  observer.  Still 
there  are  some  particulars  recorded  in  his  pages  of  such  trifling 
importance  that  they  might  have  been  safely  omitted,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  volume  might,  in  our  opinion,  have 
been  condensed  with  advantage.  We  wish,  too,  that  a  cheaper 
style  of  publication  had  been  adopted.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  large  type  and  leaded  lines  and  blank  spaces.  By  a 
judicious  '  getting  up’  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  volume  might 
have  been  reduced  at  least  one  half,  and  in  that  ease  we  should 
have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  saying,  that  >ve  think  the 
money  dcvoteil  to  its  purchase  might,  in  this  age  of  cheap 
literature,  be  better  expended. 

Mr.  Jenyns  opens  his  work  with  an  essay  on  ‘  Habits  of 
Observing.'  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s  talc  entitled  '  Eyas  and  no  Eyes,  and  the  lessons  it 
teaches  might  be  applied  to  a  large  section  of  mankind.  It  is 
astonishing  how  circumscribed  is  the  knowledge  w'hich  most 
persons  have  of  the  commonest  objects  by  which  they  arc  sur¬ 
rounded.  They  may  walk  through  the  fields,  or  w  ander  in  the 
woods,  but  the  varied  notes  of  the  birds  strike  on  dull 
ears,  and  the  eye  fails  to  notice  the  opening  blossom  or  the 
spangled  insect.  The  study  of  natural  history  is  nothing  more 
than  the  exercise  of  oiir  senses.  It  is  simply  to  use  our  sight, 
our  hearing,  and  our  smell.  If  we  examine  the  petals  of  a 
flower,  the  structure  of  an  animal,  or  mark  the  transformations 
of  a  butterfly,  we  arc  to  that  extent  naturalists.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  recondite  (juestions  of 
specific  arrangements,  or  burden  our  memories  with  puzzling 
technicalities, — all  these  may  be  well  in  their  place,  but  the 
study  of  nature  may  exist  without  them.  Nor  are  we  required 
to  devote  large  portions  of  our  time  in  order  to  derive  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  natural  history.  The  most  pleasing  departments  of  the 
science  are  the  most  easily  accessible.  In  this,  as  in  most  other 
things,  there  are  extremes  on  both  sides.  AV  e  meet  with  some 
men  w  ho  have  ‘  no  eyes,'  who  stupidly  deny  themselves  the 
gratification  for  which  God  has  so  exquisitely  adapted  their 
senses,  and  with  others  whose  microscopical  powers  of  vision 
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search  into  the  most  insignificant  matters^  and  who  devote 
months  and  years  to  a  patient,  but  almost  profitless  enquir}% 

We  consider  natural  history,  then,  rather  in  the  light  of  a  recrea¬ 
tion  than  of  a  study.  And  whilst  we  think  that  a  life  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  it  might  be  more  usefully  spent,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  who  might  not  pay  sorne  attention  to 
the  pursuit  with  advantage  and  enjoyment.  To  those  resident 
in  the  country,  natural  history  offers  especial  inducements,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  amusement,  but  because  they  may  obtain,  by 
careful  observation,  practical  knowledge  of  considerable  value. 
Serious  injury  often  arises  to  agriculturists  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  habits  of  common  species.  Certain  kinds  of  birds,  for 
instance,  are  frequently  destroyed  in  places  where  their  preser¬ 
vation  would  be  beneficial.  And  the  ravages  of  insects  arc  suf¬ 
fered  to  a  great  extent,  when  probably  a  little  informtition 
respecting  them,  might  suggest  means  for  eradicating  the  evil. 
Mr.  Jenyns  has  some  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted,*  he  observes,  '  that  the  study  of  noxious 
insects  is  not  more  attended  to  by  practical  agriculturists.  It  is  often 
such  persons  alone  who  can  supply  the  facts  necessary  for  clearing 
up  their  history.  And  the  extent  to  which  they  suffer  in  their  crops 
from  the  attacks  of  different  species  in  certain  seasons,  one  might 
have  supposed  a  sufficient  motive  for  undertaking  the  inquiry. 
Something  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  this  way  ;  but  a  vast  deal 
more  of  investigation  is  needed  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  successfully 
counteracting  these  enemies,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immense  damage 
they  occasion.  They  may  appear  puny  and  insignificant  when 
viewed  singly;  but,  in  their  combined  operations,  they  are  often 
more  destructive  and  alarming  than  other  animals  infinitely  superior 
to  them  in  size,  and  ranking  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  nature.’ — 
pp.  245,  246. 

The  perceptive  faculties,  like  every  other,  derive  accuracy  and 
power  from  exercise.  When  the  habit  of  observ'ation  has  been 
acquired,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  objects  of  interest  strike 
the  senses  that  would  have  been  otherwise  unnoticed.  To  the 
obsen^er,  it  is  like  a  new  creation ;  and  barren  spots,  which  for¬ 
merly  appeared  destitute  of  life,  are  now  seen  to  possess  mul¬ 
titudes  of  active  inhabitants. 

The  exercise  of  our  perceptive  faculties  can  scarcely  fail  to 
impress  us  with  the  fact  that  this  earth  is  full  of  happy  beings. 
The  miseries  of  man,  the  offspring  of  his  own  perverse  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  benevolent  administration  of  God,  stand  out  as 
the  only  blot  upon  the  face  of  creation.  In  every  other  direc¬ 
tion,  there  seems  to  be  ‘  the  greatest  possible  happiness  to  the 
greatest  possible  number.^  The  minutest  organism,  whose  ex- 
istenoc  can  only  be  reckoned  by  seconds,  sports  in  its  tiny 
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world  and  has  its  joy.  As  we  ascend  higher  in  the  scale  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  the  capabilities’  of  pleasurable  sensations  are  de¬ 
veloped,  and  receive  ample  gratification.  As  Paley  says  in  his 
chapter  on  the  ^  Goodness  of  the  Deity,' — ^  It  is  a  happy  world 
after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water,  teem  with  de¬ 
lighted  existence.'  And  he  illustrates  this  statement  by  telling 
us  that,  ^  walking  by  the  sea-side  in  a  calm  evening,  upon  a 
sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  he  had  frequently  re¬ 
marked  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud,  or  rather,  very  thick 
mist  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height,  perhaps, 
of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretch¬ 
ing  along  the  coast  as  far  Jis  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always 
retiring  with  the  water.  When  this  cloud  came  to  bo  examined, 
it  proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much  space,  filled  with 
young  shriftips,  in  the  act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the 
shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand.  If  anv 
motion  of  a  mute  animal  could  express  delight,  it  was  this ;  if 
they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happiness,  they  could 
not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose  then,  wliat  I  have 
no  doubt  of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of 
positive  enjoyment ;  what  a  sum  collectively  of  grjitification  and 
pleasure  have  we  here  before  our  view  I ' — [Natural  Theology,) 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  mind  to  form  anything  like  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  beings  which  may 
thus  be  discovered  enjoying  life,  under  varied  circumstances,  in 
every  portion  of  this  world's  surface.  If  we  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  single  and  very  limited  district,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  how  great  a  variety  of  species  it  contains.  And  if  wo 
continue  our  investigations  in  the  same  spot,  for  a  succession  of 
yejirs,  we  shall  discover,  as  was  tlie  case  with  Gilbert  White,  at 
Selborne,  that  the  store  is  exhaustlcss,  and  that  '  new  occur¬ 
rences  still  arise  as  long  as  any  inquiries  are  kept  alive.' — 
[Letter  49,  to  Barrington,)  St.  Pierre,  in  his  Studies  of  Nature, 
says : — ^  One  day,  in  summer,  while  I  was  busied  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  some  observations  which  I  had  made,  I  perceived  on  a 
strawberry  plant,  which  had  been  accidentally  placed  in  my 
window,  some  small  winged  insects,  so  very  beautiful,  that  I 
took  a  fancy  to  describe  them.  Next  day,  a  different  sort  ap¬ 
peared,  which  I  proceeded  likewise  to  describe.  In  the  course 
of  three  weeks  no  less  than  thirty -seven  species,  totally  distinct, 
had  visited  my  strawberry  plant :  at  length,  they  came  in  such 
crowds,  and  presented  such  variety,  that  I  was  constrained  to 
relinquish  this  study,  though  highly  amusing,  for  w’ant  of  Ici- 

The  irregular  appearance  of  species  in  certain  localities, 
singular  situations,  and  the  occasional  abundance  of  some  of  the^ 
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rarer  kinds^  are  very  strange,  and  often  inexplicable  occur¬ 
rences. 

•  Few  things/  says  Mr.  Jenyns,  '  are  more  remarkable  in  natural 
history  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  species,  in  great  plenty,  in 
places  in  which  they  had  been  previously  unknown.  This  has  often 
been  observed  amongst  insects,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  that  class  of  animals :  it  happens  not  unfrequently  with 
animals  of  other  classes.  I  have  twice  especially  had  my  attention 
called  to  this  circumstance  in  the  case  of  the  fresh-water  mollusks. 
The  first  instance  occurred  in  1822.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
of  that  year,  some  small  pits  in  this  parish,  the  bottom  of  which 
consists  of  a  gravelly  clay,  and  which  are  generally  full  of  water,  but 
sometimes  dry,  swarmed  with  limneus  glutinosus  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  shells  might  be  scooped  out  by  hand-fulls:  in  some  places,  if  a 
bucket  had  been  lowered  into  the  water,  it  might  have  been  drawn 
up  half  full  with  them.  Many  other  species  of  mollusca  were  in 
company  with  the  above  limneus;  but  this  species  was  the  most 
abundant,  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  usually  accounted 
rare,  the  most  interesting  of  all.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  large, 
much  exceeding  in  size  any  I'  have  seen  in  collections.  These 
shells,  however,  did  not  prevail  in  any  great  numbers  after  that  year. 
A  few  continued  to  show  themselves  for  three  or  four  seasons,  but 
they  gradually  disappeared  ;  and  now  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
I  noticed  even  a  single  individual.’ — pp.  318,  319. 

The  second  case  which  Mr.  Jenyns  has  observed  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  fresh-water  niollusk,  is  even  more  sin¬ 
gular  than  the  former.  It  occurred  in  the  month  of  Februarv, 
1825. 

•  The  early  part  of  that  month  had  been  very  wet,  causing  the 
water  to  stagnate  in  large  puddles  in  several  parts  of  the  park  at 
Bottisham  Hall,  but  which  parts  are  not  usually  flooded,  though 
sometimes  a  little  swampy.  Happening  shortly  afterwards  to  cross 
the  park  with  a  shell-net  in  hand,  I  immersed  it  into  one  of  these 
puddles  casually  as  I  passed,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  drew  it  out 
full  of  the  aplexus  hypnorvm,  a  species  which  I  had  not  at  that  time 
taken  before  in  Cambridgeshire,  though  I  have  since  met  with  it  in 
one  or  two  places.  In  this  puddle  the  shells  were  collected  in  immense 
quantities,  whilst  none  of  the  other  puddles  contained  one.  The  shells 
were  of  various  sizes,  though  none  were  full-grown.  It  were  almost 
vain  to  speculate  as  to  how  they  came  there.  Even  supposing  that 
the  spawn  had  been  dormant  in  the  soil,  or  conveyed  there  in  any 
way  the  imagination  can  suggest,  still,  how  could  the  shells  have 
acquired  so  rapid  a  growth  in  the  short  time  the  water  had  been 
standing  in  that  spot?  The  puddle  was  scarcely  more  than  three 
feet  by  two  across;  it  had  not  been  in  existence  above  a  foitnight 
at  longest ;  it  was  only  a  few  inches  deep ;  and  half-a-dozen  tine 
days  would  have  been  sufficient  to  lay  it  dry  again.  Such,  in  fact, 
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proved  to  be  the  case  before  the  month  had  expired,  and  the  speciee 
has  not  been  observed  since  in  that  locality* — pp.  319,  320. 

Certain  species  of  insects  occasionally  are  seen  in  immense 
swarms  for  a  few  days,  and  then  entirely  disappear.  An  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Provost's 
Lodge  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  September  1831,  when 
a  small  fly  belonging  to  the  genus  Chlorops  appeared  suddenly 
in  such  vast  quantities  as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  Mr.  Jenyus 
visited  Cambridge  about  a  fortnight  after  their  first  appearance, 
and  althongh  their  numbers  had  been,  in  the  interval,  con¬ 
siderably  thinned,  he  found  them  still  in  '  immense  profusion,' 
and  he  was  assured  that  in  the  first  instance  the  greater  part  of 
the  ceiling  towards  the  window  of  the  room  was  so  thickly 
covered  as  not  to  be  visible. 

Mr.  Jenyns  gives  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable 
swarm  of  Aphides,  which  he  observed  on  October  3rd,  1822  : — 

‘  This  morning  on  rising  we  found  the  air  completely  choked  with 
aphides.  The  steps  of  the  house -door,  and  even  the  very  walls,  were 
black  with  them.  On  walking  out,  myriads  alighted  upon  one's 
clothes  ;  and  getting  into  one’s  eyes,  and  nose,  proved  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  I  took  a  circuit  of  about  three 
or  four  miles  from  home,  but  found  the  quantities  of  these  insects 
the  same  wherever  I  went.  A  friend,  too,  who  arrived  from 
Cambridge,  distant  about  eight  miles  off,  assured  us  they  were  in 
equal  plenty  there.  Where  could  these  prodigious  multitudes  come 
•from,  and  whither  where  they  directing  their  flight  ?  Such  questions 
are  easier  asked  than  answered.  It  is  worth  noting,  that  the  day 
was  particularly  mild  and  calm  for  the  time  of  year,  and  had  begun 
with  a  fast  mizzling  rain,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
morning.  At  four  p.m.  the  thermometer  was  as  high  as  64  degrees. 
The  wind  was  easterly,  and  had  blown  steadily  from  that  quarter  for 
three  or  four  days  previous.* — p.  283. 

Gilbert  White  records  a  similar  swarm  of  Aphides  at  Selborne, 
on  August  1,  1785,  ami  mentions  that  the  wind  was  ^  all  the 
day  in  the  easterly  quarter.'  The  agreement  of  this  with  Mr. 
Jenyns’s  observation,  seems  to  suggest  the  probability  that  the 
phenomenon  is  in  some  way  connected  with  an  easterly  wind. 
It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence. 
We  remember  a  similar  visitation  of  these  insects  in  the  south 
of  Lancashire,  during  the  year  1834,  hut  unfortunately  have  no 
memorandum  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  occurrence. 
The  countless  myriads  of  aphides  which  filled  the  air  for  miles, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  far  exceeded  anything  we  could 
have  imagined,  or  have  since  witnessed. 

In  the  '  Naturalist's  Calendar,'  White  mentions  the  swarms 
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of  f^nats  which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  fens  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  which  bear,  from  their  density,  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  clouds  of  smoke.  !Mr.  Jenyns  informs  us,  that  iu  the 
autumn  of  1843,  one  of  these  clouds  of  minute  insects  was  seen 
rising  from  the  top  of  the  west  tower  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  the 
appearance  was  so  much  like  smoke  that  an  alarm  was  raised, 
under  the  idea  that  the  cathedral  was  on  fire.  Nor  was  it  until 
some  men  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  building  that  the 
cause  of  this  curious  deception  was  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

If  we  find  it  difficult  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  irregular  appearance  of  such  vast  numbers  of  certain  species, 
it  is  sometimes  not  much  less  difficult  to  account  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  single  specimens  in  peculiar  localities.  Thus  Mr. 
Jenyns  mentions  that  a  single  specimen  of  the  Pomeranian 
bream  ( abramis  bitggenfiayii)  a  large  and  rare  kind  of  fish,  was 
met  with  in  the  water  in  the  park  at  Bottisham  Hall.  It  was 
the  first,  and  lias  hitherto  been  the  only,  specimen  that  has 
occurred  iu  that  locality,  although  often  sought  for.  ^Ir. 
Jenyns  justly  regards  this  as  rather  a  '  puzzling^  circumstance, 
but  suggests  that  the  bream  may  possibly  liave  been  introduced 
into  the  water,  when  very  young,  with  other  small  fish  of  the 
common  kinds  as  food  for  the  pike;  still  a  difficulty  remains,  as 
in  the  neighbouring  river,  from  whence  the  small  fishes  arc 
taken,  the  Pomeranian  bream  has  never  been  met  with,  although 
the  river  has  been  constantly  fished  in,  and  even  carefully 
dragged  with  nets  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  species 
inhabit  it.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  only  three  specimens 
of  the  Pomeranian  bream  which  have  been  found  in  this  country 
have  occurred,  singly,  in  localities  considerably  apart.  The 
first  was  procured  from  Dagenham  Breach  iu  Essex,  the  second 
was  the  individual  above  referred  to,  and  the  last  one  has 
recently  been  received  by  Mr.  Yarrell  from  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Jenyns  records  the  capture  of  two  immense  specimens 
of  the  sharp-nosed  eel  (anguilla  acutirostris)  iu  a  drain  near 
Wisbeach.  One  of  them  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds,  and  the 
other  twenty-two  pounds.  The  length  of  each  was  upwards  of 
six  feet,  and  their  girth  equalled  that  of  a  man^s  leg.  These 
enormous  creatures  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  drain,  no 
other  fish  of  any  kind  having  been  found  with  them.  Their 
stuffed  skins  were  for  some  years  exhibited,  in  a  fish-monger's 
shop,  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge. 

Leaving  these  irregular  occurrences  in  natural  history,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  regular  pheno¬ 
mena.  Mr.  Jenyns  being  desirous  of  knowing  the  exact  tune 
at  which  the  different  species  of  birds  commence  singing  ou  a 
fine  summer's  morning,  took  means  to  gratify  his  curiosity  on 
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the  mornings  of  July  17,  1826,  Julf  4,  1843,  and  June  13, 
1845.  The  results  of  his  observations  on  each  occasion  are 
given  in  a  tabular  form,  and  the  regularity  which  the  little 
songsters  displayed  in  their  hours  of  rising  is  very  remarkable. 
Mr.  Jenyns  observes,  that — 

'  On  comparing  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  all  three  oc¬ 
casions  the  skylark  was  the  earliest  of  our  song-birds,  strictly  so 
called,  heard  actually  singing.  It  commences  about  two  o'clock, 
which,  in  the  first  of  the  aoove  instances,  would  be  very  nearly  two 
hours  before  sunrise : — 

*  Up  springs  the  lark, 

Shrill-voic'd  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  mom  ; 

Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.* 

'  This  fact  is  worth  noting,  because  Dr.  Jenner  has  denied  that  the 
lark  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  precedency,  giving  it  to  the  red¬ 
breast.  The  redbreast  is  undoubtedly  an  early  bird,  but  it  is  not, 
usually,  even  the  next  after  the  skylark.  In  two  of  the  above  in¬ 
stances,  though  heard  chirping,  it  was  not  heard  to  sing  at  all.  This 
may  have  been  accidental ;  but  in  the  third  instance  it  was  not  heard 
until  after  the  blackbird,  and  not  till  nearly  half  an  hour  afler  the 
lark.  The  earliest  species,  in  general,  after  the  lark,  appear  to  be 
the  thrush,  the  swallow,  the  blackbird,  and  the  yellow-hammer. 
The  blackbird  I  have  repeatedly  noted  on  various  occasions  to 
commence  about  ten  minutes  after  the  thrush,  as  in  the  first  two  of 
the  above  instances ;  though  in  the  third  of  these  instances  the 
blackbird  was  heard  first.  The  yellow-hammer  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  regularity  in  keeping  to  a  given  hour,  which,  during  the  height 
of  summer,  is  three  o’clock,  a  few  minutes  before  or  after.  This 
species  is  followed  generally  by  the  chaffinch.  The  linnet,  green¬ 
finch,  and  wren  appear  to  be  among  the  later  birds,  and  are  seldom 
heard  till  near  four  o’clock,  if  not  after  that  hour,  though  the  last  is 
earlier  sometimes  than  others.’ — pp.  98,  99. 

Although  the  lark  takes  the  precedence  of  all  other  song¬ 
birds,  and  may  justly  be  distinguished  as  '  the  messenger  of 
morn,^  the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  still  earlier.  On  the  third 
occasion  noted  by_Mr.  Jeuyns,  the  cock's  crow  was  heard  at 
one  hour  fifty-one  minutes  a.  m.  The  lark  commenced  its  song 
seven  minutes  later.  Amongst  the  laggards  is  the  wren,  which^ 
for  so  sprightly  a  little  bird,  is  remarkably  lazy.  It  makes  up, 
however,  for  its  late  rising,  by  singing  throughout  the  year. 
The  thrush  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  birds,  but  is  often  the 
latest  songster.  It  commences  at  about  half-past  two  in  the 
morning,  and,  on  a  summer’s  eve,  its  fine  notes  may  be  heard 
long  after  sun-set.  Mr.  Jeuyns  records  an  instance  of  its  sing¬ 
ing,  during  the  first  week  in  July,  as  late  as  twenty  minutes 
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past  nine,  p.  m.  '\Vhite,Sn  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington,  gives  a  list  of  Innls  that  sing  in  the  night,  which  in¬ 
cludes  <>ily  the  nightingale,  wood-lark,  and  lesser  reed-sparrow. 
In  additii)!!  to  these,  the  cuckoo  is  freciuently  a  night  songster ; 
and  ^fr.  Jenyn^  mentions,  that,  on  the  80th  of  April,  1848,  he 
heard  a  hedge  accentor  singing  after  midnight.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  can  only  he  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and 
by  no  means  a  habit  of  the  species. 

The  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  redbreast  is  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  known.  But  our  readers  would  scarcely  imagine  tliat  so 
gentle  a  bird  is  capable  of  the  violent  passion  w  hich  the  follow  ¬ 
ing  instances  display.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  Mr. 
Jenyns  by  Mr.  Selby,  of  Twizell  House. 

‘  A  redbreast  had  for  some  time  taken  up  its  abode  in  a  hothouse, 
from  which  it  had  egress  at  pleasure.  One  day,  when  tlie  gardener 
was  in  the  house,  another  redbreast  found  his  w  ay  in ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  made  his  appearance  than  he  was  furiously  attacked  by  the 
usual  tenant,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  had  the  worst  of  the  combat ; 
so  severely  was  he  treated,  that  he  was  taken  up  by  the  gardener, 
and  held  in  his  hand,  where  he  lay  struggling  and  panting  for  breath. 
The  victor,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be  deterred  from  further 
wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  the  intruder.  He  boldly  flew,  and 
alighted  on  the  hand  of  the  gardener ;  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
peck  the  head  of  his  victim,  and  buffet  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
would  soon  have  put  him  hors  de  combat^  had  not  the  gardener  carried 
him  out,  and  turned  him  off  at  some  distance  from  the  building. 

*  Mr.  Selby  mentions  another  instance,  in  which  a  most  determined 
battle  was  fought  between  two  redbreasts,  who  w'ere  so  engrossed 
with  the  combat,  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  twice  taken  up 
and  separated  by  a  person  witnessing  it.  The  occupation  of  a  shed 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  dispute.* — pp.  129,  130. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  bee  fanciers  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  a  fact  which  Mr.  Jenyns  communicates,  that  dahlia 
blossoms  arc  destructive  of  bees.  There  is  some  poisonous 
quality  in  the  flowers  which  intoxicates  these  insects,  and  gene¬ 
rally  kills  them.  A  writer  in  the  'Gardener’s  Chronicle,’  who 
had  been  a  successful  keeper  of  bees,  on  rather  a  large  sc«ale, 
having  had  upwards  of  twenty  hives  yearly,  commenced  growing 
dahlias  in  his  garden,  and  he  states  that,  in  consequence,  the 
bees  speedily  declined,  until  at  length  he  had  to  give  them  up 
altogether. 

Mr.  Jenyns  concludes  his  volume  by  ‘  Remarks  on  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  Registers  of  Periodic  Phenomena  in  Natural  His¬ 
tory,’  and  illustrates  his  views  by  appending  i  very  full  calendar 
of  his  own  observations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S  waff  ham 
Bulbeck.  Wc  confess  ourselves  unable  to  perceive  all  the  ini- 
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portant  advantages  which  Mr.  Jenyns  attaches  to  such  registers ; 
but  to  those  who  sympathise  with  his  views,  and  are  willing  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  matter, *^thc 
calendar  which  he  has  given  will  be  found  a  very  excellent  guide 
for  their  direction. 


Art.  V. — Sermons  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Ifeugh, 
D.D,.  by  James  Taylor,  D.D.,  John  Brown.  D.D.,  and  Ralph  If  arrf- 
law,  D.D. :  with  Address,  before  the  Interment,  by  James  Harper, 
D.D.  Glasgow  :  David  Robertson  ;  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.  1840. 

These  discourses  are  an  affectionate  and  eloquent  memorial  of 
a  deceased  servant  of  Christ,  who  for  a  long  period  occupied  a 
lofty  position,  and  filled  a  wide  and  enlarging  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  United  Secession  Church,  llis  labours,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  his  own  denomination.  His  name  was 
associated  with  the  advocacy  of  Christian  truth  and  liberty 
throughout  the  kingdom.  An  attempt  to  sketch  his  life  and 
character  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  all  who  knew 
him — to  all  who  honour  the  memory  of  one  who  with  unwearied 
energy  and  cordial  sincerity  ^served  his  own  generation  by  the 
will  of  God.' 

Dr.  Heugh  w  as  born  at  Stirling,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1782, 
and  died  in  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  June,  1846.  Tlie  records 
of  his  early  life  have,  perhaps,  not  more  than  the  usual  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  scenes  of  boyhood  and  adolescence.  In 
all  departments  of  early  training  he  proved  himself  an  apt  and 
willing  student — won  the  approbation  of  his  teachers,  and  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  pupils.  The  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  juvenile  character  were  quickness  of  apprehension, 
sprightly  vigour  of  intellect,  uncommon  ardour  and  elasticity  of 
temperament.  Time  only  ripened  and  develojxjd  these  germs ; 
and  the  culture  he  enjoyed  from  able  teachers ,  both  at  the 
Grammar  School,  College,  and  Divinity  Hall,  was  exceedingly 
auspicious  to  the  growth  and  confirmation  of  these  natural  gifts. 
Above  all,  he  had  early  acquired  habits  which  never  allowed 
him  to  trifle  with  any  task  he  undertook.  Whatever  he  did, 
he  did  'with  his  might.'  His  whole  soul  was  always  given  to 
any  study  which  required  mental  application  to  any  enterprise 
which  demanded  zeal  or  activity.  His  was  ever  'life in  earnest. 
The  fervour  of  youth  was  not  quelled  by  the  gravity  of  age ;  it 
was  only  kept  from  wasting  its  exuberance  in  foliage  and  blos¬ 
soms. 
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Dr.  Heugh  does  not  appear  to  Lave  cherished  a  marked  pre¬ 
dilection  for  any  special  branch  of  his  youtliful  studies.  His 
scholarship  was  respectable,  and  though  it  did  not  reach  to  a 
varied  or  extensive  erudition,  it  was  ample  enough  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  its  possessor  applied  it.  Acquaintance  with 
classic  literature  was  not  cultivated  by  him  in  riper  years.  He 
felt  more  interest  in  the  gods  of  Tahiti — in  their  history,  wor¬ 
ship,  and  overthrow — than  in  the  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
with  their  magnificent  temples,  statues,  and  altars.  Heathenism 
in  the  pages  of  Williams  or  Moffat  was  to  him  a  more  attractive 
study  than  in  the  pages  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  The  prelections 
of  Dugald  Stewart  did  not  woo  him  far  into  metaphysical 
researches— did  not  inoculate  him  with  any  decided  taste  for 
psychological  investigations.  Perhaps  they  accomplished  what 
for  him  was  a  more  desirable  result.  Tliey  were  models  of 
simple  statement,  natural  arrangement,  luminous  argument, 
nervous  style,  and  elegant  elocution,  and  seem  to  have  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  Dr,  Heugh — such  an  im¬ 
pression  as  led  him  in  his  preparatory  course  not  only  to  admire 
and  imitate  these  coveted  qualities  of  thought  Jind  diction,  but 
also,  in  due  time,  to  exemplify  them  in  his  public  discourses. 
Still,  though  he  was  conversant  to  some  extent  with  the  chief 
works  of  the  Scottish  metaphysicians,  his  mind  was  essentially 
of  a  practical  cast.  His  pow  er  was  felt  more  in  following  out 
the  actual,  than  in  theorising  on  the  abstract.  It  was  not  the 
mind  of  man  as  a  spiritual  creature,  in  its  faculties,  laws,  and 
tendencies,  but  the  mind  of  man  filled  with  darkness,  oppressed 
with  sin,  and  estranged  from  God,  that  he  had  made  his  peculiar 
study,  and  with  which  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  deal.  It  was  not 
the  human  heart  in  its  emotions,  habits,  and  susceptibilities, 
that  he  laboured  to  understand,  but  he  toiled  to  know  so  as  to 
overcome  its  enmity  to  goodness,  its  alienation  from  its  ^laker, 
its  reluctance  to  a  free  salvation,  and  its  instinctive  love  of  false 
refuges.  It  was  not  man  as  a  creature,  but  man  as  a  sinner, 
that  he  made  the  daily  object  of  his  contemplation.  All  his 
studies  had  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  best  interests  of  his 
race.  He  cared  not  for  mere  accomplishment ;  and  when  he  did 
indulge  in  speculation — when  his  mind  took  a  flight  into  the 
spiritual  empyrean,  it  was  not  like  the  lark  th.at  soars  and  sings, 
and  returns  empty,  but  like  the  bird  of  prey  that  ascends  only 
that  he  may  pouuce  upon  his  spoil,  and  bear  it  back  with  him 
to  his  resting-place.  Dr.  Heugh’s  mind  was  improved  more  by 
observation,  than  by  reading.  He  possessed  a  shrewd  penetra¬ 
tion,  had  a  keen  discernment  of  men  and  things.  The  living 
race  of  men  before  his  eyes  were,  in  their  various  actings  and 
combinations,  studied  w  ith  continued  anxiety,  and  their  motives 
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Riid  history  were  divined  with  n  rnre  Rnd  prRctised  sajj^ncitv. 
Originality  of  thought,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, Dr.  Heugli 
had  not,  and  he  did  not  covet  it.  He  made  the  best  use  of 
ordinary  truths.  But  he  possessed,  in  no  small  degree,  origin¬ 
ality  of  conception  in  reference  to  the  best  modes  of  doing  good 
— of  drawing  out  the  energies  of  the  church — of  accomplishing 
the  vast  enterprise  of  the  world’s  regeneration.  His  plans  were 
sometimes  novel,  yet  not  Utopian,  the  result  of  bold,  but  calm 
calculation.  ^  His  great  strength  lay  ’  in  the  organization  and 
prosecution  of  such  schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy.  His 
heart  was  right,  and,  as  Howe  says  of  Clarkson,  ‘  he  lived  here, 
as  one  who  had  no  other  business  on  earth,  but  to  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  better.^ 

The  early  manifestation  of  religious  principle  in  Dr.  Hough 
was  another  index  of  his  subsequent  life.  His  spiritual  expe¬ 
rience  varied  little  in  nature  from  its  first  characteristics. 
According  to  his  own  testimony  on  his  death-bed,  it  was  in 
youth,  what  it  w^as  in  age,  calm,  lowdy,  confiding,  and  happy — 
ever  affording  strength  for  the  discharge  of  duty,  and  patience 
for  the  endurance  of  trial.  It  began  not  in  terror  and  agony, 
the  dark  cloud  seems  never  to  have  rested  upon  it,  and  at  last 
the  shadow  of  death  did  not  eclipse  it.  Its  gladness  might  not 
soar  into  extasy,  but  its  humility  never  darkened  into  despair. 
Tlie  raptures  of  a  brilliant  imagination  that  '  mounts  up  with 
wings  as  eagles '  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  clearly  understood  and  cordially  embraced,  gave  it  that 
serene  and  noble  vigour,  that  '  runs  and  is  not  weary,  that 
walks  and  is  not  faint.’  It  was  inwrought  with  his  oldest 
reminiscences,  and  growing  up  with  his  opening  mind,  filled 
his  expanding  prospect,  and  tinged  with  its  own  lovely  hues  all 
his  preparatory  studies.  ‘  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God ;  they  shall 
still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.*  Dr.  Heugh  seems  never  to 
have  indulged  in  any  morbid  anatomy  of  his  spiritual  states. 
Self-examination  was  indeed  a  constant  work,  but  it  ended 
neither  in  melancholy  nor  spiritual  pride.  He  knew  in  whom 
he  had  believed.  His  vigorous  faith  was  clothed  upon  with 
works.  Walking  with  God,  he  wrought  with  God.  Striving  to 
be  good,  he  also  laboured  to  do  good.  That  luxurious  indolence 
which  wraps  itself  up  in  a  selfish  enjoyment  of  spiritual  repose, 
and  exhausts  its  little  effort  in  saying,  ‘  it  is  good  to  be  here,’ 
was  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  ambition  was  to  be  like  him 
who  *  went  about  doing  good.’  He  cherished  this  spirit  in 
himself,  and  was  ever  toiling  to  infuse  it  into  others.  ‘  Steadfast 
and  uunqoveable  ’  in  his  own  spiritual  consciousness,  ho  ^  alway 
abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.’ 
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It  is  a  rare  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  father,  grandfather, 
and  one  of  the  great  grandfathers  of  Dr.  Heugh  were  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  He  was  tlius  of  the  family  of  Levi — of  the  house 
of  Aaron.  Tliree  of  these  ancestors  belonged  to  the  national 
church,  and  died  before  the  period  of  the  Secession.  Dr. 
Heugh’s  father,  the  Rev.  John  Heugh,  for  some  time  tutor  in 
logic  and  metaphysics  at  Abernethy,  in  the  academy  of  the 
early  seceders,  and  afterwards  for  fifty-six  years  pastor  of  one 
of  the  seceding  churches  in  Stirling,  was  a  man  in  many  respects 
beyond  his  age.  Ilis  mind  was  liberal  and  his  heart  was  set 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  ministry  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  style  of  preaching  in  Scotland  about  that 
period  was  very  often  tedious  and  scholastic,  w  hile  the  tone  of 
delivery  was  a  drawling  monotony.  Mr.  Heugh,  of  Stirling,  in 
1761,  brought  an  overture  before  the  Secession  synod,  which 
was  so  highly  approved  of,  as  to  be  adopted  and  published 
under  the  name  of  an 'Act  auent  preaching.^  In  this  docu¬ 
ment  (Mr.  llcugh’s  own  language  being  employed),  '  prcaclicrs 
are  warned  against  an  affected  pedantry  of  style  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  against  all  such  meanness  and  impropriety  of  language 
as  hath  a  tendency  to  bring  discredit  on  the  gospel :  as  also, 
against  using  technical,  philosophical,  and  Icrirncd  terms  that 
are  not  generally  understood.’  The  instruction  and  example 
of  such  a  sire  must  have  had  no  little  influence  on  the  suscep¬ 
tible  mind  of  his  son,  who  not  only  spent  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life  chiefly  under  the  paternal  roof,  but  w  as  associated  in 
the  ministry  with  his  father  over  the  congregation  at  Stirling 
for  four  years.  The  spirit  of  Elijah  descended  on  his  successor. 
Dr.  Heugh’s  pastorate  in  Stirling  lasted  for  about  fifteen  years, 
and  there  he  laid  the  foundation  both  of  future  eminence  and 
fame.  The  sphere  of  his  labour  in  Stirling  was  not  wide,  but  it 
accustomed  him  to  those  modes  of  study,  those  habits  of  punc¬ 
tuality,  those  facilities  of  public  address,  w  hich  gave  such  value 
and  reputation  to  his  life  and  ministry  in  Glasgow.  He  had 
three  invitations — calls  as  they  are  termed  north  of  the  Tweed — 
ere  he  was  ordained  at  Stirling,  and  during  his  ministry  there, 
he  was  called  once  to  Edinburgh,  but  refused  the  invitation, 
and  three  times  was  he  called  by  the  congregation  in  Glasgow, 
ere  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  or  the  synod 
which  in  those  days  had  supreme  power  in  such  cases,  and  gave 
ultimate  judgment  in  them, — decreed  his  removal  to  the 
western  metropolis.  He  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Glasgow,  but  it  grew  rapidly*  under  his  prosperous 

*  More  than  300  persons  applied  for  admission  to  the  church  at  the  first 
communion  which  he  dis{)en8eu ;  80  of  w'hom  only  were  at  that  time,  after  a 
cautious  scrutiny,  admitted. 
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ministry,  and  is  now  in  no  respect  second  to  any  in  the  deno¬ 
mination  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  last  twenty-five  years 
of  Dr.  Heugh’s  life  were  thus  spent  in  a  large  and  populous 
city,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  attached  flock,  who 
to  relieve  him  from  a  portion  of  his  labour,  agreed,  about  two 
years  ago,  to  give  him  a  colleague.  Accordingly,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year  he  received  one,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor, 
whom  he  welcomed  with  unbounded  confidence  and  affection. 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  labour  long  with  his  fellow-helper. 
The  Head  of  the  church  graciously  permitted  him  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  junior  minister  to  his  people,  lie  preached  but  once 
after  Dr.  Taylor’s  induction  to  the  congregation,  was  once  with 
him  in  the  session,  once  in  the  prayer-meeting,  once  in  a  diet 
of  visitation,  once  in  a  meeting  of  presbytery,  once  in  waiting 
upon  the  sick,  once  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
These  incidents  are  very  striking.  He  was  favoured  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  colleague  into  all  the  departments  of  pastoral  duties — 
only  waited  to  see  him  initiated — only  tarried  to  behold  the 
work  committed  to  his  hands,  and  then  left  the  scenes  of  the 
outer  court  and  ascended  to  the  honours  and  enjoyments  of  the 
inner  sanctuary.  His  death  was  peaceful ;  his  mind  never  lost 
its  calm  confidence.  The  following  extract  from  the  sermon, 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Heugh’s  death,  by  Dr.  Brown,  will 
illustrate  both  pleasingly  and  fully  the  statement  w  e  have  made : 

*  On  the  7th,  which  was  Sabbath,  he  said  to  me,*  *  I  have  just 
been  telling  your  mother  that  the  ground  of  my  peace  is  not  myself, 
or  any  thing  abput  myself,  but  entirely  Jesus,  and  his  sure  promise 
to  me.*  In  a  little,  he  said,  '  There  is  no  peace  but  in  him,  but  in 
him  is  great  peace.*  He  said  also,  *  I  desire  to  suffer  whatever  is 
allotted  to  me ;  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  more  than  two  or  three 
days  ere  I  see  Jesus.*  On  Sabbath  night  he  said,  ‘  Oh,  I  have  been 
wondrously  exempt  from  trials,  and  loaded  with  mercies !  Every 
day  might  have  brought  evil,  merited  evil,  but  it  never  came.*  When 
his  usefulness  was  mentioned  as  a  ground  of  comfort,  he  said,  '  That 
is  a  temptation  to  be  guarded  against ;  it  is  not  I  that  did  it,  but 
Christ.*  He  also  said,  *  There  is  nothing  I  feel  more  than  the  cri¬ 
minality  of  not  trusting  Christ  without  doubt — without  doubt.* 

‘  On  Monday  evening  he  was  heard  saying  in  his  sleep,  *  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Christ  will  give  me  his  own  strength  to 
do  his  own  work.*  On  Tuesday  morning,  awaking  about  two  o'clock 
from  a  long,  sweet  sleep,  he  said,  *  Such  a  night  as  I  have  had  ; 
such  a  night  of  peace  !*  I  said,  *  What  were  you  tliinking  of?*  He 
said,  *  Just  of  Christ— just  trusting— just  trusting.’  He  added,  ‘  Oh, 
to  think  what  Christ  is,  what  he  did,  and  whom  he  did  it  for,  and 
then  not  to  believe  him,  not  to  trust  him!  Ihere  is  no  wickedness 
like  the  wickedness  of  unbelief.*  He  said  again,  in  a  little  while, 

*  A  member  of  his  own  family. 
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*  Early  in  the  course  of  my  religious  profession,  I  was  convinced  that 
1  must  implicitly  trust  Christ,  and  when  I  had  wicked  doubts  and 
misgivings,  1  went  constantly  to  himself,  and,  *  Lord  help  my  un¬ 
belief,  Lord  increase  my  faith,*  was  my  prayer.  I  prayed  always  to 
him  to  help  mine  unbelief,  till  he  helped  it  away,  so  that  I  might  get 
entire  trust ;  and  1  got  it,  and  I  have  it  now.  If  1  had  a  million  souls 
I  would  entrust  them  all  to  him.* 

*  During  the  Tuesday  evening,  bis  last  night  on  earth,  he  dwelt  on 
the  thought,  '  Commit  all  to  Christ.*  On  being  asked  if  this  was  his 
lost  message,  he  said,  ‘Yes,  my  last  message;  but  I  cannot  now 
distinguish  and  enlarge.  If  you  had  a  thousand  souls,  give  them  all 
to  Christ.  Don*t  let  difRculties  hinder  you  ;  you  must  never  mind 
difficulties.  Now,*  he  added,  after  a  pause,  ‘  that  is  a  relief.*  On 
being  asked  if  it  was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  say  these  things  ?  ‘  Yes,’ 

he  instantly  replied,  ‘  and  to  do  them.*  After  a  short  time,  he  re¬ 
peated,  speaking  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  but  with  great  solemnity, 
and  with  all  the  energy  he  could  command,  ‘  We  must  have  our  loins 
girt,  and  our  lights  burning,  and  be  like  those  who  wait  for  the 
coming  of  their  Lord.*  He  repeated  four  times,  ‘Whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.*  There 
are  many  testimonies  in  the  gospel,  but  the  outline  of  them  all  is 
just  this :  *  Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.*  This  is  the  whole  gospel.* 

The  term  of  Dr.  Heugh’s  ministry  in  Glasgow  was  eminently 
prosperous.  He  was  a  diligent,  faithful,  and  successful  pastor. 
His  time  was  wholly  taken  up  with  public  and  private  duties. 
His  people  were  his  care,  his  'joy,  and  crown  of  rejoicing.^  His 
mind  was  ever  teeming  w  ith  plans  for  their  welfare — for  the 
eduction  of  their  liberality  in  the  best  of  causes.  As  a  preacher 
he  enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  popularity.  His  demeanour 
in  the  pulpit  was  calm  and  dignified,  his  action  solemn  and 
graceful,  his  enunciation  distinct  and  pleasing.  His  delivery 
was  ever  accompanied  with  that  gravity  and  warmth  which 
became  one  who  prays  men  'in  Christ's  stead.'  His  personal 
appearance^  aided  his  manly  and  animated  elocution.  He  took 
a  clear,  succinct  view  of  his  subject,  selected  its  most  prominent 
ideas,  surrounded  them  with  apt  and  homely  illustrations,  and 
gradually  brought  them  to  bear  on  the  duties,  relations,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  prospects  of  his  audience.  Flights  of  oratory 
for  mere  embellishment,  scenes  of  pathos  created  for  mere  im¬ 
pression,  he  never  attempted.  All  was  easy  and  natural ;  the 
plainest  truth  came  from  his  lips  with  striking  solemnity.  The 
popularity  of  his  preaching  was  not  its  deep  grasp,  original  illus¬ 
tration,  striking  remark,  laboured  argument,  or  vehement 
appeal,  but  its  plain  statement  and  lucid  reasoning,  imbued  with 
deep  and  unaffected  earnestness,  clothed  in.  simple  and  forcible 
language,  and  delivered  with  easy,  elegant,  and  impressive 
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dignity.  He  never  dazzled  or  surprised.  The  light  he  diffused 
was  clear  and  sunlike,  such  as  refreshed  and  directed  the  spi¬ 
ritual  vision  ;  and  the  wonder  his  hearers  felt  was,  that  they  had 
not  before  apprehended  the  plainness  and  felt  the  power  of  such 
truths  as  were  brought  before  them, —truths  that  now  appeared 
so  seriptural  in  their  basis,  so  reasonable  in  themselves,  so  im¬ 
portant  in  their  bearing,  so  harmonious  in  their  aspects,  so 
practical  in  their  results.  His  was  useful  preaching,  for  it 
always  afforded  instruction  and  excitement.  It  was  not  ex¬ 
clusively  of  one  cast  or  character.  It  always  connected  faith 
and  practice,  creed,  and  experience.  His  expositions  of  scripture 
were  prepared  with  conscientious  fidelity,  and  he  laboured  to 
give  them  a  resemblance  to  scripture  itself — to  make  them 
‘  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness.^  I)r.  Heugh's  style,  which  appeared  so 
pleasing,  when  spoken  in  his  own  silvery  tones,  was  not  so  at¬ 
tractive  when  read  in  a  printed  discourse,  yet  it  was  always 
clear;  no  one  could  mistake  its  meaning.  No  haze  rested  upon 
its  paragraphs,  and  though  it  had  not  the  beauty  and  polish  of 
classic  refinement,  it  was  good,  hearty,  correct  English.  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spake. 

The  amount  of  pastoral  duty  done  by  Dr.  Heugh  was  in¬ 
credibly  great.  Few  have  excelled  him  in  this  department. 
His  visitation  of  his  large  flock  was  incessant.  Amidst  nu¬ 
merous  and  pressing  avocations,  demanding  no  small  portion  of 
his  time,  and  requiring  frequent  absences  from  home — frequent 
appearances  on  the  platform,  and  attendance  upon  various  com¬ 
mittees — he  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  visited  nearly  all 
the  households  of  his  people,  when  the  membership  of  his  church 
numbered  about  twelve  hundred.  The  young  had  an  especial 
share  in  his  labour,  and  students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
ever  found  in  him  a  friend  and  father.  Especially  was  he  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  the  resources  of  his  people,  in  raising 
among  them  the  standard  of  liberality,  so  that  their  ^  zeal  pro¬ 
voked  very  many.^  Dr.  Heugh's  labours  in  this  province  of 
ministerial  duty  have  in  their  benign  influences  been  felt  over 
the  breadth  of  the  churches.  He  led  the  way  and  set  the  ex¬ 
ample.  His  congregation  showed  themselves  ready  to  every 
good  work,  and  their  pastor  regularly  devoted  one-tenth  part  of 
his  income  to  causes  of  common  charity  or  Christian  bene¬ 
volence.  The  entire  Secession  Church  is  now  working  out  the 
schemes  which  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  commencing  and 
forwarding.  Dr.  Brown  says,  page  73,  'We  should  have  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  your  late  minister's  labours  since  he  came  to 
this  city,  were  we  to  think  only  of  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to 
you.  In  all  the  public  business  of  his  own  denomination  he 
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took  an  active  part.  Some  of  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ments  originated  in  his  suggestions,  and  were  carried  into  effect 
through  his  exertions ;  and  of  every  one  of  them  he  was  the 
wise,  zealous,  laborious  promoter.  It  is  a  testimony  to  which, 
we  believe,  his  brethren  will  readily  respond,  that  to  no  one  in¬ 
dividual  has  the  Secession  Church  been  more  indebted  for  the 
success  which  has  attended  its  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
its  benevolent  schemes  for  sustaining  weak  congregations,  and 
adding  to  the  income  of  inadequately  supported  ministers,  llis 
exertions  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  from  the  press  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  the  denomination  from  sliip- 
wreck  in  that  stormy  sea  of  doctrinal  discussion  from  which  it 
has  just  escaped,  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  numbers.  At  wdiat  a  cost  this  was  done  to 
himself  will  not  be  known  till  the  judgment-day.  But  his 
Master  will  take  care  that  he  shall  be  no  loscr.^ 

The  labours  of  Dr.  lleugh  were  not  confined  to  the  interests 
of  his  own  denomination.  His  heart  was  imbued  with  a 
catholic  charity.  Whatever  advanced  the  interests  of  humanitv 
bad  a  share  in  his  toils  and  anxieties.  In  the  advocacy  of 
anti-slavery  principles  he  bore  a  useful  and  prominent  part. 
His  pleadings  on  behalf  of  the  fettered  negro  w  ere  both  fre¬ 
quent  and  powerful.  His  latest  public  appearances  were  on  be¬ 
half  of  free  trade  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn  law  s.  Immense 
crowds  hung  upon  his  lips;  and  his  fellow-citizens  felt  proud  of 
his  oration  in  the  presence  of  those  distinguished  English  visi¬ 
tors,  wdio  had  come  to  address  them.  He  charmed  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright  with  the  ease,  pow  er,  and  fire,  of  his  remarks. 

Especially  of  late  years,  he  stood  out  with  peculiar  promi¬ 
nence  in  his  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple.  Few  enterprises  have  ever  met  w  ith  more  determined  op¬ 
position,  with  more  malignant  hostility,  than  the  formation 
of  voluntary  church  societies.  The  dissenters  of  Scotland 
had  gradually  come  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  their  duty, 
not  only  to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  an  establishment, 
but  against  its  very  existence.  What  its  friends  palliated  as  its 
abuses,  dissenters  believed  to  be  its  legitimate  fruits.  They 
came  to  the  decided  belief  that  the  civil  establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion  was  an  anti-scriptural  institute,  unjust  in  its  claims,  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
Christianity.  The  Establishment  in  their  country  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  tiiem  in  its  poorest,  and  therefore  in  its  purest  form, 
nevertheless,  they  saw  enough  to  convince  them  of  its  anti- 
christian  nature  and  tendency.  Their  minds  had  been  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  publications  of  Ballantyne  and  Marshall,  but  the 
cause  was  advanced  principally,  if  not  altogether,  by  the  ad- 
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dresses  of  sucli  men  ns  Heugli,  AVnrdlaw,  and  Brown,  with 
hosts  of  able,  willing,  and  eloquent  co-adjutors.  Many  and- 
virulent  were  the  attacks  on  the  leaders  in  the  controversv. 
The  establishment  discharged  the  vials  of  its  wn\th  upon  them ; 
they  were  ranked  with  the  vilest  democrats,  and  their  princi¬ 
ples  were  branded  as  infidel  and  revolutionar}’,  involving  at  the 
same  time  a  recreant  denial  of  Christ’s  headship  over  the 
nations.  The  keenness  of  the  controversy  was  nnparalleled. 
The  pillars  of  society  were  shaken.  The  church  by  law  esta¬ 
blished  bestirred  itself,  laboured  to  extend  its  boundaries,  built 
vast  numbers  of  churches,  in  order  to  include  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  within  its  pale  and  extinguish  dissent.  But  it  asked  new 
and  additional  endowments  for  those  ])laces  of  worship,  which 
it  had  multiplied  with  incredible  celerity.  This  impolitic  and 
impertinent  demand,  repeated  in  many  forms,  and  urged  by 
sucli  fallacious  and  contradictory  arguments,  as  set  at  nought 
all  Christian  courtesy  and  all  statistical  calculation,  only  in¬ 
creased  the  vigour  of  the  contest,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  its 
own  patrons  and  supporters.  The  establishment  wished  also 
to  extend  its  own  freedom,  and  give  its  adherents  a  semblance 
'of  that  liberty  which  dissenters  enjoyed.  It  proceeded  in  a 
very  bungling  way  to  modify  the  law  of  patronage,  and  give  the 
people  a  veto  on  the  decree  of  the  patron.  This  resolution 
was  violently  opposed  by  a  strong  party  in  the  church,  but  was 
ultimately  adopted.  It  gave  the  people  only  a  mere  fraction  of 
Christian  privilege,  but  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  content 
with  the  boon.  The  courts  of  law,  however,  found  that  even 
this  trivial  alteration  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  church.  It 
had  no  right  of  itself  to  violate  or  modify  any  article  of  that 
contract  into  which  it  had  entered  with  the  state,  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  receiving  the  pay  of  the  government.  The  liberal  party 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  became  restive  under  its  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  at  length  adopted  the  better  resolution  of  quitting 
its  connection  with  the  civil  power,  and  of  throwing  itself  on 
the  liberality  of  its  own  adherents.  A  free  church  was  formed, 
and  the  men  who  were  foremost  in  their  direful  denunciation  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  arc  now  luxuriating  in  its^  copious 
liberality,  and  exemplifying  beyond  all  belief  and  anticipation 
its  marvellous  efficacy  and  scriptural  warrant.  *  Surely  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee.^  The  existence  of  a  tree 
Church  in  Scotland,  while  -it  is  one  of  the  wise  operations  of 
a  gracious  and  overruling  Providence,  is,  so  far  as  human 
instrumentality  is  concerned,  to  be  traced  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  excitement  of  the  ‘  voluntary  controversy.  Dr.  Ileugb 
rejoiced  in  such  an  issue;  his  sympathies  were  «all  with  his 
former  antagonists,  when  he  beheld  them  break  their  bonds. 
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No  one  hailed  the  recent  secession  yiith.  more  eagerness  and 
joy,  or  wished  it  more  success.  His  own  appearances  upon 
the  platform  on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  had  been  for 
years  very  numerous ;  his  speeches  delivered  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  would  fill  a  volume.  In  scenes  of  great  provoca¬ 
tion,  he  did  not  lose  his  equanimity,  and  while  his  eye  kin¬ 
dled  and  his  voice  thrilled  in  denouncing  injustice,  and  exposing 
malicious  sophistry,  he  never  indulged  in  eoarse  vituperation, 
or  unworthy  invective.  He  called  things,  indeed,  by  their  right 
name.  He  scorned  all  compromise,  all  effort  to  hold  truth  in 
abeyance,  lest  men  should  take  offence,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
*  speak  the  truth  in  love  /  to  ‘  rebuke  with  meekness,^  and  to 
exhibit  a  candid  and  courteous  demeanour  toward  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  and  irritating  of  his  opponents.  His  addresses,  on  such 
occasions  as  those  now  referred  to,  were  always  impressive — 
some  of  them  exciting  the  audience  to  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
The  general  character  of  his  public  speaking,  on  these  and 
similar  occasions,  is  well  described  by  a  writer  in  *  Hogg’s 
Weekly  Instructor.’  ♦ 

*  We  have  always  been  struck  by  two  features,  or  rather  effects, 
of  Dr.  Heugh’s  pulpit  and  platform  speaking,  which  show  its 
high  excellence.  First,  It  w  as  admired  by  all  classes  of  hearers. 
Other  speakers  have  their  peculiar  excellencies,  which  render 
them  great  favourites  with  particular  classes,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  class  listened  to  Dr.  Heugh  with  deepest  in¬ 
terest  and  admiration.  He  was  a  universal  favourite  as  a  public 
speaker.  We  have  seen  a  meeting  composed  of  all  classes  be¬ 
come  quiet,  attentive,  enthusiastic,  as  he  proceeded  with  his 
address,  which  had  been  before  impatient  and  unmanageable ; 
we  have  never  seen  an  audience  become  listless  and  restive  under 
him.  It  mattered  not  what  the  subject  was,  or  what  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  audience,  he  was  sure  to  arrest  their  attention  and 
win  their  applause.  Even  when  the  topic  was  most  trite  and 
trivial,  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  expressed  himself,  gave  it  a  peculiar  freshness  and  interest. 
It  might  be  said  of  him  as  was  said  of  Hall,  '  he  treated  common 
topics  without  the  insipidity  of  common-place  diction.’  Second, 
There  was  nothing  about  his  speaking  to  divert  attention  from 
the  subject,  and  fix  it  upon  himself.  One  never  thought  of  the 
speaker  at  all  in  hearing  him,  every  thing  was  so  pirfectly  na¬ 
tural,  simple,  and  easy.  There  was  nothing  to  be  bonie  with, 
or  overlooked,  or  even,  in  one  sense,  admired  in  him,  and  the 
undivided  interest  of  the  hearer  was  given  to  the  subject  under 
consideration  ;  and  that  which  previously  seemed  intricate  and 
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perplexing,  became  in  his  hands  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  the 
hearer  wondered  how  he  had  not  seen  it  in  the  same  licht 
before/ 

Tims  the  heart  of  Dr.  Heugli  responded  to  every  call  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  religion.  Any  plan  that  gave  hope  of  doing  good,  he 
liberally  assisted,  while  very  naturally  he  was  anxious  that  his 
own  ‘  tribe’  should  not  be  the  last  to  ‘  bring  back  the  king.*  He 
was  formed,  as  Jlurke  says  of  his  son,  to  be  ^  a  public  creature.’ 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  wearing  labour,  his  peculiar  elasticity  of 
mind  was  of  invaluable  service  to  him. 

‘  It  seemed,*  Dr.  Harper  says,  page  14,  'as  if  his  mind  needed, 
not  to  be  strung  and  attuned  anew,  when  passing  from  the  active, 
and  even  the  controversial,  to  the  more  private  walks  of  communion 
with  God.  From  pleading  the  rights  of  Christ’s  spiritual  kingdom 
against  the  enactments  of  human  policy; — from  pleading  the  rights 
of  the  slave  against  buyers  and  sellers,  who  traffic  in  his  flesh,  Dr. 
Heugh’s  mind  turned,  without  effort,  and  with  instant  alacrity,  to 
such  topics  of  interest  as  religious  revivals,  missionary  enterprise, 
congregational  home  agency,  the  working  of  Sabbath  schools,  the 
utility  of  prayer-meetings,  or  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional  spirit  in 
the  public  business  of  the  church.  What  do  we  see  in  this  but  a 
lone  of  mind  formed  and  sustained  by  divine  grace  for  special  service, 
and  for  giving  us,  my  brethren,  in  .this  self-same  matter,  another  ex¬ 
ample  to  admire  and  to  imitate!’ 

Dr.  Heugh’s  general  character  was  one  of  harmonious  sym¬ 
metry.  In  all  the  domestic  relations  he  displayed  exemplary 
kindness  and  attachment.  Abroad  he  always  maintained  the 
decorum  of  a  Christian  pastor.  His  failings-r-and  who  has  them 
not — were  not  striking.  Occasionally  he  could  say  a  smart 
thing,  when  he  was  provoked,  or  suddenly  excited.  At  times  he 
appeared  to  some,  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  his  superior  standing 
and  talents.  But  in  all  scenes,  amidst  all  classes  of  society,  he 
exhibited  the  easy  and  polished  manners  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  By  a  kind  of  instinctive  feeling,  he  seemed  to  com¬ 
prehend,  in  an  instant,  where  he  was,  and  to  know  exactly  what 
topics  to  introduce  and  how  to  discuss  them.  This  delicate  sense 
of  propriety  had  in  him  the  correctness,  force,  and  universality 
of  an  instinct.  His  conversational  powers  were  charming,  and 
he  knew  well  how  to  mingle  pleasantry  and  grave  instruction. 
He  had  a  playful  wit,  yet  generally  he  set  *  a  watch  on  the  door 
of  his  lips.’  The  highest  integrity  marked  all  his  procedure. 
There  was  not  any  thing  which  he  abhorred  so  much  as  mean¬ 
ness  or  duplicity.  He  was  an  '  upright  man.’  Whatever  he 
could  do,  to  oblige  another,  he  willingly  undertook  and  frankly 
performed.  While  he  loved  his  own  denomination,  the  arms  of 
his  Christian  charity  embraced  other  sects  and  parties,  holding 
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the  head.  Not  only  was  he  a  faithful  pastor,  but  he  was 
honoured  as  a  useful  citizen.  The  people  w  ho  reaped  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  ministry  have  made  a  pronsion  for  bis  widow  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  secession  church ;  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-townsmen  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  a  number  of  gentlemen  not  con¬ 
nected  either  with  his  church  or  denomination,  spontaneously 
entered  into  a  handsome  subscription  to  erect  a  spacious  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory. 

Dr.  Heugh  shone  in  the  church  courts.  He  had  amazing 
facility  of  speech — ease,  clearness,  and  readiness,  never  forsook 
him.  He  possessed  also  great  tact,  knew  how  to  seize  his 
opportunity,  instantaneously  apprehended  the  most  favourable 
means  of  overcoming  prejudice,  disjirming  hostility,  and  gaining 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  Especially  did  he  rise  above  himself 
during  the  late  unhappy  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement,  which  agitated  the  secession  church.  His  first 
speech  on  these  topics  at  the  meeting  of  synod  in  1841,  was  a 
masterpiece.  It  fairly  brought  out  the  question  in  its  important 
aspects,  clearly  exhibited  the  truth  freed  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  extreme  opinions,  indicated  the  line  of  argument  which 
the  lovers  of  sound  speech  must  adopt,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  those  satisfactory  and  harmonious  results  which  have  since 
delighted  the  churches.  He  understood  the  subject  clearly, 
and  expressed  himself  so  lucidly,  that  all  felt  immediate  acqui¬ 
escence  in  his  statements.  He  pursued  the  same  course  in  all 
subsequent  debates,  for  his  own  mind  was  made  up  and  it  never 
wavered.  Indeed,  he  himself  informed  the  w  riter  of  this  paper, 
that  from  his  entrance  into  the  ministrv,  the  views  he  advocated 
had  always  been  maintained  and  preached  by  him.  But  he  did 
not  experience  the  immediate  blessedness  of  the  peacemaker. 
Two  disappointed  men,  now  no  longer  in  the  church,  (one  of 
them  indeed  ignominiously  expelled  from  it)  attacked  him  with 
a  rancour  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  proverbially  associated 
with  the  name  they  bear.  Accusations  made  in  ferocious 
language,  and  coming  from  those  quarters,  are  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  ;  nay,  any  gentler  treatment  from  such  a  source,  brings 
the  subject  of  it  into  immediate  suspicion.  During  the  last 
illness  of  him,  who  in  midst  of  conflicting  misunderstandings 
had  always  sought  ‘  peace  and  ensued  it/  an  attempt  was 
made  by  oue  of  the  parties  now  referred  to,  to  call  in  question 
his  integrity.  The  attempt  is  described  at  length  by  Dr.  Brown, 
and  is  alluded  to,  more  briefly,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw',  and  branded 
by  him  with  that  reprobation  wliich  it  fully  merited.  The 
church  found  that  Dr.  Heugh  had  been  wantonly  and  mali¬ 
ciously  assailed.  He  died  soon  after  these  trials;  the  Master 
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‘  hid  him  in  his  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues.*  His 
former  enemies,  however,  continue  to  blacken  his  memory  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Alas !  we  must  ascribe  this  mklig. 
nity  to  something  worse  than  constitutional  infirmity  of  temper. 

The  publications  of  Dr,  Heugh  were  numerous,  but  the  most 
of  them  were  ephemeral,  being  generally  designed  to  serve 
some  special  occasion.  Those  occasions  were  always  of  public 
benefit — the  cause  of  religion,  of  missions,  or  general  benevo¬ 
lence.  He  preached  before  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
London,  before  one  of  its  auxiliaries  in  Bradford,  and  both  dis¬ 
courses  were  published,  and  extensively  read.  He  published 
also  various  lectures  on  the  voluntary  principle,  lectures  to 
young  men  in  Glasgow,  presbyterial  addresses,  and  ordination 
•  services.  In  1839,  at  the  request  of  the  presbytery,  he  delivered 
and  published  an  address  on  the  revival  of  religion — a  paper  in 
which  his  whole  heart  goes  forth  in  ardent  and  prayerful  aspira¬ 
tion  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  churches. 
In  1844,  we  find  him  as  convener  of  a  synod’s  committee, 
issuing  a  spirited  and  characteristic  *  Address  on  the  duty  of 
exertion  for  the  support  of  weak  congregations,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Christian  missions.’ 

One  of  the  best  of  his  productions  was  an  excellent  tract  on 
Voluntaryism,  entitled,  *  Considerations  on  civil  establishments 
of  Religion and  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  clear,  judi¬ 
cious,  and  conciliatory.  It  had  an  extensive  circulation  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance,  for  it  contained  views  and  reasonings 
.which  the  public  mind  readily  apprehended  and  applied.  He 
wrote  also  occasional  replies  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  church 
party — to  their  high  claims  of  independence,  while  they  yet  clung 
to  their  connection  with  the  state.  One  of  these  was  truly  a 
chef-d^ -ceuvre — a  clever,  terse,  racy,  and  eflcctive  brochure.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  for  some  months  in  Geneva,  about  three  years 
ago,  he  busied  himself  in  collecting  information  as  to  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  continental  protestant  churches.  He  de¬ 
livered  a  few  lectures  on  the  subject  when  he  returned  home,  and 
afterwards  published  them  under  the  title  of  ‘  Notices  of  the 
state  of  Religion  in  Geneva  and  Belgium.’*  I  hese^  ‘  notices’ 
are  principally  based  on  documentary  evidence.  Ihey  are 
gathered  neither  from  general  gossip,  nor  partial  survey ;  but 
rest  for  their  chief  authority  on  the  w’orks  of  Malan,  Gaussen, 
Vinet,  D’Aubigne,  and  other  equally  competent  witnesses.  They 
are  therefore  trustworthy  in  the  highest  degree,  combining  the 
soberness  of  historical  truth  with  the  vivid  and  felicitous  sketch¬ 
ing  of  personal  observation.  One  object  of  the  book  is  to  depict 

•  Vide  ‘  Eclectic  Review/  vol.  xxi.  85. 
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the  noxious  influence  of  state  connection  upon  the  religion  of 
Geneva — to  prove  that  the  freedom  and  purity  of  a  Christian 
people  arc  indissolubly  associated — that  the  spiritual  institute 
of  the  Redeemer  needs  not  for  its  maintenance  or  extension, 
either  the  foreign  encumbrance  of  national  support,  or  the  crush¬ 
ing  patronage  of  civic  rank — and  that,  therefore,  the  friends  of 
evangelical  truth  are  summoned  in  the  present  day  to  the  great 
work  of  emancipating  the  church  from  secular  control — to  the 
achievement  of  a  vast  enterprise  which  has  been  justly  named 
the  *  Reformation  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurv/ 

Dr.  Heugh^s  last  publication  related  to  the  discussions  in  his 
own  church,  and  was  named,  '  Ircnicum ;  an  inquiry  into  the 
real  amount  of  the  differences  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Synod  of 
the  United  Secession  Church,  on  the  Atonement  and  Doctrines 
connected  with  it ;  Glasgow,  1845.’*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  this  pamphlet  was  a  principal  means  under  God  of  restor¬ 
ing  confidence  and  harmony.  It  breathed  a  noble  spirit — took 
a  calm  and  impartial  view  of  the  subject — introduced  admirable 
quotations  from  divines  of  various  ages  and  countries — main¬ 
tained  that  the  late  resolutions  of  the  synod  were  scriptural  in 
their  character,  and  Calvinistic  in  their  diction— and  proved  that 
they  involved  no  departure  either  in  doctrine  or  phraseology 
from  the  system  of  the  great  Genevan  theologian,  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  the  Westminster  symbols,  and  the  sermons  and  ‘  acts’  of 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Secession.  This  tract  displays 
that  peculiar  combination  of  talents,  w  hich  we  have  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Ileugh.  It  is  brief  without  being  curt,  firm,  but  not  one¬ 
sided.  Its  reasonings  arc  wisely  adapted  to  the  ordinary  under¬ 
standing,  and  run  not  into  profound  speculations  ‘  on  the  deep 
things  of  God.’  Its  tone  is  one  of  sustained  eaniestness  and 
practical  adaptation.  We  might  style  it  a  business-like  produc¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  not  the  w  ork  of  a  thcoriser  or  polemic,  but  the 
effort  of  a  ^  master  in  Israel,’  who  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  deal 
with  present  realities — to  treat  his  several  topics  as  matters  of 
actual  interest  and  immediate  conceni,  and  not  to  dispute  about 
them  as  themes  of  subtle  abstraction — of  distant  and  possible 
collision. 

After  all.  Dr.  Ileugh  has  left  behind  him  no  literary  monu¬ 
ment  worthy  of  his  name  and  capabilities.  His  memory  will  be 
associated  rather  with  pastoral  success,  public-spirited  ardour, 
and  denominational  attachment  and  labour.  The  piety  and 
generosity  of  the  peojde  he  so  long  instructed,  the  schemes  of 
useful  benevolence  which  he  originated  and  cherished,  w  ill  be 
his  enduring  memorial.  Ilis  epitaph  is  engraven  '  on  the  fleshly 
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tables  of  the  heart.^  His  constant  engagements  in  pastoral 
duty  occupied  so  much  of  his  time,  that  he  had  little  leisure  for 
such  prolonged  study  as  is  necessary  to  the  creation  of  any  lite¬ 
rary  or  theological  work,  of  enduring  excellence  or  fame.  Per¬ 
haps  he  felt  that  multiplied  authorship  was  not  his  calling.  Yet 
we  hope  to  see  a  goodly  volume  of  ‘  Remains  ;*  for  we  under¬ 
stand  he  bestowed  peculiar  care  on  an  Exposition  of  the  vale¬ 
dictory  discourses  of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  the  Gospel  by  John, 
with  a  seeming  view  to  ultimate  publication.  Dr.  Heugh  might 
not  be  called  a  learned  divine,  yet  he  could  pass  a  sagacious 
judgment  on  erudite  works.  He  had  such  learning  as  qualified 
him  to  appreciate  sound  erudition.  He  might  not  resemble  the 
mathematician,  who  busies  himself  with  abstruse  investigation 
in  the  transcendental  departments  of  his  science, — in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  higher  relations  of  numbers  and  forms.  He  was  more 
like  the  practicjil  astronomer,  who  enjoys  the  fruit  of  those  lofty 
researches,  and  solves  the  problems  of  his  study  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  principles  and  laws,  which  the  original  discoverer  has 
laid  to  his  hand.  One  may  use  the  telescope  with  advantage, 
without  being  a  discoverer  in  optics ;  or  navigate  a  vessel,  with 
the  compass  and  quadrant,  though  he  have  no  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  motion  and  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Yet 
Dr.  Heugh  had  a  very  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  In  later  years  he  gave  greatly  more  than 
usual  attention  to  it,  and  probably  knew  it  better  than  the 
majority  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  know  that  among  his  papers  has 
been  found  a  diary,  stretching  back  for  several  years,  and  con¬ 
taining  very  full  remarks  and  reflections.  That  diary  reveals 
the  secrets  of  his  character.  It  abounds  in  devotional  feeling, 
of  which  the  principal  features  are,  a  deep  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  a  strong  faith,  and  a  constant  desire  for  divine 
guidance  and  direction.  It  shows  that  the  loveliness  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  the  result  of  prayerful  discipline,  and  self-coiitroul, 
and  that  without  any  ostentatious  profession  of  superior  Chris¬ 
tian  attainment,  his  thoughts,  motives,  aud^  actions,  were 
habitually  influenced  by  powerful  religious  principle.  '  The  law 
of  the  Lord  was  in  his  mouth,  in  his  lips  was  no  guile,  he  walked 
with  God  in  equity  and  truth,  and  turned  many  from  iniquity. 
We  might,  in  conclusion,  and  in  corroboration  of  our  rem^k^ 
adduce  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  the  object  of  our  sketch 
well,  and  who  has  briefly  recorded  his  sentiments  of  affection 
and  esteem  for  his  deceased  friend,  in  a  sermon  prewhed  on 
occasion  of  Dr.  Heugh’s  death.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Wardlaw,  the 
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ornament  of  another  denomination ;  but  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  the  discourse  itself. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  room  to  speak  of  the 
funeral  discourses,  portions  of  which  we  have  already  quoted. 
They  arc  all  of  them  worthy  of  the  mournful  occasion  on  which 
they  were  delirered — solemn,  tender,  attectin^  and  practical. 
They  contain  no  fulsome  eulojjy,  no  wailing's  of  a  hired  min¬ 
strelsy.  While  they  sketch  the  likeness  of  the  deceased,  they 
abound  especially  in  pathetic  warning  and  admonition  to  the 
living.  The  brief  address  delivered  on  the  day  of  interment,  in 
Montrose  Street  Secession  Church,  by  Dr.  Harper,  is  altogether 
in  the  spirit  of  its  first  sentence,  ‘  Our  minds  arc  this  day  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  sense  of  bereavement.'  Its  tone  was  quite  in 
unison  with  the  emotions  of  weeping  hundreds  to  whom  it  w  as 
delivered.  '  And  now'  my  friends,'  he  concludes,  ‘  arise,  let 
us  go  hence.'  The  remains  of  him  w  hom  we  love  are  about  to 
be  conveyed  to  their  resting-place.  lu  following  his  mortal 
part  let  us  remember  the  immortal :  ^  he  is  not  dead  but  slccp- 
eth.'  As  we  look  into  the  open  grave  and  commit  dust  to 
dust,  let  us  remember  that  w  e  must  follow ;  and,  in  sadly 
musing  on  the  image  of  the  departed — the  eye  once  beaming 
with  intelligence,  now’  closed  in  darkness — those  eloquent  lips 
that  taught  so  wisely,  now  to  speak  no  more — that  countenance 
of  noble  frankness  and  of  smiling  benevolence,  now  pale  in 
death  —  let  us  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that,  if  we  be  joint- 
heirs  with  him  in  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  we  slnall  more  than 
recover  what  w  e  have  lost : — w  e  shall  sec  him  again,  and 
*  shall  be  ever  w  ith  the  Lord.’  ‘  Blessed  arc  the  dead  w  hich 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours  :  and  their  works  do  follow’ 
them.' " 

The  funeral  sermons  arc  by  Dr.  Taylor,  the  successor  of 
Dr.  llcugh,  and  for  a  few  months  his  colleague.  Dr.  Brow  n  of 
Ediuburgh,  and  Dr.  Wardhuv  of  Ghisgow.  Dr.  Taylor’s  sermon 
is  from  Rev.  xiv.  13,  Mllesscd  arc  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord.'  His  sermon  resembles  in  no  small  degree,  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  his  lamented  colleague.  It  is  also  rich  in  scriptural 
allusion  and  gemmed  with  appropriate  scriptural  quotation. 
Dr.  Brown's  discourse  is  from  1  Thess.  iv.  13,  ‘I  would  not 
have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are 
asleep.'  The  sermon  is  worthy  of  Dr.  Brown's  reputation — 
replete  with  massive  thoughts,  striking  remarks,  and  sound 
scriptural  interpretatiou.  Intellect,  learning,  and  piety,  give  it 
a  triune  richness  of  colouring.  Dr.  M'ardlaw’  preached  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  sabbath  from  2  Cor.  v.  4,  ‘  Not  for  that 
we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may 
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be  swallowed  up  of  life.’  In  some  parts  of  the  discourse,  the 
train  of  thoujrht  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Brown,  but  as 
Dr.  Wardlaw  justly  observes,  such  coincidences  ‘confirm  and 
impress  the  sentiments.’  All  the  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law  shine  in  this  sermon — beautitid  thought  in  elegant  diction 
—apples  of  gold  in  framework  of  silver.  Dr.  Brown’s  discourse 
contains  also  a  biography  of  Dr.  lleugh,  with  a  few  related 
papers  in  the  form  of  a  brief  appendix. 

The  great  work  of  God  in  this  world  docs  not  pause,  though 
its  instruments  are  frequently  and  unexpectedly  removed.  Kre 
Aaron  died,  Eleazar  was  invested  with  the  pontifical  robes.  The 
exalted  Governor  still  sits  upon  his  throne,  guiding  and  control¬ 
ling  all  events,  llis  cause  by  an  unbroken  succession  of  means 
and  agents,  is  ever  approaching  its  triumphant  destiny.  While 
it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  ‘them  that  are  alive  and  remain,’  to 
be  forward  and  unwearied  in  the  work  of  ‘  Him  who  liath 
called  them,’  cspceially  are  they  summoned  to  give  themselves 
to  that  peculiar  labour  which  may  b(;  required  by  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  their  own  age  and  period. 


Art.  VI. — Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  Churehes;  being  Notes  of  a  short 
Tour,  and  Notices  of  the  principal  Religious  Bodies  in  that  Country. 
By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.l).,  F.S.  A.S.  Glasgow  :  James 
Maclehose. 

Switzerland  has  been  visited  bv  so  many  of  our  countrvmen, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  best  known  spots  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  described  with  a  minuteness  and  repetition  exceed¬ 
ing  w  hat  has  been  expended  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  our  own  country  ;  and  its  mountains  and  vallies — its  cascades 
and  glaciers — its  regions  of  eternal  snow’  and  spots  of  luxuriant 
verdure,  arc  in  consequence  familiar  to  us  all.  Those  of  us  wdio 
have  been  doomed  to  stay  at  home,  have  listened  so  repeatedly 
to  the  talc  of  the  Swiss  traveller,  that  wc  know  the  features  of 
the  country,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  emotions 
awakened  "by  its  scenery,  almost  as  w’cll  jis  if  our  time  had  been 
spent  amidst  the  marvels  which  omnipotence  has  so  liberally 
spread  over  that  land.  The  repetition  is  at  length  becoming 
wearisome.  Men  recoil  from  a  book  of  Swiss  travel  as  a  bore, 
and  begin  to  w’onder  what  can  have  prompted  another  tourist  to 
repeat  the  thrice  told  tale.  Superior  faculties  and  powers  of 
observation  exceeding  what  are  generally  possessed,  are  there¬ 
fore  needed  to  attract  attention  to  such  a  w’ork,  or  to  reward 
the  labour  involved  in  its  perusal. 
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We  never  indeed  tire  of  listening  to  the  viva  voce  descriptions 
of  our  friends.  There  is  a  freshness,  a  life,  a  speciality  in  their 
adventures.  A  thousand  trifling  circumstances  are  noted  which 
constituted  the  individuality  of  their  journey.  We  enter  into 
their  privations,  tremble  with  them  on  the  edge  of  some  vast 
precipice,  or  breathe  silently  and  slow  as  our  littleness  is  rea¬ 
lized  amidst  the  magnificence  of  the  scenes  they  describe.  The 
voice,  the  countenance,  the  eye  of  the  narrator  contribute  greatly 
to  all  this,  and  hence  the  sustained  interest  and  the  more  power¬ 
ful  impression  which  is  made.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
these  in  the  written  sketch.  Of  its  kind,  it  may  be  admirable  ; 
but  it  wauts  the  animation  and  soul  by  which  the  heart  is  most 
deeply  moved ;  and  after  a  time,  therefore,  we  grow  weary  witli 
the  narrative,  and  crave  other  and  less  familiar  topics.  And  yet 
there  is  a  vast  field  open ;  and  we  should  like  to  have  before  us 
in  extenso,  the  thoughts,  deep,  meditative,  and  spiritual,  with 
which  an  intellect  after  the  order  of  Shakspere  or  Milton  would 
be  occupied  amidst  such  scenes.  It  would  be  a  wondrous  and 
an  instructive  revelation, — a  disclosure  of  the  profounder  sympa¬ 
thies  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  The  forms,  the  out¬ 
ward  garb  Jissumcd  by  nature,  would  to  such  a  spectator  be  but 
the  impersonation  of  vast  powers,  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
it  would  pass  beyond  the  sensual,  and  enter  into  fellow  ship  with 
what  is  spiritual  and  imperishable.  A  world  impassable  to 
grosser  mortals  would  stand  revealed  to  such,  in  wdiich  the  forms 
of  truth  would  be  luminous,  and  its  oracles  be  distinctly  heard. 

‘  After  some. time,’  says  John  Foster,  when  noting  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  mind  in  reference  to  external  objects,  ‘  a  larger  en¬ 
ginery  begins  to  work  ;  1  feel  more  than  a  simple  perception  of 
objects ;  they  become  environed  w  ith  an  atmosphere,  and  shed 
forth  an  emanation.  They  come  accompanied  with  trains  of 
images,  moral  analogies,  and  a  wdde,  diflused,  vitalized,  and  in¬ 
definable  kind  of  sentimentalism.  The  mere  reflection  of  such 
objects — the  shaded  lustre  with  which  they  would  be  disclosed, 
would  go  far  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and 
to  deepen  our  convictions  of  the  powers  of  intellect  and  the 
majesty  of  truth.* 

Dr.  Alexander  makes  no  pretensions  to  such  an  achievement 
in  the  small  volume  before  us.  His  original  intention  was  to 
treat  only  of  the  religious  state  of  Switzerland,  and  the  addition 
subsequently  made,  is  executed  in  a  manner  creditjible  to  his 
judgment,  and  subservient  to  his  primary  design.  ‘  Let 
not  the  reailer,’  he  remarks,  ‘  look  here  for  a  display  of  re- 
sciurch,  or  for  curious  disquisition.  To  attempt  such  has  not 
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been  my  ambition.  If  the  reader  is  good-natured  enough  to 
pardon  an  author  who  presumes  to  address  the  public  us  he 
might  the  domestic  circle,  and  if  he  be  not  too  busy  or  too  severe 
to  tolerate  a  little  gossip,  1  humbly  oiler  these*  Notes  to  his 
notice.  For  those  of  a  sterner  temperament,  1  fear  there  is  not 
much  in  this  part  of  the  volume  to  which  I  cun  invite  their 
attention.^ 

The  first  six,  and  the  twelfth  chapters,  arc  occupied  with  the 
author’s  personal  adventures,  including  notices,  more  or  less 
extended,  of  the  institutions,  pastors,  and  churches  of  the  can¬ 
tons  visited.  Dr.  Alexander  writes  as  a  Christian  man  should 
do,  not  parading  his  religion,  but  obviously  influenced  by  it ; 
carrying  with  him  a  ditl’erent  standard  from  most  tourists*  and 
therefore  dissenting  from  many  of  the  judgments  which  they 
have  pronounced.  Wc  never  lose  sight  of  what  he  is,  and  yet 
are  rarely  reminded  by  express  statement  of  the  obligation 
which  he  feels.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be,  avoiding  ecjually, 
and  with  excellent  judgment,  the  sermonic  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
the  frivolous  and  semi-worldly  on  the  other.  Religious  men 
frequently  err  on  this  point,  and  by  their  error,  defeat  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  too  concerned  to  make  their  religion  appear, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  stillness,  a  formality,  a  professional 
cast  in  it,  which  repels  rather  than  attracts.  It  wears  the 
aspect  of  something  distinct  and  separate  from  their  general 
demeanour,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  clement  pervading 
and  leavening  the  whole. 

Our  author’s  route  lay  through  Strasburg,  Basle,  Ncufchatcl, 
Lausiinne,  Geneva,  Berne,  and  Belgium,  and  his  observations  arc 
uniformly  deserving  of  respectful  attention.  Without  affecting 
what  is  original  or  profound,  they  arc  distinguislicd  by  good 
sense,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  ready  appreciation  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime  in  natural  scenery,  and  of  whatever  is  esti¬ 
mable  in  national  character.  We  have  accompanied  him  with 
pleasure,  and  assure  our  readers  both  of  entertainment  and 
of  instruction,  in  the  perusal  of  his  volume.  On  landing  at 
Geneva  an  amusing  illustration  of  American  character  was 
elicited  by  the  appearance  of  gens  d’armes,  demanding  the  pass¬ 
ports  of  the  travellers. 

‘  To  many,*  says  Dr.  Alexander,  *  this  seemed  rather  an  unexpected 
demand, and  excited  some  grumbling  and  indignation.  Among  the  rest, 
I  could  not  but  be  amused  with  a  worthy  American,  whose  passport 
was  at  the  bottom  of  his  trunk,  and  who  declared  he  hud  buried  it  there 
on  leaving  France,  never  imagining  that  in  republican  Switzerland 
such  a  thing  would  be  required.  As  he  did  not  Speak  French,  he  ap¬ 
parently  at  first  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  was  wanted,  and 
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when  at  length  it  was  made  plain  that  he  could  not  land  until  he  had 
produced  his  passport,  he  received  the  intelligence  with  a  transport  of 
virtuous  indignation,  for  which  his  country  ought  to  decree  him  a  tri¬ 
umph  on  his  return.  ‘  Well!  I  guess  I’ll  take  a  note  of  that,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  call  this  a  republic,  when  they  set  two  fellows  with  swords  to 
demand  passports  from  strangers  I’  And  in  huge  dudgeon  he  delved 
into  the  recesses  of  his  trunk  for  his  passport,  which  he  handed  to  the 
oflficer  with  an  air  that  plainly  said,  “  You  are  a  disgrace  to  the  name 
of ‘free  institutions  ;*  but  wait  till  1  get  to  our  country,  and  I  shall 
expose  you.* — pp.  46,  47. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  Societe  Ilelvetique  des  Sciences 
Katurclles  was  holding  its  annual  session  in  the  city,  and  our 
traveller  availed  himself,  of  course,  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  its  members.  His  account  is 
not  highly  flattering,  though,  in  justice  to  the  Swiss  savans,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  present  only  at  their  closing 
meeting.  His  description  of  a  feie  given  by  Mrs.  Marcct,  the 
author  of  the  well  known  *  Conversations,’  throws  light  on  the 
social  habits  of  the  people,  and  will  be  read  w  ith  interest  by  all 
who  have  benefited  by  that  lady’s  numerous  publications.  Our 
author  was  invited  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  tells  us : 

‘  A  steamer  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  members  of  the 
society  who  hud  been  invited  to  this  entertainment,  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Geneva,  and  to  my  surprise  1  found  that  after  all  that  had 
passed,  there  w'as  still  to  be  more  eating  and  drinking  during  our 
sail.  For  iny  own  part,  I  preferred  the  fresh  air  and  the  exquisite 
scenery,  and  therefore  remained  upon  deck.  A  more  delicious  even¬ 
ing  I  can  hardly  conceive.  Not  a  cloud  specked  the  sky,  and  though 
the  sun  had  been  powerful  during  the  day,  a  gentle  breeze  just  curl¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  lake  sulHced  agreeably  to  cool  the  atmosphere. 
On  the  banks  of  the  lake  every  thing  wore  its  most  lovely  aspect, 
refreshed  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  day,  and  radiant  with  the 
sunshine  of  the  present.  On  our  left,  as  we  sailed  up  the  lake,  the 
land  w’as  too  distant  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  its  scenery,  but  on 
the  right  we  kept  so  near  the  shore  Unit  every  object,  almost,  was 
clearly  visible.  Here  the  eye  ranged  over  a  continual  succession  of 
elegant  chateaux,  with  their  smooth  lawns,  and  flower  guldens  sloping 
to  the  margin  of  the  lake  ;  beyond  lay  the  fields  where  husbandry 
reigned,  with  its  frugal  purposes  and  busy  labours ;  and  still  further 
in  the  remote  distance  were  seen  the  giant  forms  of  the  Alps,  tower¬ 
ing  upwards  as  if  in  scorn  of  those  regions  which  man  had  mastered 
and  laboured, — cold,  stern,  and  commanding,  —  the  haughty,  yet 
august  aristocracy  of  nature. 

*  I'he  scene  to  me  was  surpassingly  attractive,  but  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  mortified  to  find  that  in  the  majority  of  the  company  it  appeared 
to  excite  no  notice.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  the  effect  of  familiarity, 
but  I  suspect  that  it  was  the  result  principally  of  deficiency  of  sus- 
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ccptibility.  The  French  Swiss  are  very  far  Ironi  being  an  imagi¬ 
native  people  ;  and  of  all  classes  of  men,  perhaps,  the  students  of 
natural  science  are,  generally  speaking,  the  least  given  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

‘  The  Chateau  of  Malagny  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  road  up  to  it  lies  through  pleasant  green 
lanes,  bordered  by  hedge-rows,  in  which  a  number  of  wild  flowers 
hang  out  their  graceful  forms.  It  then  enters  the  gate  ;  after  which 
it  continues  through  a  winding  avenue,  adorned  on  either  side  by 
noble  trees.  At  the  house  we  were  received  by  Mrs.  Marcet  and  her 
son,  who  is  a  professor  in  the  college  at  Geneva.  I  was  surprised 
and  delighted  to  see  the  excellent  lady  whose  ingenious  and  attract¬ 
ive  ‘  Conversations  ’  1  had  conned  as  my  first  lesson  in  philosophy, 
so  many  years  before,  still  retaining  so  much  of  almost  youthful 
vigour.  Far  from  being,  as  I  had  somehow  unconsciously  depicted 
her,  a  lady  of  severe  and  pedagogic  aspect:  I  found  in  her  that  de¬ 
lightful  combination  of  grace  and  dignity,  vivacity  and  intelligence, 
which  throws  such  an  inexpressible  charm  over  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  the  softer  sex,  wherever  it  is  possessed.  Amid  the 
large  and  intellectual  company  which  she  had  that  evening  assembled 
around  her,  the  lively  hearted  and  intelligent  hostess  moved  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  whole. 

‘  So  long  as  the  liglit  continued,  tlie  chief  part  of  the  company 
enjoyed  themselves  in  strolling  through  the  beautiful  grounds  around 
the  house,  which  were  throwm  open  for  this  purpose.  The  scene  here 
presented  a  gay  and  inspiring  aspect.  Here  was  a  group  of  sage 
savans  gathered  under  an  umbrageous  chestnut  tree,  discussing  some 
weighty  point  which  had  been  mooted,  but  not  fully  settled  at  their 
meeting  ;  or  suggesting  to  each  other  topics  of  inquiry  and  specu¬ 
lation  to  be  pursued  in  their  respective  spheres  when  they  had 
separated.  Close  by  was  a  brilliant  circle  of  ladies  in  elegant  even¬ 
ing  costumes,  maintaining  with  some  of  the  younger  and  more  courtly 
of  the  philosophers  the  keen  encounter  of  wit  and  badinage,  and 
casting,  ever  and  anon,  curious  and  quizzical  glances  at  the  staid  and 
somewhat  uncouth  figures  which  occasionally  moved  heavily  past 
them  with  uneasy  and  half  averted  look,  as  if  men  who  dwelt  amidst 
glaciers  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  avalanches  had  entered  on  for¬ 
bidden  ground,  when  they  presumed  to  tread  the  verge  of  the  en¬ 
chanted  circle  where  so  much  beauty  and  gaiety  reigned.  1  hrough 
openings  in  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  parties  might  be  seen  winding 
their  way  in  every  direction,  and  giving  continual  life  and  variety  to 
the  picture  ;  while  beyond  lay  the  grand  expanse  of  the  lake,  over 
which  the  setting  sun  was  casting  his  parting  rays  from  behind  the 
Jura.  Nearer  the  house  an  excellent  biand  of  performers  filled  the 
air  with  music  ;  whilst  a  busy  throng  of  servants  was  engaged  in  dis¬ 
pensing  the  plentiful  refreshments  w'hich  the  hospitality  of  our  enter¬ 
tainer  had  provided, — not  certainly,  the  least  animated  part  of  the 
scene. 

‘  At  nine  o’clock  a  gun,  fired  from  the  steamer,  summoned  us  to 
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re-embark.  A  crowd  of  peasants  with  lighted  torches  conducted  us 
through  the  lanes,  which  were  now  completely  dark,  and  supplied  us 
with  light  suilicient  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  vessel  in  sutety. 
Another  gun  fired,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  bump  of  the  engine 
and  the  splashing  of  the  wheels,  which  told  that  we  were  again  in 
motion.  At  this  moment  the  view  of  the  shore  was  striking.  At 
some  distance  was  the  chateau  still  brilliantly  lighted  up  ;  coloured 
lamps  were  hung  upon  many  of  the  trees  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
avenue  ;  along  the  shore  was  a  row  of  Hambeau  casting  their  red 
glaring  light  forward  upon  the  water,  and  backward  upon  the  groups 
of  peasantry  and  the  masses  of  foliage  ;  and  over  the  whole  stretched 
the  deep  blue  curtain  of  a  cloudless  sky  studded  with  stars.’ — pp. 
60—53. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  volume,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  light  w  hich  it  throws  on  the  religious  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Dr.  Alexander  has  evidently  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  collect  information  on  these  points ; 
and  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  if  they  have  not  exhausted  the 
subject,  arc  given  with  a  lucidity  and  calm  judgment  which 
must  greatly  aid  the  inquirer.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
the  whole  course  of  his  remarks.  It  will  consist  better  with 
onr  limits  to  select  one  or  two  of  tlie  numerous  topics  he  dis¬ 
cusses,  in  doing  which,  we  are  mainly  concerned  to  put  our 
readers  into  possession  of  the  information  he  has  collected. 

Few  places  possess  more  historical  interest  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  student  than  Geneva.  As  the  scene  of  Calvin’s  labours, 
whence  flowed  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  theological  system 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  that  distinguished  reformer,  it  has 
always  been  regarded  with  deep  interest,  and  its  history  l)ecn 
traced  with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude.  The  personal 
character  of  Calvin,  the  unbounded  influence  he  exerted  over 
the  fortunes  of  Geneva,  his  wondrous  intellect,  his  compact  and 
fearless  energies,  the  supremacy  he  obtained  over  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  the  extent  to  which  his  views  were  propagated, 
have  all  contributed  to  fix  on  him  and  on  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  the  special  attention  of  the  protestant  church.  We 
are  not  amongst  his  worshippers,  but  are  free  to  admit  the 
existence  of  grievous  defects,  both  in  his  cliaracter  and  in  his 
views.  He  w  as  a  man  of  his  own  age ;  one  of  its  master-spirits, 
it  is  true,  but  still  identified  w  ith  it  in  the  judaical  temper  w  ith 
which  he  legislated  for  the  church,  and  fro^vned  down  religious 
liberty.  With  an  intellect  more  penetrating,  and  a  heiirt  less 
susceptible  of  fear  than  his  compeers,  he  mistook  the  app<v 
rently  logical  precision  of  his  theology,  for  the  simplicity  ot 
scripture  truth :  and  the  minutcucss  aud  severity  of  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  platform  for  a  faithful  adherence  to  apostolic  precedent. 
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In  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  he  sacrificed  the  free 
play  and  generous  ardour  of  the  spiritual  life ;  and  his  polity  has 
consequently  survived, — a  dead  and  powerless  thing,  conccaliu" 
under  the  semblance  of  life,  religious  desolation  and  priestly 
intolerance.  But  while  free  to  admit  all  this,  >vc  yet  claim  for 
Calvin  no  small  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitiufe.  He  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light ;  and  if  his  views  were  not  always 
sound,  nor  his  spirit  sympathetic  with  the  temper  of  his  Lord,  we 
need  only  remember  the  limitation  of  human  faculties,  and 
the  distorting  influences  amid  which  he  was  reared.  Let  due 
allowance  be  made  for  these,  and  the  reformer  of  Geneva  will 
be  placed,  by  a  grateful  posterity,  amongst  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  of  an  illustrious  band.  The  general  aspect  of  his 
ecclesiastical  polity  is  ably  sketched  by  our  author  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage : — 

'It  is  well  known  tiiat  the  church  of  Geneva  was,  by  llie  united 
labours  of  Farel  and  Calvin,  assisted  by  those  whom  they  had  uttaclied 
to  their  school,  placed  upon  a  basis  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  supplied 
with  all  that  appeared  necessary  to  maintain  that  basis  inviolate. 
A  Confession  of  Faith,  a  Catechism,  a  Liturgy,  and  a  Polity  were 
all  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  views  divulged  in  the 
writings  of  Calvin ;  and  never,  w’e  may  say,  w’as  church  so  elabo¬ 
rately  nursed  into  orthodoxy,  and  drilled  into  order,  as  was  this. 

‘Experience,  however,  has  shown,  that  when  too  much  is  done  for 
a  church,  the  result  is  seldom  beneficial.  The  safety  and  wholesome 
action  of  such  institutions  depends  far  more  on  an  influence  operating 
from  within,  than  upon  artificial  appliances  and  contrivances  put 
upon  them  from  without.  If  there  be  /i/e  in  the  church  itself,  and  if 
that  life  be  guided  by  light,  the  church  will,  of  its  own  accord,  grow 
into  that  form  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  circumstances  and 
aims.  It  is  with  churches  as  with  children  :  give  them  proper  free¬ 
dom  and  wholesome  food,  and  they  will  develop  themselves  in  grace¬ 
ful  and  healthy  forms;  but  if  you  try  to  force  them  into  a  particular 
shape,  elongating  this  feature  and  compressing  that,  shutting  them 
up  in  confined  apartments,  checking  with  a  Irown  every  natural 
movement,  and  subjecting  them  to  stiff  and  artificial  constraints,  the 
result  will  certainly  be  an  unhealthy  constitution,  an  unhappy  tem¬ 
perament,  and  a  short  and  cheerless  life. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  church  of  Geneva  suffered  deeply 
from  the  over  anxious  care  of  its  founders,  and  their  determination 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  or  done  by  the  church  itself.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  scheme,  every  Genevese  who  should  afterwards  be  born, 
was  to  find  a  complete  ecclesiastical  system  ready  made  and  fitted 
for  his  reception,  without  any  care  or  any  choice  of  his  own.  They 
acted  as  if  they  repudiated  the  idea  of  religion  being  purely  a 
thing,  implying  knowledge  and  conviction  on  the  part  of  tlie  indi¬ 
vidual  professing  it ;  with  them  it  was  supremely  a  national  thing 
a  matter  of  law — an  clement  in  the  constitution  under  which  a  man 
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re-embark.  A  crowd  of  peasants  with  lighted  torches  conducted  us 
through  the  lanes,  which  were  now  completely  dark,  and  supplied  us 
with  light  suilicient  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  vessel  in  safety. 
Another  gun  fired,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  bump  of  tlie  engine 
and  the  splashing  of  the  wheels,  which  told  that  we  were  again  in 
motion.  At  this  moment  the  view  of  the  shore  was  striking.  At 
some  distance  was  the  chateau  still  brilliantly  lighted  up  ;  coloured 
lamps  were  hung  upon  many  of  the  trees  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
avenue  ;  along  the  shore  was  a  row  of  flambeau  casting  their  red 
glaring  light  forward  upon  the  water,  and  backward  upon  the  groups 
of  peasantry  and  the  masses  of  foliage  ;  and  over  the  whole  stretched 
the  deep  blue  curtain  of  a  cloudless  sky  studded  with  stars.’ — pp. 
50—53. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  volume,  however,  is  derived  from 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  religious  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  tlie  Swiss  Cantons.  Dr.  Alexander  has  evidently  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  collect  information  on  these  points ; 
and  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  if  they  have  not  exhausted  the 
subject,  arc  given  with  a  lucidity  and  calm  judgment  which 
must  greatly  aid  the  inquirer.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
the  whole  course  of  his  remarks.  It  will  consist  better  with 
our  limits  to  select  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  topics  he  dis¬ 
cusses,  in  doing  which,  we  arc  mainly  concerned  to  put  our 
readers  into  possession  of  the  information  he  has  collected. 

Few  places  possess  more  historical  interest  to  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  student  than  Geneva.  As  the  scene  of  Calvin’s  labours, 
whence  flowed  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  theological  system 
and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  that  distinguished  reformer,  it  has 
always  been  regarded  with  deep  interest,  and  its  history  been 
traced  with  more  than  ordinary  solicitude.  The  personal 
character  of  Calvin,  the  unbouniled  influence  he  exerted  over 
the  fortunes  of  Geneva,  his  wondrous  intellect,  his  com[)act  and 
fearless  energies,  the  supremacy  he  obtained  over  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  the  extent  to  which  his  views  were  propagated, 
have  all  contributed  to  fix  on  him  and  on  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  the  special  attention  of  the  protestant  church.  We 
are  not  amongst  his  worshippers,  but  are  free  to  admit  the 
existence  of  grievous  defects,  both  in  his  character  and  in  his 
views.  He  w  as  a  man  of  his  own  age ;  one  of  its  master-spirits, 
it  is  true,  but  still  identified  w  ith  it  in  the  judaical  temper  with 
which  he  legislated  for  the  church,  and  frowned  down  religious 
liberty.  With  an  intellect  more  penetrating,  and  a  heart  less 
susceptible  of  fear  than  his  compeers,  he  mistook  the  appa¬ 
rently  logical  precision  of  his  theology,  for  the  simplicity  of 
scripture  truth :  and  the  minuteness  and  severity  of  his  eccle- 
aiastieal  platform  for  a  faithful  adherence  to  apostolic  precedent. 
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In  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  he  sacrificed  the  free 
play  and  generous  ardour  of  the  spiritual  life ;  and  his  polity  has 
consequently  survived, — a  dead  and  powerless  thing,  concealing 
under  the  semblance  of  life,  religious  desolation  and  priestly 
intolerance.  But  while  free  to  admit  all  this,  \\c  yet  claim  foV 
Calvin  no  small  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude.  He  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light ;  and  if  his  views  were  not  always 
sound,  nor  his  spirit  sympathetic  with  the  temper  of  his  Lord,  we 
need  only  remember  the  limitation  of  human  faculties,  and 
the  distorting  influences  amid  which  he  was  reared.  Let  due 
allowance  be  made  for  these,  and  the  reformer  of  Geneva  will 
be  placed,  by  a  grateful  posterity,  amongst  the  noblest  and 
most  useful  of  an  illustrious  band.  The  general  aspect  of  his 
ecclesiastical  polity  is  ably  sketched  by  our  author  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage : — 

*It  is  well  known  tliat  the  cliurch  of  Geneva  was,  by  tlie  united 
labours  of  Farel  and  Calvin,  assisted  by  those  whom  they  had  attaclied 
to  their  school,  placed  upon  a  basis  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  supplied 
with  all  that  appeared  necessary  to  maintain  that  basis  inviolate. 
A  Confession  of  Faith,  a  Catechism,  a  Liturgy,  and  a  Polity  were 
all  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  tlie  view's  divulged  in  the 
writings  of  Calvin ;  and  never,  w'e  may  say,  was  church  so  elabo¬ 
rately  nursed  into  orthodoxy,  and  drilled  into  order,  as  was  this. 

‘Experience,  however,  has  shown,  that  when  too  much  is  done  for 
a  church,  the  result  is  seldom  beneficial.  The  safety  and  wholesome 
action  of  such  institutions  depends  far  more  on  an  influence  operating 
from  within,  than  upon  artificial  appliances  and  contrivances  put 
upon  them  from  w'ithout.  If  there  be  /i/e  in  the  church  itself,  and  if 
that  life  be  guided  by  light,  the  church  will,  of  its  own  accord,  grow 
into  that  form  which  is  best  adapted  to  its  peculiar  circumstances  and 
aims.  It  is  with  churches  as  with  children  ;  give  them  proper  free¬ 
dom  and  wholesome  food,  and  they  will  develop  themselves  in  grace¬ 
ful  and  healthy  forms;  but  if  you  try  to  force  them  into  a  particular 
shape,  elongating  this  feature  and  compressing  that,  shutting  them 
up  in  confined  apartments,  checking  with  a  frown  every  natural 
movement,  and  subjecting  them  to  stiff  and  artificial  constraints,  the 
result  will  certainly  be  an  unhealthy  constitution,  an  unhappy  tem¬ 
perament,  and  a  short  and  cheerless  life. 

‘There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  church  of  Geneva  suffered  deeply 
from  the  over-  anxious  care  of  its  founders,  and  their  determination 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  or  done  by  the  church  itself.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  scheme,  every  Genevese  who  should  afterwards  be  born, 
was  to  find  a  complete  ecclesiastical  system  ready  made  and  fitted 
for  his  reception,  without  any  care  or  any  choice  of  his  own.  They 
acted  as  if  they  repudiated  the  idea  of  religion  being  purely  a /;cr#o/ia/ 
thing,  implying  knowledge  and  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  professing  it ;  with  them  it  was  supremely  a  national  thing 
a  matter  of  law — an  element  in  the  constitution  under  which  a  man 
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was  brought  by  the  mere  accident  of  his  birth.  The  church  was  with 
them  not  so  much  a  religious  as  a  political  institution,  of  which  the 
magistracy  of  the  canton  were  the  directors  and  the  lords.  Hence 
they  placed  the  church  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate,  and  called  upon  him  to  use  that  power  to  preserve  the  order 
and  well-being  of  the  church.  They  invoked  his  aid  also  in  order 
to  prevent  any  departure  from  its  communion  or  its  standards.  With 
them  secession  was  revolt ;  to  believe  otherwise  than  as  Calvin 
taught,  a  civil  offence  to  be  punished  by  civil  penalties.  They  had 
no  idea  of  allowing  men  to  say  that  they  did  not  understani  Calvin’s 
doctiine,  and  therefore  could  not  profess  it,  or  that  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  therefore  would  not  profess  it.  Their  language  was, 

‘  Do  this  and  live,*  and  if  men  would  not  hear,  they  had  little  scruple 
in  saying,  *  Then  let  them  die.’ — pp.  154 — 15G. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  error  is  seen  in  the  present  state  of 
Geneva.  Religion  has  withered  and  died  out.  Its  forms  arc 
perpetuated,  hut  its  spirit  is  gone.  Its  temples  yet  stand,  hut 
there  is  no  fire  on  their  alttu*s.  Strange  names  and  strange 
memories  arc  familiar  to  the  people  wdio  once  regarded  Calvin 
as  the  apostle  of  their  God.  Tempura  mutantur^  et  nos  mutanwr 
cum  illis,  is  the  motto  now  inscribed  on  all  which  the  traveller 
beholds.  One  extreme  has  generated  another,  and  he  who  was 
formerly  idmost  worshipped  as  a  God,  is  now  forgotten  or 
contemned  by  the  people  for  whom  he  laboured.  The  un¬ 
natural  restraint  imposed  by  his  system,  has  led  the  public 
mind  of  Geneva  through  the  several  stages,  of  which  infidelity 
to  religion,  and  ingratitude  to  his  memory,  arc  the  appropriate 
termination. 

'  Time  was,’  says  Dr.  Alexander,  and  there  is  a  melancholy  truth  in 
his  remarks,  *  when  a  Christian  stranger  visiting  Geneva,  could  write 
to  his  friend  thus:  *  In  my  heart  1  could  have  wished,  yea,  and  can¬ 
not  cease  to  wish,  that  it  might  please  God  to  guide  and  conduct 
yourself  to  this  place,  where,  1  neither  fear  nor  ashame  to  say,  is  the 
most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  In  other  places  I  confess  Christ  to  be  truly 
preached  ;  but  manners  and  religion  so  sincerely  reformed  I  have 
not  yet  seen  in  any  other  place  beside.’  What  Christian  could  write 
so  of  Geneva  now  ?  Nay,  who  but  is  constrained  to  say,  ‘  How  is 
the  gold  become  dim  !  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !’ 

*  When  Calvin  died,  the  whole  city  of  Geneva  was  tilled  fora  day 
and  a  night,  Beza  tells  us,  with  lamentation.  ‘  The  State,’  says  he, 
‘  sought  in  vain  its  wisest  citizen,  the  church  deplored  the  decease 
of  its  faithful  pastor,  the  school  wept  the  loss  of  such  a  teacher,  all, 
in  fine,  lamented,  as  deprived  of  a  common  parent,  under  God,  and 
consoler.  Many  of  the  citizens  sought  to  look  upon  his  dead  body, 
because  they  could  not  be  torn  from  him  even  when  dead.’  ^V  hen 
one  remembers  the  services  rendered  by  Calvin  to  Geneva,  both 
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politically  and  spiritually,  such  lamentation  cannot  he  regarded  us 
excessive.  Subsequent  generations,  however,  have  taken  cure  that 
if  at  this  time  too  much  iionour  was  shown  to  the  dead,  an  ample 
compensation  sliould  be  made  for  it,  by  the  utter  oblivion  or  hatred 
into  which  the  memory  ol  Calvin  lias  been  allowed  to  pass.  In 
Cicnova  this  once  honoured  name  is  no  longer  a  household  word, 
111  the  pulpits  ol  Geneva,  (with  a  lew’  exceptions,)  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  are  rclerred  to  only  to  be  repudiate\.l  and  scorned.  \o  mo- 
inoiial  marks  the  ground  w’here  his  dust  reposes,  and  w’hich  friend¬ 
ship  I’ondly  congratulated  on  receiving  such  a  guest,  when  his 
remains  were  committed  to  it.  No  monument  to  his  memory  beto¬ 
kens  the  gratitude  and  admiration  ol  any  ol  those  successive  gener¬ 
ations  which  have  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  toils,  his  sulferings, 
and  his  virtues.  The  veneration  ol  Geneva  has  passed  to  other  altars 
than  tliose  at  w’hich  Calvin  ministered,  and  has  been  offered  to  the 
priests  ol  a  very  dilferent  laith  Irom  his.  She  has  no  prouder  recol¬ 
lection  now  than  that  it  w'as  near  her  wuills  that  the  poor  shrivelled, 
selfish,  sneering,  mocking,  and  unhappy  wit,  sought  repose,  wdien 
disappointed  and  detested  he  lied  from  courts  and  cities,  to  spend  an 
undignilied  old  age  at  I'erney.  And  wdien  she  would  show  her  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  (lead,  it  is  the  sensual  and  polluting  author  of  the 
Nouvelle  Ileloise,  to  whom  she  consecrates  an  island,  and  erects  u 
statue.’ — pp.  GO — G*2. 

The  same  reaction  of  the  temporal  against  the  spiritual, 
which  is  visible  in  other  pjirts  of  protest  ant  Kiiropc,  has  taken 
place  in  Switzerland.  The  despotism  of  Home  has  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  another  form  of  tvrannv,  distinct  in  its  outward 
aspect,  yet  alike  pernicious  in  its  intliienee.  Such  is  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs.  One  evil  is  corrected  by 
another.  Present  relief  is  effected  iiy  (juestioiiable  means ;  ex¬ 
isting  wrongs  arc  redressed,  and  unlaw  ful  jiower  smitten  to  the 
ground,  by  an  authority  which  soon  usurps  its  place  and  rcjicnts 
its  fearful  tragedy.  For  many  centuries  the  sjiiritual  power 
was  omnipotent  throughout  Furope.  The  Poiitifl  ruled  tlie 
Emperor.  Gregory  placed  his  foot  on  Henry,  and  the  lioman 
See  eonstituted  the  central  force  whicli  determined  the  policy 
of  every  cabinet  in  Europe.  This  was  felt  to  he  a  grievous 
wrong,  but  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  prevailed, 
rendered  fertile,  for  a  time,  every  eflort  at  resistance.  At  length 
the  day  of  retribution  came.  It  liad  been  long  dawning ;  l)ut 
when  it  did  break  mion  the  nations,  priiice.s  and  nobles  took 
advantage  of  its  enthusiam,  to  establish,  on  the  overthrow  ot 
their  rival,  their  own  supremacy.  From  being  a  dictator  the 
Church  became  a  slave,  Erastian  in  its  policy,  and  most  supple 
and  unscrupulous  in  its  obedience.  Tlic  personal  qualities  o 
some  of  the  refornuu’s,  aided  by  the  circumstances  ot  thur  posi¬ 
tion,  enabled  them  for  a  time  to  stave  off  this  result,  but  the 
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tendency  of  the  new  order  of  tilings  was  too  powerful  to  he 
permanently  resisted.  A  change  hail  come  over  mankind,  and 
all  classes  and  degrees  of  men  were  atfected  hv  it.  Calvin  was 
one  of  those  who  maintained  the  supreinaev  of  the  spirit u:d 
power;  and  his  eeelesiastieal  policy  seemed  adinirahly  adapted 
to  insure  its  continued  maintenance.  But  a  stronger  than  he 
was  at  work;  and  the  com|)act,  severe,  inexorable  system  lie 
bequeathed  to  the  (jenevese  has  gradually  become  a  dead  h  ttcr; 
the  mere  form  of  spiritual  freedom,  beneath  whieli  the  civil  jiowcr 
lias  firmly  established  itself.  In  various  parts  of  Switzerland 
the  process  has  now  been  completed,  of  which  an  illustration 
is  furnished  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Canton  of  Valid.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Vaudoisc  Church,  Dr.  Alexander  says: — 

‘  Such  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  1839,  when  the  estahlisliod 
church  of  Vuud  was  called  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  which  she 
has  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  consequences.  In  that  year  a  new 
urrangement  was  entered  into  between  the  dnirch  and  the  state,  in 
pursuance  of  a  plan  suL’gested  by  ceitain  connnissioners,  wlio,  in 
1831,  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  ecrlesia>tical 
affairs  in  the  canton.  This  ariangement  was  based  ujion  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  churcii,  as  by  law  established,  is  purely  an  instrument 
of  the  state,  and  must  consequently,  in  everything,  be  under  the 
control  of  the  state,  rroceeding  upon  this  pi  inciple,  tlie  state  as* 
Burned  the  right  not  only  to  control  .all  the  actions  of  the  church,  hut 
also  to  piesciihe  its  doctrines,  and,  if  need  be,  to  supersede  its 
ritual.  Nor  did  the  state  content  itself  with  merely  these 

powers  ;  it  proceeded  in  certain  very  material  points  to  use  tliem, 
especially  by  abolishing  the  rule  wbicb  imposed  upon  every  cler¬ 
gyman  the  signing  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  an  act  which  virtually 
lell  the  V^audoise  Church  without  any  autlioritative  standard  ot 
doctrine  or  disci[)line.  It  is  astonishing  and  deplorable,  that  any 
men  of  lionour,  inteliigonce,  and  piety  should  have  been  found 
willing  to  submit  to  sneb  degrading  terms  as  those  dictated  to  the 
National  Clergy  ol  Vaud ;  but,  however  biimiliating,  the  f.ict  must 
be  stated,  that  whilst  the  mass  of  the  pious  laity  deserted  a  church 
which  had  been  tlins  enslaved,  only  a  very  few  of  the  clergy  were 
found  manly  enough  to  follow  their  example.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  reasons  by  wliich  the  others  were  induced  to  remain — and 
with  many  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  these  were  of  an  honourable 
kind — there  can  be  but  one  opinion  now  of  tlie  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  resolution.  By  it  tliey  consented  to  sacrifice  prin¬ 
ciple  to  expediency,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  bitter  fruit  wnicfi 
since  they  have  been  compelled  to  eat.  Had  they  vigorously  re¬ 
sisted  this  first  systematic  attempt  to  enslave  their  church,  they  misfit 
have  done  so  with  success,  and  would  at  least  have  secured  for 
themselves  honour;  but  having  once  agreed  to  receive  such  igno¬ 
minious  chains,  they  have  enjoyed  little  popular  sympathy  in  their 
subsequent  impatient  endurance  of  them ;  and  in  their  ultimate 
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revolt  from  under  them  have  excited  little  popular  enthusiasm,  up- 
piohatioii,  or  sup[)oit.  * 

‘  For  a  season,  the  p^overnment  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  submission  ot  the  cleijjy  to  the  new  ananujemeiit ;  at  least 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  annoyance  was  ^iven  by  the  state  to  llm 
clergy,  so  lon^  as  the  parly  by  which  this  new  arian^cment  luid  l)een 
elFected  retained  the  reins  ot  government.  In  the  early  part,  how’- 
ever,  ot  last  year  '1845)  this  jiaity  was  driven  horn  power,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  a  still  more  popular  character;  and  with  this 
the  clergy,  ere  many  months  had  tdapsed,  came  into  serious  aiul  de¬ 
termined  collision.  'Fhe  lesult,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Cantonal  Church  of  Valid.’ 

The  result  of  the  contest  has  been  that  one  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  pastors  resi<j;ncd  their  livings,  and  seceded  from  the  ini- 
tional  church,  of  whom  about  forty  speedily  repented  of  the 
step  they  had  taken,  and  returned  to  their  parishes.  This 
movement,  however,  has  had  little  effect  on  the  people.  The 
secession  has  been  purely  clerical,  and  there  jire  not  wanting 
circumstances  which  sutliciently  account  for  its  want  of  popular 
favour.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  investigate  a  subject, 
which  on  many  accounts  is  highly  instructive,  we  recommend  an 
attentive  perusal  of  our  author’s  intelligent  and  dispassionate 
examination. 

Of  the  varieties  observable  amongst  the  protestant  churches  of 
the  cantons,  Dr.  Alexander  remarks : — 

‘  The  Cantons  of  Basle,  Berne,  Vaud,  Ncufcliatcl,  and  Geneva, 
have  been  and  are  the  main  stroiigliolds  of  Ihotestaiitism  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  In  the  first  two  we  have  l^roteslantism  in  its  older  forms, 
though  not  ahvays  with  its  ancient  spirit;  in  the  others  we  have  it 
under  a  more  modern  and  accommotlating  aspect  The  difference  of 
race,  doubtless,  aided  in  some  instances,  perliaps,  by  differences  of 
government,  has  here  hail  its  influence  :  the  (lerman  and  aristocratic 
Cantons  have  abode  hyoid  forms,  usages,  and  habits;  the  biench 
Cantons,  and  especially  those  of  them  which  have  heen  under  repub¬ 
lican  inlhience,  have  exhibited  a  greater  jiromptitmJe  to  assume  new 
modes  of  thought  and  adopt  new'  forms  of  action  in  religious 
matters. 

‘  There  is,  as  just  hinted,  no  Swiss  national  ch'irch  ;  but  in  each 
Canton  that  formula  of  doctrine  and  of  order  which  has  seemed  best 
to  the  ruling  powers,  has  been  established  by  public  sanction.  In 
res[)ect  ofdoctiine  there  is  no  great  dilference,  so  far  as  creeds  go, 
betw’een  the  Cantonal  churches,  almost  all  of  thtm  holding  pro¬ 
fessedly  by  the  ancient  Helvetic  conlession  ;  and  in  point  of  older 
they  are  more  or  less  strictly  conformed  to  the  Bresby  teiian  model, 
though  in  some  cases  with  a  slight  inlusion  ol  the  Fpiscopal  element, 
and  in  others,  with  certain  leanings  to  the  (’ongregational  platform. 
Thus,  as  respects  the  appointment  of  the  mimsleis,  in  some  Cantons 
the  choice  rests  exclusively  with  the  ['cople,  who  have  power  to 
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appoint  and  power  to  remove,  independent  of  any  superior  control ; 
in  other  Cantons  the  government  nominates  the  clergy,  and  the 
people  have  not  even  a  veto  upon  the  appointment ;  in  other  cases 
the  people  send  up  a  list  to  the  government  with  whom  the  final  ap¬ 
pointment  rests  ;  in  some  cases  a  right  of  interference  belongs  to  the 
body  of  clergy  already  in  olRce;  and  in  one  case,  that  of  Xeufchatcl, 
the  clerical  body  absorb  the  entire  power,  subject  only  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  never  interferes  with  their 
movements.  For  the  most  part  the  Presbyterial  parity  is  preserved 
amongst  the  clergy — the  oflice  of  Duyen^  which  is  the  highest  rank 
among  them,  being  simply  that  primus  inter  pares,  and  lasting  but 
for  one  year  at  a  time  in  the  case  of  each  occupant.  In  the  Canton 
of  Basle,  however,  some  vestiges  of  the  Episcopal  subordination  are 
retained,  the  first  minister  of  the  Minster  church  in  the  city  of  Basle 
holding  a  certain  official  pre-eminence  amongst  his  brethren,  and  his 
colleague,  the  second  minister,  bearing  the  title  of  archidiaconus,  or 
archdeacon.  The  tenure  by  which  the  ministers  hold  their  parishes 
is  also  very  different  in  different  Cantons,  some  being  elected  for  life 
or  fault,  others  fora  term  of  years,  and  others  from  week  to  week. 
In  fine,  the  mode  in  which  the  clergy  are  supported  varies  in  different 
Cantons ;  in  some  the  government  provides  the  entire  salary  of  the 
minister,  whilst  in  others  the  government  supplies  only  a  part,  and 
in  some  cases  but  a  very  small  part,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  by  fees, 
or  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people. 

*  These  Cantonal  churches  stand,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  relation 
of  very  great  subjection  to  the  state,  their  constitution  in  this  respect 
being  thoroughly  Erastian.  The  degree  of  subjection  is  not  exactly 
the  same  for  all,  but  in  none  of  the  Cantons  does  the  church  enjoy 
any  adequate  measure  of  libert}-.  Perhaps  the  most  free  is  the 
church  of  Neufcliatel,  and  the  least  free  that  of  Berne.  In  the 
latter,  not  even  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  prescribed  rule  of 
acting  is  allowed,  unless  notice  be  given  to  the  *  Educational  Council,' 
with  which  rests  absolute  power  over  the  clergy  and  the  cliurch.  It 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  significant  indication  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  this  Canton,  that  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be 
regarded  as  forming  merely  a  department  of  tlie  educational  interests 
of  the  community.’ — pp.  149 — 151. 

An  interesting  sketch  is  supplied  of  the  Independent  and 
other  dissenting  churches,  which  are  now  planted  throughout 
several  of  the  cantons;  the  history  of  which  strikingly  harmonizes 
with  that  of  similar  societies  in  our  own  country.  Happily- for 
our  Swiss  brethren,  the  period  of  their  troubles  has  been  much 
briefer  than  that  of  our  fathers.  Tiie  indignant  voice  of  Europe 
has  been  uttered  on  their  behalf.  Public  sentiment  has  advanced 
since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  suffering  confessors  of 
Switzerland  have,  in  consequence,  been  spared  the  protracted 
persecutions  to  which  the  puritans  ahd  non-conformists  of  Eng- 
laud  were  exposed.  The  following  brief  account,  however,  ot 
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the  trial  of  Charles  llochat,  furnished  hy  the  late  Baron  de 
Stael,  shews  what  iniquities  were  recently  practised: — 

‘  *  This  trial  took  place  at  Vevay,  amid  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world,  in  a  country  whose  richness  and  beauty  might  have 
seemed  such  as  to  inspire  no  other  feelings  in  the  heart  than  those  of 
gratitude  towiirds  God,  and  benevolence  towards  man. 

‘  *  An  accusation  was  laid  against  M.  Bochat  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  held  at  his  house  an  unlawful  religious  assembly,  [//ow  strangely 
this  combination  oj  words  sounds!^  The  obscure  name  of  the  person 
who  informed  against  him  we  have  not  heard ;  but  the  baseness  of 
his  language  and  manners  betrays  itself  in  every  line  of  his  accu¬ 
sation.  On  a  complaint  like  this,  an  agent  of  police  went  to  the 
house  of  M.  Kochat,  and  searched  it,  but  without  finding  any  one  : 
as  he  was  retiring,  Mr.  If.  himself  conducted  him  to  a  room  on  the 
.second  floor,  where  he  found  five  persons  assembled,  viz.,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  If.,  one  of  their  friends,  with  two  of  his  sisters,  and  a  young 
person  a  stranger  to  the  family.  These  five  individuals  were  seated 
round  a  table,  on  which  lay  an  open  book  ;  it  was  the  Bible,  of 
which  Mr,  If.  was  about  to  read  and  explain  a  chapter.  Here  was 
the  substance  of  the  charge. 

‘  *  The  trial  begins  ;  M.  Ifochat’s  indictment  is  read  ;  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  witnesses  are  summoned  and  heard  ;  they  are  examined  and 
cross-examined;  the  testimony  of  all  agrees;  the  discussions  of  the 
counsel  add  nothing  to,  and  take  nothing  from,  the  declaration  of 
the  agent  of  police ;  the  charge  remains  as  it  was,  neither  lessened 
nor  aggravated.  This  remains  certain,  that  in  his  own  house,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife  and  four  friends,  M.  liochat  had  read  and  ex¬ 
plained  a  chapter  of  scripture,  and  then  had  prayed  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  what  had  been  said. 

‘  ‘  Such  is  his  crime  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth  ;  we  have 
kept  back  nothing.  Here  certainly  was  most  blameworthy  and  dan¬ 
gerous  conduct!  To  leave  this  unpunished  would  compromise  all 
social  order  !  Hence  the  public  prosecutor  pleaded,  that  M. 
Ifochat  might  be  confined  for  a  year  to  his  commune.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  the  magistrates  this  was  not  enough ;  such  chastisement  was 
not  proportioned  to  the  offence  ;  they  inflicted  unhesitatingly  the 
maximum  punishment,  and  M.  Ifochat  was  condemned  to  be 
banished  for  three  years  !  !’ — p.  245. 

Wc  thank  Dr.  Alexander  for  the  pleasure  his  volume  has 
afforded  us,  and  for  the  information  we  have  derived  from  it. 
Our  readers  will  do  well  to  procure  it  for  themselves,  and  such 
of  them  as  do  so  will  regret  neither  its  cost  nor  the  time  ex¬ 
pended  in  its  perusal. 
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Art.  VII. — History  of  the  Counter-Revolution  in  England  for  the  Re-es- 
tablishment  of  Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Ity  Annand 
Carrel.  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  By  the  Right  lion. 
Charles  James  Fox.  London  :  David  Rogue. 

This  volume  belongs  to  Bogue^s  European  Lihranj^  and  is 
inferior  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in  value  or  interest.  To 
ourselves  it  exeeeds  most  of  them,  and  vve  shall  he  glad  if  our 
notice  of  it  induce  our  readers,  and  especially  such  as  are 
rising  into  life,  to  render  themselves  more  familiar  with  tlie 
])criod  to  which  it  refers.  It  contains  two  works,  of  the  latter 
of  which  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  speak.  Fox’s  History 
of  James  II.  is  well  known.  It  has  been  l)efore  the  public  lor 
several  years,  and  although  far  from  realizing  the  ex  jactations 
winch  were  founded  on  the  |)arliamentarv  reputation  ot  its  author, 
must  always  occupy  a  resjicctahle  rank  in  our  historical  lite¬ 
rature.  The  qualities  of  Mr.  Fox’s  mind,  and  the  hahits  of 
his  life,  were  not  adaj)ted  to  insure ‘success  in  the  line  of 
authorship.  Tlie  senate  was  his  proper  ariuia,  the  living  voice 
the  instrument  with  which  he  wrought  his  wonders.  Yet  there 
arc  passages  in  his  history  which  no  Englishman  will  he  wil¬ 
ling  to  forget,  and  the  elfeet  of  the  whole  is  powerfully  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  actors  and  events  of  this 
most  memorable  period.  ‘  We  feel,’  says  an  able  and  inde¬ 
pendent  critic,  ‘how  delightful  it  is  to  go  through  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  confused  scene  in  the  company  of  such  an  illumi¬ 
nating  mind,  and  how  easily  we  could  surrender  ourselves  to 
an  almost  implicit  reliance  on  its  judgments.’*  The  reprint 
of  this  history,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  is  rcstiicted 
to  Mr.  Fox’s  own  eomposition,  and  docs  not  therefore  contain 
Lonl  Holland’s  Introduction,  or  the  extended  Appendix,  which 
were  included  in  the  quarto  edition  of  ltS08. 

The  work  of  Armand  Carrel  is  lunv  to  the  English  public, 
and  we  purpose,  therefore,  dwelling  on  it  more  at  length.  The 
j)eriod  to  which  it  refers  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful,  yet  at 
the  same  time  most  instructive,  in  our  history.  It  should  he 
closely  studied  bv  all  who  wish  to  understand  our  national 
character,  or  to  appreciate  the  eost  at  w  hich  our  liberties  have 
been  secured.  Its  opening  scenes  are  unjiaralleled  in  our  an¬ 
nals,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  wliat  preceded  them.  We  must  be  familiar  w  ith  the  times  ot  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  Froteetorate,  in  order  to  eonijirehend 
those  of  the  Restoration.  The  great  men  ot  the  Long  I’arliameiit 
were  before  their  age.  Thev  were  born  out  of  due  time.  Tiieir 


*  Foster’s  Contributions,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
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the  time  of  the  Reformation.  'This  is  a  point  on  which  forciirn- 
ers,  and  especially  the  French,  seem  incapable  of  com])rchen(l- 
ing  ns.  It  is  without  the  circle  of  their  sympathies,  and  in  its 
earnestness  and  absorbing  power,  presents  an  cnigina  which 
they  cannot  solve.  Tliey  perpetually  misapprehend  it,  and  in 
consequence,  attribute  its  phenomena  to  the  most  qucstionahlc 
causes.  Looking  at  them  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
views,  they  assign  them  to  such  motives  as  could  alone  have 
produced  them  amongst  themselves,  and  therefore  fall  into  the 
most  egregious  blunders  in  tiieir  estimates  of  our  character  and 
achievements.  It  needs  a  firm  faith  in  revelation,  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  power,  a  distinct  personal  recognition  of 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  its  truth,  in  order  rightly  to 
apprecijite  the  conduct  of  men,  who,  whatever  their  defects, 
were  solemnly  in  earnest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  discernible  thronghont  the  pages  of 
M.  Carrel,  and  there  are  minute  inaccuracies  in  his  statements, 
discreditable  to  his  research.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Henry  viii. 
having  been  '  outstripped  by  sectaries,  w  ho,  w  ith  bible  in  hand, 
demanded  the  abolition  of  episcopacy ^  (p.  11.),  w  hereas,  it  is  w  ell 
known  to  every  tvro  in  liistorv  that  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Cartwright  advocated  a  preshy- 
tcriau  parity.  He  speaks,  also,  of  the  ccclcsijistical  dissidents 
during  the  reign  of  FhUvard  vi.,  as  persecuted  ^  under  the  general 
name  of  Nonconformists,’  (p.  11.),  a  designation  unknown  to 
our  history  until  after  the  Restoration.  An  inaccuracy  of  a 
more  serious  order  occurs  on  page  31,  wdicrc  a  belief  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  reign  of  Christ  is  represented  as  a  distinguishing  tenet  of  the 
Independents,  whose  ‘  absurd  ideas’  on  this  point  are  said  to  have 
inspired  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  royalty.  A  slight  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  documentary  cyidence  with  which  he  ouglit  to  have 

*  ^ 

been  familiar,  would  have  exempted  him  from  so  gross  a  blunder 
as  to  confound  the  Independents  with  the  fifth-monarchy  men. 
Rut  enough  of  such  exceptions.  AVe  note  them  w  ith  no  nu- 
friendly  feeling,  and  certainly  with  no  desire  to  disparage  the 
work  of  M.  Carrel.  It  will  bear  such  criticisms,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  w  orthy  of  the  labour  they  involve.  We  have  no  disposition, 
however,  to  pursue  them,  and  therefore  proceed  to  the  more 
agreeable  part  of  our  task. 

In  tw^o  sentences  the  author  has  happily  expressed  the  great 
difficulty  with  w  Inch  the  popular  leaders  in  the  Long  Parliament 
had  to  contend.  They  found,  he  says,  ‘  in  the  ancient  consti- 
tution  wherewith  to  overthrow^  and  punish  the  tyranny  ot  Strat¬ 
ford,  but  not  wherewith  to  prevent  the  return  of  that  tyranny. 
Still  attached  to  royalty,  and  wishing  to  preserve  episcopacy  as 
its  necessary  support,  they  yielded,  with  regret,  to  the  necessity 
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of  scizinj^  upon  all  the  various  powers,  the  only  method,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  view,  of  examiniuj;,  at  leisure,  winch  of  them  could 
he  judiciously  left  to  tlie  crown.’  In  the  case  of  a  more  truth¬ 
ful  man,  this  dilliculty  would  not  have  existed;  but  Charles  had 
forfeited  all  title  to  eoufitleuce.  His  duplicity  was  notorious, 
and  the  remorselessness  of  his  temper  had  been  shewn  in  the 
incarceration  and  death  ofSirJohn  Kliot.  To  the  insincerity 
of  his  father  he  added  the  more  active  and  fearless  points  of  his 
own.eharacter.  The  hollowness  of  the  kin^was  the  true  source 
ol  his  ruin.  The  men  of  the  parliament  could  not  treat  with 
him  as  a  man  whose  word  was  to  he  believed,  and  Cromwell  and 
Iretoii  consented,  nltimately,  to  his  trial,  when  they  found  him 
still  plotting  apiinst  their  lives.  Let  this  fact  he  kept  in  mind, 
and  it  p;ocs  far  to  justify  the  extreme  demands  a'jjainst  which 
modern  constitutionalists  as  well  as  Tory  writers  are  acenstomed 
to  protest.  In  their  circumstances,  the  only  safety  was  so  to 
reduce  the  kinjj;  de  facto  as  was  incompatible  with  the  kinj;  de 
jure.  The  condition  of  England  under  the  protectorate  is  tlius 
described,  and  the  picture  is  nut  overwrought : — 

*  Never  had  England  displayed  such  great  resources  as  under  the 
administration  of  the  handful  of  obscure  citizens  who  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  usurped  the  slate.  She  paid  considerable  taxes  ; 
supported  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  maintained  a  powcrlul 
fleet.  She  had  seen  her  fields  devastated,  her  towns  ruined,  her 
population  devoured  by  civil  war;  hut  since  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  she  no  longer  had  to  supply  the  prolusions  of  the  court,  nor 
the  immense  reven  les  of  the  bishops,  nor  the  pensions  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  nor  the  venality  of  the  judges,  nor  the  insolence  of  laccpieys  of 
every  class.  Tlie  severe  morals  of  the  preshyterians,  followed  by 
those  still  more  rigid  of  the  Independents,  had  superseded  those  ol 
the  monarchical  society.  I'rivolous  entertainments,  feasting,  theatres, 
hull  fights,  cock  fighting,  even  popular  rejoicings,  had  disappeared. 
The  domains  of  the  crown,  the  lands  of  the  bishops  and  chapters,  the 
estates  of  the  nobles,  had  reverted  to  the  nation,  and  no  individual 
was  the  richer  for  them.  The  citizens  had  introduced  into  the  go¬ 
vernment  their  habits  of  order  and  economy,  their  probity  and  their 
industr3\  Since  the  commencement  ol  the  war,  the  devouring 
plague  of  idleness  had  no  longer  exercised  its  ravages ;  every  one 
was  employed,  either  in  administering  public  affairs,  or  in  fighting, 
or  in  fabricating  arms  and  cultivating  the  earth  for  those  who  fought. 
Not  only  were  all  the  evils  ol  war  and  fanaticism  repaired,  but  all 
the  indications  of  a  great  increase  ol  prosperity  manifested  them¬ 
selves.* — pp.  40,  41. 

The  weak  protectorate  of  Richard,  whose  nomination  by 
Cromwell  was  a  capital  error,  ptivcd  the  way  f^or  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  base  dissimulation  and 
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trcacliery  of  Monk.  The  events  immediately  preceding  it  arc 
ablv  sketched  hv  our  autlior; — 

*  The  old  paity  of  the  Stuarts  had  greatly  profited  by  the  troubles 
which  hud  followed  the  death  of  Cromwell  ;  and  pursuing  those 
tactics  which  in  civil  discords  all  parties  think  themselves  authonzed 
in  adopting,  they  secretly  excited  the  agitators,  spiead  the  most  ab- 
suid  reports,  teriilied  some  and  seduced  others,  sp:)ke  of  reconcilia- 
S  lion,  of  lorgetting  tlie  pist,  and  actively  corres[)onded  with  the  sons 

ol  Ciiailes  I.,  who  hral  taken  refuge  at  Brussels.  Ashley  Cooper,  a 
man  of  profound  immorality,  and  with  a  suppleness  ol’  mind  which 
passed  lor  superiority,  was  tlie  soul  of  all  these  intrigues.  During 
the  Revolution  he  had  had  the  address  to  keep  always  on  the  side  of 
the  victorious  paity,  and  to  preseive  immense  credit  with  the  nation, 
ilaving  publicly  counselled  Ciomwell  to  make  liimself  king,  he  now 
pretended  that  lie  had  only  given  him  this  advice  in  order  to  destroy 
liiin,  and  that  he  had  only  served  iiim  in  order  to  be  in  a  {losiiiun  to 
betr.iy  him.  As  he  was  in  thorough  jiossession  of  all  secrets,  and 
a  master  of  all  alfairs,  the  princes  thought  that  his  mediation 
could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased,  anti  by  his  care  their  leturn 
was  urgently  hastened  on.  \\  hen  the  chiefs  ol  the  Fresbyteriau  party 
had  made  vain  elfoits  to  come  to  an  underslaiiding  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans  of  the  Rvmp  PiirHament,  Ashley  Cooper,  and  olliers,  who  intrigued 
with  him,  boldly  made  overtures  to  them  oi\  the  part  ol  the  [innces. 
They  at  the  same  lime  made  overtures  to  General  Monk,  formeilv  a 
royalist,  and  who  since  the  death  of  Ciomwell  had  been  on  indif¬ 
ferent  terms  with  I'leetwoo  1,  Lauibeit,  and  Desborough.  Monk  had 
Ihoiough  command  over  his  army,  and  was  posted  in  a  country 
whose  dispo>ition  in  favour  ol  Chailes  11.  had  undergone  no  change, 
despite  the  memory  of  Dunbar  and  W  orcester.  I  he  result  of  a 
lengthened  negoti.ition  was  the  formation  of  a  royalist  and  Fiesby- 
terian  league  against  the  Independents  and  the  army.  It  wus 
arr.inged  that  Monk  stiouhl  march  upon  London  with  his  troops,  and 
that,  in  the  lir.-l  instance,  the  intenliou  anncuiiccHl  should  be  tin.t  of 
le-establishing  the  Rump  pailiament,  over  which  Lambert  and  his 
friends  had  usurped  the  authoiity.  The  soldieis  whom  these  gene* 
lals  might  have  otherwise  opposed  to  Monk,  if  the  true  project  had 
been  revealed,  weie  ileceived  by  this  manceuvie,  and  preleried  aban¬ 
doning  their  chiels  and  submitting  to  the  parliament,  to  drawing  the 
sword  against  their  old  companions  in  arms.  Those  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lambert  even  marched  against  him,  and  deliveied  him  to 
the  Rump  parliament,  which  was  thus  re  established  without  a 
struggle.  1‘iom  lliis  moment  Monk  was  the  real  generalissimo  of 
tlie  uimy.  He  concealed  his  projects  for  yet  some  time,  until  he 
had  sectiied  the  imjmilant  posts  in  London,  placed  his  own  men, 
and  disli ibuled  those  olThe  other  geneials  in  such  a  manner  that, 
wlivn  lliev  found  out  the  deception  practised  on  them,  they  should 
not  be  able  either  to  rally  or  oppose  any  great  resistance,  liien, 
us  if  by  a  conceited  signal,  there  were  sent  from  London  and  the 
various  counties,  addresses  to  Monk,  in  w  hich  he  was  called  upon  as 
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lliG  rniin  to  whom  Gvcrythin^  was  possible,  to  reinstate  in  parliament 
the  Pi-esbytcrian  members  who  liatl  been  expelled  by  the  Indepen¬ 
dents  in  1G18. — pp.  48,  49. 

The  Declaration  of  14rcd;i  in  A})ril  IGGO  clearly  revealed  tho 
plot  which  was  at  work.  It  ouj^lit  to  have  been  a  wariiiiiij; 
but  it  proved  only  a  snare.  It  was  the  manifesto  of  a  master, 
wcarinj^,  it  is  true,  a  benign  and  ^M’acions  asjx'ct,  but  based 
throii’jliont  on  assumptions  subversive  of  popular  freedom,  and 
condemiiatorv  of  all  which  had  been  recently  achieved. 

The  Convention-parliament  received  its  master  without  con¬ 
ditions.  The  royal  proirujjate  was  taken  at  his  word.  II is 
])leasurc  was  held  to  be  law,  and  the  power  of  three  kiujitloms 
was  ])laced  in  his  hands,  without  security  beinj;  "iven  for  its 
discreet  and  faithful  exercise.  Hale  and  Prvnne,  almost  alone, 
ur^cd  a  wiser  course;  but  the  discussion  of  such  topics  w;is  de¬ 
nounced  as  fraui^ht  with  danj^er;  and  tlu'  renc'^ade  Monk  in¬ 
sulted  the  common-sense  and  rights  ot  Englishmen,  by  main- 
taininj?  that  the  securities  to  be  taken  for  pul)lic  lil)erty  mi^ht 
be  safely  dcl’errcd‘ until  al'tcr  the  restoration  was  completed. 
Vcrilv  both  ^lonk  and  the  nation  had  their  reward.  4'he 
former  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  is  now  regarded  as 
amongst  the  most  despicable  personages  in  our  history;  the 
latter  had  to  endure  a  bitter  discipline  of  twenty-eight  years’ 
duration,  and  then  to  content  itself  with  such  a  measure  of 
liberty  as  a  dominant  aristocracy  saw  fit  to  bestow.  The  haste 
with  which  Charles  was  received  was  even  excc'cded  by  the  zeal 
with  which  his  faintest  wish  was  gratified.  ‘  4'hc  conduct  pur¬ 
sued,’  remarks  M.  Carrel,  ‘  after  the  king’s  arrival,  by  the  [)ar- 
liament,  short-sighted  and  feelile  as  it  had  been  in  his  recal,  in 
its  forget! ulncss  of  all  national  dignity,  was  far  more  serious  in 
its  consecpienccs.  The  Commons  declared,  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  that  they  accepted;  in  the  name  of  the  towns  and  boroughs 
of  England,  the  gracious  pardon  olfered  by  the  declaration  of 
Ibvda.  \Vheu  tiicy  came  to  consider  the  (‘xceptious  which  this 
document  left  to  their  discretion,  thc'V  carried  them  scj  far,  that 
the  king,  was  obliged  to  moderate  these  demonstrations  of  their 
zeal,  and  to  remind  them,  that  without  the  confidence  placed  in 
his  promises  of  oblivion  of  injuries,  neither  ho  nor  they  woidd 
then  be  assembled  in  parliament.’  What  followed  comported 
well  with  this  beginning.  A  special  commission,  composed  of 
courtiers,  or  those  who  had  b(^t rayed  the  revolution,  was  formed 
for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  ten  of  whom  were  sjieedily  executed ; 
and  three  others  were  subsequently  apprchcmhal  in  Holland, 
and  consigned  to  the  same  fate.  Tlicy  met  death  with  more 
than  coiqposurc.  Whether  right  or  wrong — judged  by 
legal  rules  it  was  clearly  the  latter — they  gloried  in  the  part 
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they  had  taken  in  the  execution  of  Charles,  and  appealed  to 
posterity  to  vindicate  their  fame.  ‘  Devoted  by  anticipation, 
but  still  proudly  erect,  they  sought  not  by  legal  subtleties  to 
avert  a  responsibility  which  their  very  position  rendered  self- 
evident.  Calm  before  a  passion-guided  tribunal,  they  astonished 
consciences  not  altogether  at  tlieir  ease,  by  the  imperturbable 
conviction  with  which  they  defended  that  which  they  had  done, 
and  which  the  nation  had  but  just  learned  to  abjure/ 

The  execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  not  as  a  regicide,  but  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Stuarts,  revealed  still  more  distinctly  the  mer¬ 
ciless  character  of  the  Restoration.  It  was  urged  on  bv  the  kimi^ 
in  manifest  violation  of  his  promise  to  the  two  houses,  and 
plainly  proclaimed  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  government  was 
to  be  administered.  Few  men  have  more  nobly  sustained  the 
loftiest  professions.  As  a  practical  statesman,  he  was  inferior  to 
Cromwell,  but  for  unsullied  honour,  for  lofty  patriotism,  for 
fervent  benevolence  and  exalted  piety,  he  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  met  death  with  the 
heroism  of  a  martvr,  and  the  record  of  his  virtues,  illustrated  hv 
the  calm  dignity  and  religious  conlidence  of  his  last  hours,  are 
amongst  the  most  precious  of  our  historical  treasures. 

Clarendon  was  the  prime  minister  of  the  Restoration ;  and 
with  him  were  associated  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Colepepper,  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas. 
Their  policy  is  now  clearly  traceable,  and  though  not  wholly 
wanting  in  claims  on  our  gratitude,  was  mainly  distinguished  by 
intolerance  and  tyranny.  The  convention  parliament  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  king  was  composed  principally  of  Presbyterians,  who 
readily  lent  themselves  to  the  political  designs  of  the  court,  but 
were  unfit  instruments  for  the  religious  revolution  which  was 
resolved  on.  It  was  therefore  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  new  par¬ 
liament,  composed  of  other  and  more  pliable  materials,  as¬ 
sembled  on  tho  8th  of  May,  1602.  In  this  assembly  the  Cavaliers 
entirely  predominated,  and  Clarendon  was  in  conscipicnce 
encouraged  to  act  out  his  avowed  policy  of  pulling  up  ^  all  those 
principles  of  sedition  and  rebellion  by  the  routs,  which  had  been 
the  ground  of  the  infamous  rebellion  in  the  Long  Parliament/ 
The  Savoy  conference  was  a  mere  delusion,  intended  only  to 
amuse  till  the  presbyterians  might  be  punished  with  impunity. 
The  views  of  the  court  were  better  shown  in  the  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act,  in  which 
the  ministers  and  the  bishops  heartily  concurred,  in  order  to  put 
down  their  political  and  religious  opponents.  For  a  time  they 

i  triumphed.  Thousands  of  estimable  men  were  driven  from 

their  homes,  their  ministry"  was  silenced,  their  families  were 
beggared,  aud  they  themselves,  in  vast  numbers,  were  consigned 
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to  loathsome  prisons,  and  the  charge  of  hrntal  keepers.  These 
infamous  laws  contributed,  however,  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
minister,  by  whom  they  had  been  carried.  They  contained  the 
germ  of  a  retribution,  whicli  was  speedily  inflicted  on  the  head 
of  Clarendon ;  and  though  not  alone  in  producing  his  fall,  they 
greatly  contril)uted  to  it.  The  king  was  a  concealed  catholic, 
and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  kept,  with  dilliculty, 
from  avowing  his  preference  of  the  ancient  creed.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  but  regard  with  aversion  the  operation  of  these 
persecuting  laws  on  the  members  of  the  papal  church,  and 
Cliarles  frequently  resolved  on  interposing  the  royal  prefogallvc, 
in  order  to  stay  their  vengeance.  On  this  point,  however,  tlie 
ministers  were  inexorable,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  lo.Nt  by 
their  enemies.  ]\[.  Carrel  somewhat  overstates  this  matter,  or 
does  not  at  least  givcsuflicient  [)romincnceto  other  considerations, 
which  accelerated  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  There  is,  however, 
substantial  truth  in  his  account  of  the  rupture,  lie  says: — 

*  Undei  the  general  name  of  \on-conformists,  the  Anglican  church 
persecuted  once  the  Anabaptists,  the  Millenarians,  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  the  Catholics.  Now,  the  latter  had  powerful  supporters 
at  court,  and  more  than  this,  were  tilled  with  higli  hopes.  The 
Papists  had  been  throughout  the  civil  war  the  indefatigable  partisans 
of  Cliarles  i.  During  the  exile  of  the  princes  they  had  not,  like  the 
Presbyterians,  and  many  members  of  the  Church  cf  England,  con¬ 
curred  in  the  despotism  of  Cromwell.  The  king,  as  we  have  seen, 
preferred  this  religion  to  all  others,  not  as  one  of  purer  doctrine,  but 
as  one  better  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  monarchies.  The 
Duke  of  York,  his  brother,  had  a  still  more  decided  inclination  for 
it ;  though  intimately  connected  with  the  minister.  Clarendon,  whose 
daughter  he  had  first  seduced  and  then  married,  and  of  whose  gene¬ 
ral  administration  he  was  a  strenuous  supporter,  he  censured  him 
warmly  for  this  persecution,  common  to  Catholics  with  Ihesbyte- 
rians.  The  queen-mother  was  a  zealous  Catholic.  Ihc  king  since 
his  return  had  wedded  a  Papist  princess,  d’he  court  was  filled  with 
priests  of  this  religion,  in  the  service  of  tlie  two  (jueens;  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  determined  Charles  in  requiring  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
lower  house,  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  and, 
not  obtaining  his  object,  he  complained  that  the  promise  he  had 
given  in  his  declaration  of  Breda  was  broken  against  his  will.  He 
had  announced  equal  toleration  for  all,  he  said,  and  he  would  give 
it;  he  was  master,  and  he  needed  no  other  persons  sanction.  Ihe 
ministers.  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  represented  to  him,  that  if 
there  was  one  sentiment  which,  more  powerfully  than  any  other, 
predominated  in  the  breast  of  Englishmen,  it  was  the  hatred  of 
Popery;  that  the  Gunpowder-plot,  the  executions  under  Queen 
Mary,  the  massacre  in  Ireland,  were  not  forgotten;  that  the  slightest 
mark  of  favour  given  to  the  Papists  would  again  raise  into  irnpor- 
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tance  the  Presbyterians,  and  other  men  still  more  dangerous ;  and 
that,  since  rigorous  measures  against  the  Ibesbyttui  ms  were  deemed 
essential,  it  was  eijually  essential  to  presei  vx*  tliose  measures  Irom 
unj>o|)ularily,  that  they  should  be  extendeil  to  the  Papists  aud  u'l 
Nouconlormists  whats)ever.  These  arguments  failed  to  influence 
the  king,  who  intiuiuted  his  intention  to  publish  a  proclamalion 
modifying,  in  fiivour  of  all  Nonconformists  without  exception,  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  act  of  parliament. 

‘  This  was  the  commenceineni  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
king  and  his  Anglican  ininistLis,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  fbimer, 
became  determined  hostilily,  and,  before  long,  he  yielded  without 
reserve  to  the  inclinaiion  which  drew  him  towards  other  men,  whose 
peisonul  profligacy  encouraged  his  own — men  who  were  the  compa¬ 
nions  of  his  debaiic.ieries,  and  the  obsequious  fl.»tterers  of  his  mis¬ 
tresses;  men  who  were  enriched  by  his  prodigality  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  Hegaided  with  dislike  by  Clarendon  and  Southamp¬ 
ton,  who  Ihioughoul  had  inspired  the  king  rather  with  respect  than 
with  either  conlidence  or  friendship,  the}'  destroyed  t’ne  eiedit  of 
those  ministers,  by  sculling  at  their  j)rinciples,  by  insimiatirg  dis¬ 
trust  oflheir  intentions,  and  by  ridiculing  their  l.iiiguage  and  their 
manners.  I'he  latter  expedient  was  of  all  poweiful  efiect  with 
Cliarles  li.,  who  inlinitely  piefeiied  the  counsels  of  men  who  amused 
him  by  the  sallies  oflheir  wit,  and  interested  him  by  their  bnliiuiU 
vices. — pp.  09-7 1 . 

CljirendoiPs  virtues,  ubicli  were  neither  numerous  nor  bril¬ 
liant,  contributed  to  iiis  overthrow.  Tliev  combined  witli  the 
worst  features  of  bis  administration  in  preparing  the  way  for 
his  impcaclimcnt  ami  exile.  He  was  hated  by  tiie  Cavaliers  for 
refusing  them  tlie  ascendancy  which  tiny  claimed  ;  hy  the 
Prcsliyterians  he  was  regarded  as  the  antlior  of  tlieir  siifh'rings; 
and  the  Catholics  abliorred  him  as  standing  between  them  ;ind 
the  royal  prerogative.  Though  wedded  to  moiiareliy  in  tlic 
worst  forms  it  had  assumed  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
there  were  vet  limits  to  his  devotion,  llallam,  who  evinces  no 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  chancellor,  justly  remarks 
that  ‘  He  would  prepare  the  road  for  absolute  monarcliy,  hut 
not  introduce  it;  he  would  assist  to  batter  down  the  walls,  hut 
not  to  inarch  into  the  town.*  He  hesitated,  therefore,  where 
the  king  and  his  brother  specially  looked  lor  obedience,  and 
the  estrangement  thus  commenced  was  turned  into  liitter 
enmity  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
religions  poiky  of  his  masters.  His  private  virtues  were  also 
otleiisive  to  a  monarch  whose  excesses  he  reproved,  aud  wliosc 
chosen  companions  he  regarded  with  aversion  and  contempt. 

*  It  was,’  says  M.  Carrel,  *  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  ii.  that  the  Anglic  in  ministry  fell.  It  liad  fulfilled  ail  that 
its  principles  permitted  it  to  undertake  in  promotion  of  the  counter- 
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revolution  ;  now  that  this  revolution  required  the  overthrow  of  tlie 
Anglican  worship  and  tlie  suppression  of  the  pailiaiueniaiy  opposi¬ 
tion,  it  louiu)  itself  uiuler  the  necessity  of  tianslerring  its  destinies 
to  fresh  hands.  The  Catholic  paity  havinir  as  yet  but  a  piecaiious 
and  unavowed  existence,  it  was  only  men  of  reckless  ambition,  and 
alike  inclifFerent  to  all  sects  and  all  paities,  who  would  consent  to 
become  instrumental  to  the  iniquitous  object  in  view.  Such  men 
readily  presented  themselves  in  the  libertine  throng  who  had  long 
since  collected  around  the  king,  and  whom  the  public  denounced  as 
the  instigators  of  all  his  misconduct ;  for  when  the  nation  has  thrown 
the  shield  of  inviolability  over  the  person  of  its  monarch.  Us  only 
resource,  when  he  misgoverns  tiiem  or  himself,  is  to  allege  that  he 
is  misled  by  otheis.’ — p.  84. 


Clarendon  was  succeeded,  after  a  short  interval,  by  the  Cahal 
ministry,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  reckless  cliipies  which 
ever  ruled  the  fortunes  of  a  nation.  It  was  eoinposcd  of  Lord 
Clifford,  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  the  Duke  of  Ihickingliam,  Lord 
Aslilev,  better  known  as  Earl  of  Sliafiesliiirv,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  than  whom  it  would  have  been  diflicult,  even  in 
that  age  of  corrupt  politicians,  to  bring  together  more  nnpriri' 
cipled  or  disgraceful  men.  Charles  became  the  pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  conspired,  with  the  meanness  of  an  assassin, 
against  the  liberties  of  a  nation,  whose  greatest  folly  had  been 
its  confidence  in  his  word.  The  French  king  engaged  to  assist 
him  in  dispensing  with  parliaments,  and  he  in  return  undertook 
to  assist  Louis  in  the  conquest  of  Holland.  Their  treaty  was 
carefully  concealed,  hut  its  general  features  could  not  fail  to  he 
suspected  from  the  obvious  insincerity  and  tortuous  policy  of  the 
king.  The  restoration  of  popery  and  the  establishment  of  poli¬ 
tical  despotism  were  the  ohjicts  of  the  Cabal  ministry  through¬ 
out  its  existence.  Happily  its  ])ower  was  inferior  to  its  turpi¬ 
tude.  The  sturdy  qualities  of  the  English  people  were  jiroof 
against  its  seductions,  and  even  their  prejudices  were  on  this 
occasion  subservient  to  their  true  interests.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  base  practices  to  uhich  the  court  was  prepared  to  stoop, 
we  may  instance  the  mutilation  of  8ir  John  ('oventrv'  for  words 
spoken  in  parliament,  and  the  impunity  s^'cured  to  the  retainer 
who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  one  of  the  most  zealous  parti- 
zans  of  the  Stuart  house.  Referring  to  the  latter,  M.  Carrel 
savs, — 

‘  Some  time  after  this,  a  rudiau,  named  Blood,  hired  by  Bucking¬ 
ham  to  assassinate  the  old  duke  of  Ormond,  having  failed  to  effect 
his  purpose,  was  tried,  and  being  condemned,  received  tlie  kings 
pardon.  The  unaccountable  protection  granted  by  Chailes  to  this 
man,  who  afterwards  appeared  at  Court,  decorated  with  orders,  in 
receipt  of  a  pension,  and  in  high  credit,  was  intei  pieted  in  tlie  most 
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unfavourable  manner,  ami  gave  rise,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
court,  to  a  scene  very  otfensive  to  Charles.  The  son  ol  the  old 
duke,  (the  Earl  of  Ossory,)  soon  afterwards  seeing  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  standing  by  the  king,  could  not  contain  himself,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  him  thus:  *  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  I  know  well  that  you 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this  late  attempt  of  Blood’s  upon  my  father ;  und 
then'fore  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that  if  my  father  comes  to  a  violent 
end,  by  sword  or  pistol ;  if  he  dies  by  the  hand  of  a  ruilian,  or  by 
the  more  secret  way  of  poison,  I  shall  not  bo  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
first  author  of  it;  I  shall  consider  you  as  the  assassin  ;  I  shall  treat 
you  as  such  ;  and  wherever  1  meet  you  I  shall  pistol  you,  though 
you  shoulil  stand  behind  the  king’s  chair.  And  I  tell  it  you  now  in  his 
majesty’s  presence,  that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word.’ 
No  one  spoke  a  word  ;  Jiuckingham  and  the  king  himsell  kept  silence. 
It  was  impossible  to  brave  either  of  them  more  daringly.’ — pp.  1)0, 1)7. 

A  subtle  policy  was  now  attempted  with  a  view  of  estranging 
the  Protestant  Ihssentcrs  from  all  sympathy  uith  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  king  and  his  ministers  alfceted  to  commiserate 
their  condition,  and  to  desire  their  relief  from  the  intolerant 
laws  under  which  they  sufl'ered.  The  advocates  of  persecution 
became  loud  iii  their  professions  of  leniency,  and  reproached 
the  hierarchy  with  resorting  to  measures  alike  inconsistent 
social  happiness  and  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  real  ol)jcct  was  to  serve  the  Papists,  and  the  king’s  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Indulgence  was,  therefore,  rejected  by  the  nation,  as 
a  covert  attack  on  the  Keformation.  The  popular  j)arty  in  the 
Commons  summoned  all  their  strength  to  contest  the  preroga¬ 
tive  on  this  point,  heading  correctly  the  signs  of  the  times 
they  limited  themselves  to  the  exposure  of  its  popish  policy, 
and  called  upon  the  nation  to  assist  them  in  defending  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith.  In  this  effort  they  were  successful,  though  their 
temporary  triumph  was  purchased  at  an  ultimate  cost 
far  beyond  its  value.  The  Test  Act  of  1G73,  compelled  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  various  other  Catholic  officers  and  func¬ 
tionaries  to  resign  their  posts,  and  led  to  the  early  breaking  up 
of  the  Cabal  Ministry.  The  court  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
rally  the  Presbyterians  to  its  aid,  but  no  confulence  was  reposed 
in  its  professions,  and  Alderman  Love,  one  of  the  inemhers  for 
London,  and  a  zealous  Presbvterian,  declared  on  behalf  of  his 
co-religioiiists,  that  they  were  content  to  let  the  bill  pass  without 
the  clause  in  favour  of  non-conforming  Protestants,  which  the 
court  had  proposed  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  rejection  of  the 
measure. 

*  He  said  that  before  all  things  it  was  essential  to  combat  popery; 
that  the  test  would  openly  brand  all  those  who  secretly  lavoured 
that  dangerous  heresy ;  that  several  provisions  of  the  bill  were,  in- 
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deed,  very  vexatious  to  tliose  who,  like  himself,  were  of  the  Presby- 
ieritiri  church,  but  that,  pending  the  attainment  ol  more  favourable 
terms,  he  declared,  in  their  name,  that  they  would  prefer  remaining 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  the  church  of  l^ngland,  than 
impede  them  in  their  operation  against  the  papists. — p.  100. 

The  confidence  thus  expressed  was  misplaced,  and  a  century 
and  a  half  had  to  elapse  before  parliament  could  be  induced  to 
abolish  the  law  which  desecrated  a  religious  ordinance,  and  de¬ 
prived  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  not  originally  contem¬ 
plated,  of  their  civil  rights.  The  debate  on  this  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  signalized  by  the  defection  of  Shaftesbury 
from  the  court.  He  was  too  far-seeing  not  to  recognise  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Cafja/,  and  therefore  hastened  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  popular  party.  As  unprincipled  as  he 
was  ambitious,  he  readily  veered  with  every  change,  and 
having  already  betrayed  the  patriots,  he  now  rendered  the  same 
service  to  the  court. 

The  Cabal  Ministry  w  as  succeeded  in  1673  by  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Danby,  and  the  period  of  its  existence,  w  Inch  continued 
to  1678,  was  full  of  dissimulation  and  chicanery  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  and  of  growing  mistrust  and  boldness  on  that  of  the 
commons.  It  reverted,  on  some  points,  to  the  policy  of 
Clarendon,  and  sought  to  make  the  king  absolute,  without  aid¬ 
ing  the  restoration  of  popery. 

*  Let  us  see  what  the  new  administration  under  Danby  did* 
Judging  that  the  defeat  of  the  court  party  had  arisen  from  the  unex- 
pectf^d  reconciliation  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  order  to  destroy  this  alliance,  it  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  another  between  the  church  of  England  party 
and  the  old  cavaliers,  who  since  the  restoration  had  been  treated 
with  a  neglect  amounting  to  ingratitude. 

‘  To  ingratiate  the  churchmen,  they  prosecuted  a  number  of  pa¬ 
pists  ;  they  undertook  the  reconstruction  ol  the  cathedral  of  Saint 
Paul,  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London.  Conferences  were  arranged 
between  them  and  some  English  bishops,  in  reference  to  a  scheme 
which  was  to  destroy  po|)eiy  lor  the  benefit  ol  the  kingdom  and  of 
the  English  church.  In  these  conferences,  it  was  ])roposed  that  all 
the  sanguinary  laws  against  the  Nonconformists,  without  distinction 
of  sect,  should  be  again  put  in  force,  and  that  there  should  be  drawn  up 
a  political  test,  to  be  presented  to  the  two  houses,  as  a  complement 
of  the  religious  lest  adopted  in  the  last  session.’ — p.  1L3. 

The  instrument  w  ith  which  the  minister  worked,  and  on  which 
he  mainlv  relied,  was  money.  1  his  was  liberally  dispensed 
amongst  the  opposition,  and*  even  some  of  its  leaders  did  not 
disdain  to  receive  it  as  the  price  of  softening  particular  votes. 
In  the  mean  time  one  of  those  paroxysms  occurred,  to  which  all 
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popular  communities  are  more  or  less  subject.  Universal 
distrust  prevailed.  All  men  attributed  to  Charles  and  his  brother 
an  intention  of  subverting  the  established  religion,  and  in  doing 
so,  as  clear  evidence  now  proves,  were  not  far  wrong.  The 
popular  mind  was  therefore  prepared,  and  Titus  Oates  and  his 
companions,  the  heroes  of  the  popish  plot,  found  ready  credence 
for  their  atrocious  falsehoods.  The  nation  was,  in  fact,  frenzied. 
All  classes  partook  of  the  delusion.  The  honest,  as  well  as  the 
base;  the  patriotic, equally  with  the  trading  politician;  thechnreh- 
of-England-inan  and  the  dissenter,  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter, 
all  sympathised  with  the  common  sentiment,  and  under  the 
combined  influence  of  fear  and  resentment,  were  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  the  appeals  of  justice.  ‘The  Lords  and 
Commons,’  it  was  declared  by  the  two  houses,  ‘  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is,  and  hath  been,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  con¬ 
trived  and  carried  on  by  popish  recusants,  for  assassinating  and 
murdering  the  king,  for  subverting  the  government,  and  up¬ 
rooting  and  destroying  the  protestant  religion.’ 

•  And  now  commenced,  before  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  upper 
house,  a  sombre  prosecution  of  the  Catholic  lords  Arundel,  Petre- 
Stafford,  Powis,  Bellasis,  the  Jesuits  Coleman,  Ireland,  Grieve, 
Pickering,  and,  in  succession,  all  who  were  implicated  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  denunciations  of  Titus  Oates  and  Bedloe.  Unhappily, 
these  courts  of  justice,  desiring,  in  common  with  the  whole  nation 
to  condemn  rather  than  to  examine,  wanted  neither  elements  which 
might,  if  strictly  acted  upon,  establish  legal  proof  of  conspiracy 
against  some  of  the  accused,  nor  terrible  laws  to  destroy  them  when 
found  guilty.  And  it  was  here  that  a  spectacle,  at  first  imposing, 
became  horrible.  No  friendly  voice  arose  to  save  those  men  who 
were  guilty  only  of  impracticable  wishes,  of  extravagant  conceptions. 
The  king,  the  duke  of  York,  the  French  Abassador,  thoroughly 
acquainted  as  they  were  with  the  real  nature  of  these  imputed 
crimes,  remained  silent;  they  were  thoroughly  cowed.  No  gene¬ 
rous  remonstrance  was  made  by  the  enlightened  men,  who  saw  in 
this  accusation  merely  a  specious  but  useful  argument  against 
popery.  Many  influential  members  of  the  two  Houses  regarded 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  to  use  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  expression,  as  men 
fallen  from  heaven  expressly  to  save  England  from  tyranny.  They 
made  it  a  fearful  system  with  them  not  to  combat,  in  minds  weaker 
than  their  own,  a  credulity  arising  from  fear  and  from  a  love  of  the 
marvellous.  There  were  some,  and  among  others  Seymour,  who 
seized  this  pretext  of  dangers  incurred  by  the  king,  to  pass  over, 
with  popular  applause,  to  the  Opposition ;  and  hence  that  concur¬ 
rence  of  men  of  all  parties  and  of  every  opinion,  in  punishing  utterly 
vague  projects  under  the  determinate  form  given  them  by  the  voice 
of  the  informers.’ — p.  129. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  this  deplorable  tragedy.  It  was  honour- 
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able  to  none,  and  the  weapons  which  it  sharpened,  were  speedily 
turned  against  their  employers.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  Mr.  llallain  has  justly  remarked,  ‘  that  there  was 
really  and  truly  a  popish  i)lot  in  l)eing,  though  not  that  which 
Titus  Oates  and  his  associates  pretendeil  to  reveal.  ...  In 
this  plot  the  king,  the  duke  ot*  York,  and  the  king  of  France, 
were  chief  conspirators  ;  the  Romish  priests,  and  especially  tlie 
Jesuits,  were  eager  cooperators.^  So  much  must  be  admitted  to 
the  truth  of  history,  but  it  oilers  no  justitication  of  the  measures 
which  w’ere  adopted.  The  impeaeliment  of  Dauby  speedily 
followed,  and  marked  another  triumph  of  the  popular  power. 
The  monarch  endeavoured  to  save  his  minister,  but  the  preroga¬ 
tive  sullered  in  the  contest.  Farliament  was  prorogued,  and 
afterwards  dissolved,  but  its  successor  renewed  the  impeachment, 
and  Dauby  was  at  length  committed  to  the  tower.  For  a  time, 
Charles  seemed  to  be  subdued.  None  doubted  his  iiielinations, 
but  many  were  willing  to  believe  that  he  had,  at  length,  learned 
w  isdom,  and  w  as  prepared  to  demean  himself  as  a  constitutional 
monarch.  He  sought  the  advice,  and  appeared  to  lean  on  the 
character  and  ability  of  Sir  William  Temple.  Rut  all  this  was 
delusive — a  mere  bending  before  the  storm,  to  resume,  ^erelong, 
his  natural  position.’  The  coalition  ministry  which  succeeded 
in  the  spring  of  1079,  endured  but  for  a  short  time,  and  never 
enjoyed  the  confidence  either  of  parliament  or  of  the  nation. 
Its  members  were  endlessly  divided  in  their  views,  and  even 
those  who  had  been  selected  from  the  opposition,  were  far  from 
agreeing  in  their  policy ;  some  w  ere  more  than  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  republicanism  ;  others  favoured  the  pretensions 
of  the  duke  of  ]\Ionmouth;  while  a  third  party  advocated 
extreme  limitations  to  the  prerogative,  as  the  best  means  of 
guarding  against  the  dangers  arising  from  a  |)opish  successor. 
Wearie(l  with  the  abortive  effort,  Lord  Russell,  and  others,  at 
length  retired  from  the  council :  and  the  triumvirate  Essex, 
Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  soon  found  that  their  advice  was  dis¬ 
regarded  by  a  faithless  master.  Parliament  was  prorogued 
indefinitely,  and  a  serious  illness,  with  which  the  king  was 
attacked,  aroused  at  once  the  sympathy  and  the  fears  of  the 
nation.  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed,  Essex  and  Halifax  resigned, 
and  the  return  of  the  duke  of  York  emboldened  his  brother  to 
organize  a  new  administration  of  more  compliant  and  (lesjmtic 
temper.  The  attempted  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  \ork  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing  this  change,  and  the  new 
ministry^,  of  which  Lord  Radnor  was  the  nominal  head,  was 
relied  on  to  frustrate  the  efforts  ot  the  popular  j)arty  to  carry 
this  measure  through  the  up[)er  house.  Law  rence  Hyde,  F^arl  of 
Rochester,  was  a  leading  member  of  this  adiuiuistratiou,  and 
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is  described  by  an  unscrupulous  advocate  of  his  party,  in  a 
manner  not  remarkably  to  liis  credit.  ‘  Ilis  infirmities,’  says 
North,  ‘were  passion,  in  which  he  would  swear  like  a  cutter, 
and  indul^in^  in  w  ine.  But  his  party  was  that  of  the  church  of 
England,  of  whom  he  had  the  honour  for  many  years  to  be 
counted  the  head.’  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  design, 
were  we  to  sketch  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  on  the  Ex¬ 
clusion  Bill.  It  was  carried  again  and  again  by  the  commons, 
but  was  as  frequently  rejected  by  the  lords,  where  the  bishops, 
true  to  their  political  subserviency,  threw  their  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  court.  In  the  meantime,  a  reaction  was 
taking  place.  The  leaders  of  opposition  were  outstripping 
the  popular  will;  the  timid  and  the  wealthy  began  to  fear  tliat 
the  times  of  1640  wxre  about  to  return,  and  a  manoeuvre  of  the 
court,  by  which  a  bill  w^as  introduced,  exempting  protestant  non¬ 
conformists  from  the  laws  enacted  against  popery,  reaw  oke  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  the  established  church,  and  disengaged  many  of  its 
adherents  from  opposition.  In  this  state  of  the  public  feeling  a 
iiew^  parliament  was  elected,  w  liicli  the  king  summoned  to  meet 
at  Oxford  on  the  21st  of  March,  1681.  He  repaired  thither 
with  a  strong  body  of  guards,  and  many  of  the  members  were 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  their  constituents.  Everything 
portended  a  crisis,  and  thoughtful  men  began  to  calculate  the 
mischiefs  of  civil  war.  The  Exclusion  Bill  was  again  carried 
by  the  commons,  when  the  king,  thoroughly  alarmed,  yet  re¬ 
solved  on  his  course,  suddenly  dissolved  tlie  house,  and  returned 
to  Windsor.  Few  had  been  prepared  for  so  bold  a  step.  It  did 
not  accord  with  the  character  of  the  king,  but  was  evidently 
planned  and  arranged  for  by  his  brother.  Its  effect  was  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  had  the  mature  of  Englishmen  permitted,  it  might 
have  been  improved  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  absolutism. 

‘The  dissolution/  says  our  author,  ‘  of  the  parliament  of  Oxford 
w'as  promptly  followed  by  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  nation  by  the 
king.  Taking  credit  to  himself  for  all  the  moderation,  throwing  all 
the  fault  upon  the  parliament,  he  gave  an  account  to  England  of 
what  had  passed  :  *  We  offered  to  concur  in  any  remedies  that  could 
be  proposed  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  liberty  and  property  of  our  subjects  at  home,  and  to  sup¬ 
porting  our  neighbours  and  allies  abroad,  to  all  which  we  have  met 
with  most  unsuitable  returns  from  the  house  of  commons.  But  for 
all  this,  we  are  resolved,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  have  frequent 
parliaments,  and  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  to  use  our  utmost 
efforts  to  extirpate  Popery,  and  to  redress  all  the  grievances  of  our 
good  subjects,  and  in  all  things  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom.*  ‘  The  effect  produced  by  this  manifesto  is  one  of  the 
gravest  subjects  for  meditation  presented  by  this  history.  The  vio- 
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lent  rupture  of  Oxford  all  at  once  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  court. 
Without  intrigues,  without  a  struggle,  from  a  simple  displacing  of 
those  immense  forces  which  the  exclusion  party  had  not  been  able 
to  conduct  to  the  point  ol  civil  war,  royalty,  just  before  about  to 
succumb,  again  became  all-powerlul,  and  its  adversaries  lost  even 
their  existence  as  a  party.  Every  class  of  interest,  all  shades  of 
opinion,  united  in  the  desire  to  avert  civil  war,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  o(  agitation  which  must  lead  to  it,  accepted  the  new  promises 
of  the  king,  if  not  as  a  guarantee  for  liberty,  at  least  as  so  much 
time  gained.  All  those  who  from  principle,  passion  or  interest,  did 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  this  general  movement,  were 
fain  to  conceal  themselves  or  remain  silent;  the  only  class  which 
adhered  to  them  being  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  populace. 

* '1  he  high  clergy  liad  been  threatened  as  well  as  the  court;  it 
looked  upon  this  victory  as  its  own  ;  it  had  the  king’s  manifesto 
read  to  the  people  in  all  the  churches,  and  declaimed  from  the 
pulpits  against  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  combating  popery, 
had  desired  to  bring  back  the  revolutionary  regime.  Addresses  in 
reply  to  the  declaration  came  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  the 
grand  juries,  the  quarter-sessions,  cities,  boroughs,  corporations, 
hastened  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the  great  change  which  had 
just  taken  place.  Some  of  the  addresses  confined  themselves  to  the 
expression  ol  their  contidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  king, 
others  congratulated  him  on  his  frank  reconciliation  with  the  church 
of  England  ;  but  the  majority  were  a  condemnation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York; 
some  of  the  most  energetic  denounced  the  acts  of  the  two  last  par¬ 
liaments  as  rebellion  ;  some  went  so  fur  as  to  demand  that  the  penal 
laws  should  be  put  in  force  against  the  Nonconforming  Protestants; 
the  addresses  of  the  old  cavalier  party  were  either  ridiculous  rhodo- 
montade,  or  an  apology  for  all  tliat  the  royal  government  had  done 
against  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  Most  of  the  citizens  who 
presented  their  addresses  were  made  kniglits.  They  gave  one 
another  banquets,  at  which  they  drank  with  vehement  enthusiasm 
the  health  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York;  as  to  popery,  there 
w'as  now  no  more  said  about  it,  than  though  it  had  never  inspired 
a  fear  in  England.' — pp.  155 — 157. 

The  connexion  of  the  opposition  leaders  during  the  period  we 
have  review  ed,  with  the  French  king,  has  been  matter  of  severe 
crimination.  The  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  though  the  extent  to 
which  it  proceeded  is  matter  of  question.  It  was  conducted 
through  the  Freiich  ambassadors,  Barillon  and  Rouvigny,  and 
commenced  about  the  spring  of  1078.  Lords  Russell  and 
Hollis  arc  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having  received  money, 
though  others,  amongst  whom  wc  regret  to  find  the  name  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  are  not  equally  exempt.  Sumsof  fi\e  hundred 
or  three  hundred  guineas  arc  represented  by  Barillon  as  having 
been  taken  by  them,  in  token  of  the  hreuch  king  s  favour.  We 
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should  be  glad  to  discredit  llarillon’s  accounts,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  circumstances  which  involve  their  accuracy  in  sus¬ 
picion.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  our  judgment  inclines  to  an  • 
admission  of  the  fact,  nor  is  it  diflicult  for  a  candid  mind 
to  discover,  not  a  justification  certainly,  but  a  solution  of  it, 
consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  parties  concerned.  They 
knew  tluit  Charles  relied  on  the  French  king,  and  must  prob¬ 
ably  have  felt  that,  if  the  latter  entered  thoroughly  into  his 
interests,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  preserve  the  liberties 
of  England.  They  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  think, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with 
France ;  to  countermine  the  plots  of  the  court,  of  which  Ver¬ 
sailles  was  known  to  be  the  scene ;  to  fight  their  king  with  his 
own  weapons,  that  he  might  thus  at  Ica'st  be  disarmed,  and  the 
danger  which  threatened  from  his  French  ally  be  averted.  Such, 
we  apprehend,  was  their  reasoning;  and  there  is  one  thing 
which  strongly  corroborates  the  supposition.  They  never  de¬ 
serted  the  popular  cause,  nor  swerved  even  for  an  instant  from 
their  fidelity  to  it.  AVhat  they  were  before  their  communica¬ 
tions  with  Louis  they  continued  to  be  afterwards.  Ilis  foreign 
schemes  may  possibly  have  lieeu  aided,  though  of  this  we  have  no 
clear  evidence,  but  on  English  ground  and  in  relation  to  English 
liberty,  they  abided,  with  all  integrity  and  zeal,  by  their  profes¬ 
sions.  So  much  is  due  to  their  memorv,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  their  reputation,  and,  on  the  whole,  better  for  their 
country  too,  if  they  had  eschew  ed  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  kept 
themselves  free  from  the  suspicion  of  corruption.  The  true 
strength  of  patriotism  lies  in  its  obvious  integrity.  Anything 
which  involves  this  in  doubt  is'  a  national  evil,  which  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  personal  repute,  should  urge 
all  popular  leaders  to  avoid.  The  advocates  of  liberty,  in  order 
to  fulfil  their  high  vocation,  should  be  like  CmsaFs  wife. 

The  court  was  not  slow"  in  improving  its  present  advantage, 
^lany  of  the  charters  of  the  kingdom  were  cancelled,  the  non¬ 
conformists  were  bitterly  persecuted,  and  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  trials  of  Russell  and  Sidnev  are  well  known,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on.  They  were  conducted  w  ith  brutal  ferocity ; 
the  laws  of  evidence  were  grossly  violated,  and  the  verdicts  of 
the  juries  were  foregone  conclusions.  The  execution  ot  these 
illustrious  patriots  speedily  followed,  and  the  record  ot  tlieir 
virtues,  and  of  the  calm  dignity  w  ith  w  hich  they  met  their  fate, 
is  sacred  to  every  true  Englishman.  Their  names  arc  lisped  by 
our  children,  and  will  live  in  the  national  memory  so  long  as  the 
spirit  of  freedom  survives. 

Tims  far  we  Lave  attempted  to  sketch  a  brief  outline  of  the 
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Counter-Bevolutioriy  recorded  by  M.  Carrel.  From  this  period  the 
supremacy  of  James,  duke  of^York,  dates,  but  we  must  defer  to 
some  future 'opportunity  any  notice  of  liis  despotism  and  folly. 
Our  limits  arc  already  exceeded. 

In  the  translation  of  M.  Carrel’s  work,  an  acceptable  service 
lias  been  rendered  to  the  English  reader,  for  which  we  tender 
our  thanks.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  second  edition,  we 
counsel  its  being  carefully  revised.  It  bears  marks  of  haste, 
and  in  some  instances  scarcely  succeeds  in  rendering  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  author  iutelligible. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Fishers  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book,  1847.  By  the 
lion.  Mrs.  Norton.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  London, 

2.  The  Juvenile  Scrap-Book.  By  the  Author  of  the  Women  of 
England.  1847.  I'isher,  Son,  and  Co.,  London. 

3.  The  Gallery  of  Scripture  Engravings,  Historical  and  Landscape,  with 
Descriptions,  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Pictorial,  By  John 
Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.  A.,  Editor  ot  the  Cyclopa?dia  of  Biblical  Lite¬ 
rature,  &c.  &c.  Volume  I.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co.,  London. 

The  children  of  the  present  generation  ought  to  be  much  w  iser 
than  their  predecessors.  Every  method  which  ingenuity  can 
devise  is  adopted  for  their  instruction,  and  the  richest  and 
noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind  are  placed  within  their 
reach,  as  soon  as  their  intellects  are  sullicientlv  matured  to 
qualify  them  for  their  perusal.  We  anticipate  large  results  from 
the  cheapening  of  our  standard  literature,  and  shall  be  much 
disappointed  if  the  race  now'  springing  up  into  life  be  not  better 
informed,  on  all  points  conducive  to  human  improvement  and 
happiness,  than  those  of  us  who  arc  passing  otf  the  stage.  Whilst 
gratified  by  the  dilVusion  of  useful  knowledge,  we  arc  also 
pleased  to  notice  the  increased  attention  which  is  given  to 
works  of  art.  This  has  been  very  observable  for  some  years 
past,  and  the  class  of  Annuals,  though  not  destined,  we  imagine, 
to  endure  for  ever,  has  contributeil  certainly  to  familiarise  the 
public  mind  Avith  some  of  the  choicest  productions  of  British 
art.  They  have  promoted,  if  not  created,  a  want  previously 
unfelt,  and  are  now  giving  place  to  other  Avorks  of  more  per¬ 
manent  value. 

‘  Fisher’s  Drawing  Room  Scrap-Book’  again  solicits  public 
favour  in  a  garb  of  tasteful  elegance,  and  under  the  able  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  lion.  ^Irs.  Norton.  It  appears  this  year  with  its 
accustomed  splendour,  embellished  Avith  beautiful  portraits  of 
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the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert;  on  the  foimtT  of  which  Mrs.' 
Norton  has  written  rather  a  Ion"  poem,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  w  hich  we  extract  a  few  lines. 

*  A  fair  face,  and  a  fragile  arm. 

In  England’s  present  hour. 

Assume  the  sceptre  and  the  crown ; 

Emblems  of  royal  power. 

And  he  who  deems  a  woman’s  hand 
Should  scarce  have  strength  to  sway. 

Let  him  but  gaze  on  that  fair  face. 

And  it  shall  say  him  nay. 

And  England  treasures  glorious  days. 

Linked  with  a  w’oman’s  reign  : 

.  The  past  has  given  the  future  pledge. 

Such  trust  need  not  be  vain.’ 

The  editor  gives  us  as  her  frontispiece  a  likeness  of  her  own 
beautiful  face,  in  which  is  distinctly  marked  superiority  of  intel¬ 
lect,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  warm  and  ardent  feeling,  w  ith  an 
eye  speaking  the  softer  and  deep-loving  powers  of  her  soul.  In 
gazing  on  her  countenanee,  we  cannot  avoid  the  w  ish  that  she 
had  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  domestie  circle,  w  here  her 
better  qualities  would  have  been  appreciated,  rather  than  in  tlie 
sphere  which  has  proved  so  unfriendly  to  their  growth.  Tlie 
volume  contains  thirty-six  beautifully  executed  engravings, 
including  The  Anglers,  Lord  Byron^s  room  in  the  Monevnigo 
Palace,  The  Common  Loss,  and  The  Fountain  of  Vaucluse,  with 
several  portraits  of  eminent  persons,  amongst  which  are 
admirable  likenesses  of  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  and  of  the  lion. 
C.  P.  Villiers.  The  poetry  is  certainly  superior,  and  wc  feel 
some  difficultv  in  making  our  selection  from  its  maiiv  beauties. 
The  Departure  of  Ilagar,  The  Anglers,  Christ  and  the  Leper,  The 
Gates  of  Rome  and  the  Gates  of  Heaven,  and  many  others,  are 
written  with  great  taste  and  sensibility.  The  soliloquy  of  Mrs, 
Harris  while  threading  her  needle,  by  Lady  Dulferin,  we  subjoin, 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

*  Ah  deary  me  !  w^hat  needles  !  Well,  really  I  must  say, 

All  things  arc  sadly  altered  (for  the  worse,  too)  since  my  day ! 

Tlie  pins  have  neither  heads  nor  points — the  needles  have  no  eyes. 
And  there ’s  ne’er  a  pair  of  scissors  of  the  good  old-fashioned  size ! 
The  very  bodkins  now'  are  made  in  fine  new-fangled  ways, 

And  the  good  old  British  thimble — is  a  dream  of  otlier  days ! 

Now  that  comes  of  machineiw’ ! — I ’m  given  to  understand, 

That  great  folks  turn  their  noses  up  at  all  things  ‘  done  by  hand,* 
Altho’  its  easy  proving  to  the  most  thick-pated  dunce. 

That  things  ar’nt  done  the  better  for  all  beiug  done  at  once. 
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1  'm  sure  I  often  ponder,  with  a  kind  of  avs^ul  dread 
On  those  bold  ‘  spinninc^-jennics  ’  that  *  e^o  off,  of  their  own  head  T 
Those  power-looms  and  odd  machines, — those  whizzini^  things  with 
wheels. 

That  evermore  *  keep  moving,* — besides,  one  really  feels 
So  superannuated-like,  and  laid  upon  a  shelf, 

^Vhen  one  sees  a  worsted  stocking  get  up,  and  knit  itself. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ah  !  that  comes  of  those  radicals  !  Why,  life’s  a  perfect  storm, — 

A  whirlwind  of  inventions !  with  their  *  progress  *  and  ‘  reform.* 

The  good  old  days — the  quiet  times,  that  calmly  used  to  glide. 

Are  changed  into  a  steeple  chase, — a  wild  ’cross-countrv  ride  ! 

A  loud  view — holloa  in  our  cars — awav  !  awav  !  we  iro  ; 

A  levelling  all  distinctions,  and  a  mingling  high  and  low  ; 

All  spurring  on,  with  seats  so  light,  and  principles  so  loose. 

Which  !  over  this  old  prejudice!  slap-bang!  tlirough  that  abuse! 

No  matter  why, — no  matter  where  !  without  a  stop  or  hitch. 

And  nobody  has  time  to  help  his  neighbour  in  the  ditch  ! 

And  then,  what  turns  and  changes  !  Good  lack  !  I ’d  rather  be, 

A  joint-stool  in  a  pantomime,  than  some  great  folks  I  see.’ 

Now  that  comes  of  newspapers !  1  know  in  my  young  davs, 

‘  Least  said,  and  soonest  mended,’  was  a  maxim  wortliy  praise; 

But  were  1  to  give  counsel  to  the  Public — as  a  friend, 

‘  Little  said  and  nothmg  written, ’  is  the  rule  I ’d  recommend. 

Such  snapping  up  and  setting  dow’n  !  Reporters,  left  and  right ! 

All  bent  on  penning  down  a  man  to  lie,  in  black  and  right ! 

Such  raking  up  of  Hansard  !  such  Hinging  in  one’s  face, 

Anv  little  ‘  lapsus  linguae  ’  that  may  once  have  taken  place  ! 

Such  a  finding,  and  a  ])rovhig,  and  a  calling  over  coals. 

As  if  it  really  mattered  to  our  poor  immortal  souls. 

That  Thingumbob  should  think  or  say,  on  questions  so  and  so. 

The  foolish  things  he  thought  and  said  some  forty  years  ago ! 

There ’s  one  thing  in  those  papers,  tho’,  I ’m  very  glad  to  see. 

That  many  more  old  women  think  like  me  : 

I’m  even  told  that  certain  dukes  will  echo  back  my  groan. 

And  sigh  for  those  dear  golden  days  when  we  ‘  left  well  alone.* 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  not  been  uiiinindful  of  the  claims  of  her  young 
friends  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  her  annual,  ‘The  Juvenile 
Scrap  Book  ’ — will  be  sure  to  receive  w  hat  it  fully  merits — their 
cordial  welcome.  She  has  spared  neither  pains  nor  trouble  to 
render  it  both  attractive  and  useful.  The  latter,  as  usual,  she 
has  kept  prominently  in  view,  believing,  as  she  tells  us,  ‘  that 
her  young  friends  will  never  find  themselves  more  happy  than 
when  thinking  on  subjects  worthy  of  thought.’  The  volume 
contains  five  tales,  w  ritten  with  animation  and  taste,  and  a  tone 
of  healthful  sentiment  prevails  throughout,  which  cannot  fail  to 
benefit  the  class  of  youthful  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
There  arc  sixteen  very  creditably  executed  engravings ;  and  of 
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the  poetry,  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  from  the 
following  specimen  :  — 

TIME. 

‘  What  is  80  8wift,  thou  foamiog  river. 

As  their  bright  waters  in  their  flow  ? 

Scarce  on  thy  breast  the  sunbeams  quiver 
Ere,  mingling  light  and  foam,  they  go. 

Time  is  more  swift,  for  while  the  finger 
Of  hope  would  point  some  hour  of  joy, 

Like  evening  tints  that  may  not  linger. 

Dark  shades  of  night  tliat  hour  destroy. 

Grieve  not  that  thus,  by  Heaven  directed 
Quick-rolling  Time  sweeps  on  his  w’ay ; 

But  joy  to  think  the  thief  detected 
Who  steals  pur  misspent  hours  away.' 

We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  ‘  The  Gallery  of  Scripture  Engravings,^  considering  it 
one  of  the  most  finished  works  in  our  illustrated  literature; 
and  believing  it  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  library  shelf, 
when  it  has  served  its  purpose  in  the  drawing-room  and  social 
circle.  If  picturesque  illustrations  of  the  events  and  localities 
of  scripture  history,  are  in  themselves  worthy  of  notice;  they 
are  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  explanations  and  descriptions  given 
in  this  volume,  by  Dr.  Kitto,  the  able  ‘editor  of  The  Cyclopedia 
of  Biblical  Literature,  The  Landscapes,  ^  represent  the  most 
interesting  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Scripture;  and 
while  they  largely  gratify  the  desire  so  generally  felt,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  spots 
made  venerable  by  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  by  the 
presence  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles  ;  the  combination 
of  historical  and  landscape  engravings,  cannot  but  be  deemed 
as  natural  as  it  is  unquestionably  interesting.  The  Historical 
subjects  gratify  the  taste,  and  assist  the  imagination  by  realising 
the  circumstances  and  action  of  the  scriptural  incidents,  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  landscapes  represent  in  faithful  characters 
the  places  where  these  circumstances  were  witnessed.'  The 
work  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  accuracy  which  marks 
its  descriptions; — an  accuracy  which  has  been  secured  by  ex¬ 
tensive  research,  and  the  author's  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  East.  The  publishers  have  done  wisely  in  ‘  leaving  the  lite- 
.rary  department  in  the  care'  of  Dr.  Kitto,  whose  ‘well-known 
productions  in  biblical  literature'  constitute  an  ample  guarantee 
for  the  *  truthfulness  of  the  descriptions,  and  for  the  soundness 
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of  the  views  which  they  emboily.'  .We  find  the  names  of 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Rnffaelle,  Correggio,  Vandyke,  West,  and 
other  eminent  artists  amongst  the  masters,  from  whose  paint¬ 
ings,  the  plates,  which  are  sixty-five  in  number,  have  been  taken. 
They  include  The  last  Supper,  The  desiruciion  of  Jerusalem, 
The  Convent  of  Mount  Cannel,  Hayar  sent  au\ty,  Hayar  in  the 
Desert,  Samuel  and  Eli,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
selected.  We  recommend  The  Gallery  of  Scriptm*e  Enyravinys 
as  a  work  of  intrinsic  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
localities  of  the  events  recorded  in  Holy  Writ. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  An  Address  or.  behalf  of  the  London  Branch  of  the 
Provisional  Committee,  1845.  ^ 

2.  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meetings  held  in  Liverpool, 
October,  1845. 

3.  Minutes  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Aggregate  Committee  held  in  Liverpool, 
October,  1845,  and  January,  1846. 

4.  Minutes  of  the  Meetinys  of  the  Aggregate  Committee,  held  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  April,  1846. 

5.  On  the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  its  Design,  its  Difficulties,  its  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  its  Prospects,  with  Practical  Suggestions.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

6.  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  and  final  Resolutions  of  the  Conference* 
held  in  Freemasons*  Hall,  London,  on  August  19/A,  1846,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  days. 

7.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

8.  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

9.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

We  have  before  us  all  the  documents,  legitimately  within  our 
reach,  relating  to  the  historv  and  proceedings  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  These  we  arc  about  to  use  with  exclusive  reference 
to  the  question  of  religious  fellowship  with  slaveholders,  and 
particularly  American  or  United  States  slaveholders.  We 
shall  leave  all  other  questions  regarding  the  Alliance  wholly 
untouched  in  the  present  article,  and  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
write  uninfluenced  by  any  opinions  we  may  entertain  concerning 
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the  origin,  objects,  principles,  and  tendencies  of  the  Alliance. 
Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  we  should  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  bestow  the  heartiest  commendation  on  that  body,  if  its 
course  on  the  subject  of  slavery  had  been  consistent  with  our 
views  of  religious  integrity,  and  the  nature  of  the  abomination 
to  be  dealt  with ;  while,  neither  personal  esteem  for  the  men 
who  composed,  in  great  part,  the  late  Conference,  nor  the  most 
sincere  love  for  the  professed  object  of  the  Alliance — Christian 
Union — will  prevent  us  from  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  or 
from  pronouncing  our  judgment  upon  them. 

In  this  matter  we  have  no  discretion.  Our  duty  to  truth, 
and  the  sacred  cause  of  God  and  man,  demand  from  us  a  fear¬ 
less  and  honest  review  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  year,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  connexion 
with  a  proposal  to  unite  in  a  grand  (Ecumenical  Alliance, 
Christians  of  Evangelical  sentiments  throughout  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth.  During  the  period  necessary  for  the  preparations 
fur  a  meeting,  at  which  such  an  Alliance  should  be  formed,  the 
question  of  slavery,  and  slaveholding  by  professed  Evangelical 
Christians,  came  to  be  considered,  and  disposed  of.  At  the 
meeting  recently  assembled  in  London,  it  again  came  under 
consideration ;  it  occupied  four  days,  and  was  again  disposed 
of  Since  the  meeting  in  -London,  it  has  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  a  meeting  composed  exclusively  of  British 
members,  assembled  in  Manchester,  and  has  been  again  dis¬ 
posed  of.  Let  us  review  these  several  discussions,  and  their 
results.  A  deeply  solemn  and  unutterably  momentous  subject 
has  been  again  and  again  made  the  theme  of  deliberation,  and 
the  matter  of  divers  decisions,  by  assemblies  of  men  met  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  hallowed,  tender,  and  heavenly 
union  among  the  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, ~  a  union 
in  spirit  and  holy  effort,  for  high  and  sanctified  ends,  among 
men  superior  to  the  influence  of  names,  and  parties,  and  forms, 
and  shades  of  doctrine — men  capable  of  recognising,  admiring, 
and  loving  the  image  and  the  character  of  Christ,  in  disciples 
who  might  not  happen  to  sit  upon  the  same  form  in  the  divine 
school,  or  to  bear  the  same  denomination  in  the  church  militant. 
That  subject  was  slaveholding, — the  buying,  selling,  and 
retaining  of  human  beings  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
question  wj\s, — '  Is  a  man  who  buys  and  sells  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  eligible  for  admission  into  an  Evangelical  Alliance?  An 
alliance  of  those  who  are  to  furnish  to  the  world  the  most 
sublime  proof,  since  the  days  of  Pentecost,  of  the  purity  and 
power  of  the  religion  of  Christ?^  The  days  of  Pentecost  I 
When  the  disciples  ‘were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,’  and 
‘ spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness;’  ‘neither  said  any  of 
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them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possesed  was  his  own ; 
but  they  had  all  things  in  common.'  'Shall  a  man,  known  to 
be  in  unlawful  possession  of  his  fellow-mcn,  and  to  claim  them 
as  his  property,  in  the  same  way  as  liis  furniture  and  farm  im¬ 
plements,— who  claims  them  in  virtue  of  laws,  which  not  only 
allow  him  to  possess  them  as  chattels,  but  forbid  him  at  the 
same  time  to  instruct  them  either  for  time  or  for  eternity,  be  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance?'  That  was  the  question 
which  had  to  be  determined — not  by  those  who  claimed  to  be 
ranked  as  evangelical  Christians,  while  they  held  slaves,  and 
trafficked  in  the  persons  of  men  ;  but  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  non-slaveholders;  of  British  Christians,  whose  acts 
were  to  proclaim  to  the  w  orld,  whether  or  not  men  might  be  the 
disciples,  the  messengers,  and  the  ministers  of  Christ,  while  they 
were  slaveholders. 

Before  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  parties  connected  w  ith 
the  Alliance,  let  us  glance  at  the  progress  of  religious  opinion  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  slave-trading  and  slave-holding. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  whether  in 
this  country  or  in  America,  had  its  origin  in  a  deep  religious 
sentiment,  and  a  profound  and  conscientious  examination  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  prize  essay  of  Clarkson,  especially  his  pre¬ 
face  to  the  second  edition ;  the  writings  of  Granville  Sharpe ; 
the  journals  of  John  Woolman;  the  appeal  of  William  Wil- 
berforce ;  and  the  life-long  labours  of  Sandiford  and  Benezet, 
will  abundantly  prove  this.  The  torch  of  freedom  in  this  holy 
cause  was  lighted  at  the  altar  of  God.  The  sustaining  motive 
in  the  souls  of  those  who  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work, 
was  not  mere  humanity.  No ;  they  not  only  pitied  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  victim  of  oppression,  and  yearned  for  his  deliverance, 
but  saw,  with  the  vision  of  men  '  pure  in  heart,'  a  stupendous 
and  most  guilty  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  calling  for  ven¬ 
geance,  not  alone  on  the  immediate  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  but 
on  the  nations  sanctioning  or  permitting  the  impious  and  in¬ 
human  traffic.  Religion  led  the  way.  Religion,  '  pure  and 
undefiled,’  supported  the  men  who  fainted  not,  until  the  re¬ 
luctant  senates  of  the  land  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  accursed 
trade.  To  Christianity  belongs  the  glory  of  redeeming  our 
nation  from  the  crime  of  making  merchandise  of  slaves  and  of 
the  souls  of  men. 

As  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  so 
was  it  also  in  respect  of  slavery.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian 
world  did  not  at  once  admit  the  crime  of  slave-holding  under  all 
circumstances  ;  and  yet  there  was  an  instinctive  revolt  from  the 
act,  wherever  the  judgment  and  feelings  were  uncorrupted. 
Nothing,  however,  was  wanting;  but  some  powerful  voice  to 
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ennnciate  the  unadulterated  and  eternal  truth,  to  call  forth  an 
universal  response.  That  voice  was  at  length  heard  ;  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  on 
unfurling  the  banner  of  Immediate  Emancipation,  declared, 
with  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  attestation  of  all  human 
hearts  in  his  favour,  the  essential,  invariable,  and  everlasting 
sinfulness  of  slave-holding. 

•  Slavery,*  he  said,  *  is  hostile  to  the  original  and  essential  rights 
of  our  humanity, — contrary  to  the  inflexible  and  paramount  demands 
of  moral  justice, — at  eternal  variance  with  the  spirit  and  maxims  of 
revealed  religion, — inimical  to  all  that  is  merciful  in  the  heart  and 
holy  in  the  conduct ;  and,  on  these  accounts,  exposed  to  the  curse  of 
Almighty  God.  The  guilt  does  not  consist  merely  in  making  slaves ; 
it  consists  as  much  in  keeping  them  slaves.  The  present  slave¬ 
holders,  and  their  advocates  in  this  country ^  cannot  escape  by  setting 
up  such  a  distinction.  It  avails  them  nothing;  for  if  it  be  un¬ 
lawful,  iniquitous,  and  unchristian  to  steal  a  man,  and  force  him  into 
bondage,  it  must  be  equally  unlawful,  iniquitous  and  unchristian  to 
retain  him  in  that  state;  whether  he  has  been  purchased,  or  received 
as  a  gift,  or  got  by  inheritance,  or  obtained  in  any  other  way  what¬ 
ever.  The  unfortunate  victim,  in  either  case,  suffers  a  wrong  which 
is  denounced  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  by  the  law  of  revelation,  and 
which  cannot  be  persevered  in  by  us,  or  receive  countenance  from  us, 
without  involving  us  in  deep  moral  guilt.’ 

The  language  of  the  divine  was  echoed  by  the  statesman, 
when  Mr.  Brougham,  with  kindred  eloquence,  exclaimed,  iu  the 
Commons’  House  of  Parliament : — 

•  Tell*  me  not  of  rights;  talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in 
bis  slaves.  I  deny  the  right — I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The 
principles,  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  rise  in  rebellion 
against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  heart, 
the  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws 
that  sanction  such  a  claim  !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the  enactments  of 
human  codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times — 
such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the 
night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  sources  of  power,  wealth,  and 
knowledge  ;  to  another,  all  unutterable  woes; — such  it  is  at  this  day  : 
it  is  the  law  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  by 
that  law,  eternal,  unchangeable,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loath 
rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject  with  indignation  the  wild 
and  guilty  phantasy,  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man  !  In  vain  you 
appeal  to  treaties,  to  covenants  between  nations.  The  covenants  of 
the  Almighty,  whether  the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such 
unholy  pretensions.  To  those  laws  did  they  of  old  refer,  who  main¬ 
tained  the  African  trade.  Such  treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  un¬ 
truly;  for  by  one  shameful  compact  you  bartered  the  glories  of 
Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and  of 
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treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to 
death  like  other  pirates.  How  came  this  change  to  pass  I  Not,  as* 
suiedly,  by  parliament  leading  the  way  ;  but  the  country  at  length 
awoke;  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  kindled;  it  descended  in 
thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty  profits  to  the 
winds.  Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware — let  their  assemblies 
beware — let  the  government  at  home  beware — let  the  parliament 
beware !  The  same  country  is  once  more  awake, —  awake  to  the 
condition  of  negro  slavery;  the  same  indignation  kindles  in  the 
bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is  gathering  that  annihi¬ 
lated  the  slave-trade  ;  and,  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they  on  whom  its 
crash  may  fall,  will  not  be  destroyed  before  1  have  warned  them  ;  but 
I  pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible 
judgments  of  God  I* 

Then  came  an  earnest  and  general  agitation  of  the  question. 
Agents  and  lecturers  were  sent  forth  to  enlighten  and  arouse  the 
people.  The  appeal  was  still,  and  more  than  ever,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  requirements  of  the  law  of  God.  ‘  Slavery  is  a  crime 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  immediately 
abolished,'  was  the  motto  under  which  the  battle  was  fought. 
Then  came  a  cry  from  the  West  Indies— sent  from  among  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  chapels  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  the 
slaveholding  incendiary. — ‘Christianity  and  slavery  arc  incom¬ 
patible.  Slavery  must  be  abolished,  or,  Christianity  will  be 
exiled.'  The  Christian  people  of  Great  Britain  decided  that 
slavery  should  die ;  and  with  one  voice  demanded  the  sentence, 
and  its  execution.  Then  came  the  general  election  of  1832, 
and  then  the  meeting  of  the  reformed  parliament  in  1833,  and 
then,  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley,  on  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  in  which  was  the  memorable  declaration, 
‘  That  he  did  so,  as  the  minister  of  the  crown,  in  obedience  to 
the  irresistible  demand  of  the  religious  public  of  the  country.' 
To  Christianity,  then,  belongs  the  glory  of  having  abolished 
slavery  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Oh  !  how  often  would 
the  rude  hand  of  avarice  and  pow’er  have  extinguished  the  flame 
of  anti-slavery  zeal  in  England,  if  it  had  not  been  fed  by  the 
unceasing  watchfulness  and  care  of  Christian  zeal !  Often,  it 
flickered,  and  seemed  about  to  expire ;  but  it  was  kept  alive,  and 
sent  forth  at  last  to  consume  the  scourges  and  fetters  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  ‘Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  O  Lord,' 
who  didst  inspire,  sustain,  direct,  and  bless  us,  ‘  be  all  the  praise. 

On  the  annihilation  of  the  system  of  man-proprietorship  in 
our  colonies,  the  eyes  of  the  religious  public  of  this  country  were 
turned  to  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was^  a  period  to 
try  the  faith  and  uprightness  of  all  Christian  denominations,  for 
there  was  a  fervent  spirit  of  hostility  to  slavery,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  a  longing  desire  among  the  non-conforming  churches  of 
England  to  cultivate  an  intimate  and  lasting  fellowship  with  the 
trans- Atlantic  churches.  The  Wesleyan  body  had  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  sending  deputations  across  the  ocean,  to  extend  the 
right  hand  of  brotherly  love  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body  of 
the  United  States.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  resolved  to 
do  the  same.  Delegates  were  appointed  and  sent  forth  to  bear 
the  fraternal  greetings  of  their  brethren  in  the  fatherland,  to  the 
churches  of  the  New  World.  When  the  last  named  body  ap¬ 
pointed  their  representatives,  they  expressly  and  solemnly 
charged  them,  ^  to  promote  most  zealously,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  of  discretion,  and  of  fidelity, 
the  sacred  cause  of  negro  emancipation  and  we  write  advisedly, 
when  we  say,  that  this  language  secured  the  co-operation  and 
pecuniary  aid  of  many  churches  which  did  not  sympathise  iu 
the  more  general  and  indefinite  objects  which  the  delegation 
contemplated.  If  there  was  evinced,  by  these  deputations,  any 
shortcomings;  if,  to  any  extent,  they  made  the  question  of 
slavery  subordinate  to  the  other  ends  of  their  mission  ;  if 
through  inadvertence,  they  failed  to  embrace  the  opportunities 
which  presented  themselves,  of  vindicating  the  claims  of  the 
slave  population,  and  of  faithfully  expounding  the  views  of  their 
churches  at  home — their  conduct,  in  these  respects,  found  few 
apologists.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  many  and  unequivocal 
indications  of  deep  dissatisfaction,  that  so  little  had  been  done 
for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  that  there  had  been  such  a  cor¬ 
dial  recognition  of  the  title  to  fellowship,  of  the  churches  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  sin  of  slavery.  The  brethen  censured,  however, 
were  no  apologists  for  slaveholding.  They  never  sought  to  justify 
their  course  while  in  the  United  States,  by  appeals  to  the 
Bible  in  behalf  of  slavery.  They  did  not  return  to  corrupt  the 
religious  sentiment  of  England.  Far  otherwise.  They  retained 
the  views  on  slavery  which  they  had  professed  previous  to  their 
visit  to  America,  and,  for  eleven  years,  have  been  zealously  co¬ 
operating  with  their  fellow  Christians  of  all  sects,  to  bring  the 
churches  they  visited  to  repentance,  and  an  abandonment  of 
their  guilty  practices. 

Since  1834,  the  remonstrances  which  have  gone  forth  to  the 
churches  of  America  have  been  faithful  and  uncompromising, 
increasing  in  plainness  and  pungency,  until  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  but  one  body  of  Christians  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  that  holds  communion  with  the  slaveholding 
churches  of  America.  That  body  is  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and,  as  we  believe  that  the  conduct  of  that  body  stands  in 
close  relation — the  relation  of  cause  and  effect — to  the  acts  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  we  shall  briefly  exhibit  it,  as  described 
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ia  its  own  records.  Suffice  it  to  suy,  then,  that  for  the  last 
twelve  years  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the  dissentiug  de¬ 
nominations  of  Great  Britain,  generally,  a  constantly  advancing 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  non-fellowship  with  slaveholders — 
a  sentiment  that  has  led  to  an  entire  cessation  of  intercourse 
with  the  churches  of  America,  involved  in  the  guilt  of  slavery, 
save  for  the  purpose  of  earnest  remonstrance,  with  a  view  to  turn 
them  from  the  error  of  their  way.  Several  bodies  have  formally 
declared  their  determination  to  cease  altogether  their  com¬ 
munion  and  correspondence  with  those  sinning  churches ; 
amongst  these  stands  out,  honourably  conspicuous, — an  example 
to  all  other  bodies — the  United  Secession  Synod  of  Scotland, 
whose  resolution  and  report  at  the  Assembly  in  May  last  we 
recommend  to  attentive  perusal. 

We  must  now  refer,  a\id  we  do  so  with  uniuingled  pain,  to  a 
retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  What  that  movement  was,  shall  be  told  in  the  words  of 
that  church  herself.  We  have  before  us  an  authorized  '  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
reference  to  slavery  in  America.'  In  this  pamphlet  there  is  a 
brief  history  of  a  deputation  sent  by  that  church  to  America, 
immediately  after  the  disruption.  Let  attention  be  given  to  the 
following  passage : — 

*  The  object  of  the  deputation  was  partly  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  educational,  missionary,  and  other  schemes  of  the 
American  churches  ;  but,  chiefly,  to  explain  to  brethren  there,  the 
causes  of  the  recent  disruption  of  1843,  and  to  awaken  their  sympathiee 
on  behalf  of  the  ministers  and  people^  who  suffered  together,  on  that  occa^ 
sion,  for  conscience  sake.  The  deputies  to  America  had  much  friendly 
intercourse  with  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  particularly  with 
the  Presbyterian  churches.  Pliey  had  no  scruple  in  this,  although  they 
were  aware  that  these  churches  did  not  act  upon  the  rule  of  excluding 
slaveholders  from  communion;  and,  upon  this  principle,  when  they 
went  to  the  southern  states,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  ministers  and  congregations'  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  there,  notwithstanding  the  admitted  fact  that  slaveholders  might 
be  members.  Both  before  the  visit  of  the  deputies,  and  through  their 
means,  considerable  sums  were  sent  to  this  country  by  congregations 
and  private  Christians  in  America,  including  the  southern  as  well  as  the 
northern  stales.  Thus  this  church  was  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  churches  of  America,  whose  liberality  and  sympathy  she  expe¬ 
rienced.' — pp.  3,  4. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  candid  confession.  The  I?rec 
Church  of  Scotland  has  herself  recorded  the  fact,  that  she  deli¬ 
berately  sent  her  delegates  to  the  slave-holding  churches  of  the 
United  States,  to  awaken  their  sympathies  on  behalf  of  her 
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ministers  and  people,  who  had  suffered  for  conscience  sake. 
These  delegates  had  ‘  much  friendly  intercourse  with  Clmstians 
of  all  denominations,  and  particularly  with  the  Preshyierian 
churches* ,  Two  of  them, — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Chal¬ 
mers, —  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Old  School  General  As¬ 
sembly,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  were. permitted  to  lay  the 
objects  of  their  mission  before  that  assembly.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  (Mr.  Lewis,)  has,  since  his  return,  published  his 
‘  Impressions  of  America  and  the  American  Churches.*  He 
shall  describe  the  temper  of  the  assembly  on  the  question  of 
slavery.  After  referring  to  the  very  cordial  reception  given  to 
himself  and  colleague  he  says  : — 

‘  As  much  as  our  hearts  were  gladdened  by  this  kindly  welcome, 
so  much  more  were  we  cast  down  by  the  reception  which  the  assembly 
gave  to  the  question  of  slavery.  An  overture  came  up  from  some  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  free  Stales,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
on  a  discussion  :  but  the  discussion  was  refused  by  a  majority  ofWl  to 
69.  The  southern  members,  when  they  heard  of  the  intention  of 
bringing  the  matter  forwaid,  gave  notice  in  open  assembly  that  they 
would  hold  a  caucus,  the  name  given  in  the  States  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  political  meeting,  in  the  gallery,  after  the  assembly  had 
dismissed.  So  strong  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
ministers,  that  one  of  them,  the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  slave 
States,  privately  declared  to  a  friend,  that  if  slavery  were  abolished,  he 
would  go  to  Texas — for  what  purpose,  unless  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
being  served  by  slaves  ? — a  singular  proof  of  the  attachment  in  the 
slave  States  (rather,  we  should  say,  of  the  Presbyterian  church)  to 
slavery,  when  a  minister  of  the  gospel  (?)  could  thus  speak  to  a 
brother  minister.’ — Lewis's  Impressions,  pp.  296,  297. 

*  On  two  occasions  ♦  ♦  I  was  called  to  address  the  assem¬ 

bly  i  on  one  to  preach  before  it,  and  on  the  other  to  address  it  on 
the  subject  of  Missions,* — p.  298.  «> 

‘The  assembly,  strange  to  tell,  was  without  any  question  of  inte¬ 
rest.  the  slavery  one  being  tabooed.* — p.  299. 

Mr.  Lewis's  ideas  of  slavery  are  condensed  into  the  following 
brief  and  very  singular  passage  : — 

‘  Slavery  is  the  foul  spot  in  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  depressed  condition  of  our  working  classes  is  the  Joul  spot  in  Old 
England.’ — p.  409. 

Having  favoured  us  with  a  glimpse  into  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Lewis  very  correctly  states  the  conduct  of  that  body  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  since  the  year  1818,  when  the  assembly 
erased  from  the  books  of  the  ‘  Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,’  the  following  testimony  against 
slavery,  adopted  in  1794;  viz.,  ‘All  those  who  are  concerned 
in  bringing  any  of  the  human  race  into  slavery,  or  in  retaining 
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them  in  it ;  all  w'ho  keep^  sell,  or  buy  slaves,  are  man-stealers, 
guilty  of  the  highest  kind  of  theft,  and  sinners  of  the  first  rank: 
When  this  testimony  was  expunged,  another  was  substituted, 
declaring  slavery  a  ‘  moral  evil:  Now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Lewis. 

'  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  some  years 
ago  voted  slavery  to  be  a  ‘  great  moral  evil  but  no  practical 
stephns  yet  been  taken  by  it,  as  a  church,  towards  its  extinction, 
although  many  such  lie  before  it.  If  unprepared  for  the  step  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod,  or  even  of  the  Methodist  body, 
there  lies  at  the  door,  crying  for  redress,  not  only  the  sin  of 
slavery  itself,  but  the  fruits  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  in  the  separa- 
tion_^of  husband  from  wife,  still  legal, — of  parents  from  children, 
the  legal  nullity  of  the  marriage  relation — and  the  abominable 
legal  prohibition,  in  many  States,  to  teach  the  negro  to  read 
and  write.^  (These  foul  blots,  let  it  be  remembered,  Mr.  Lewis 
compares  to  the  depressed  condition  of  tlic  working  classes  iu 
England  !)  '  All  these  things  lie  nnprotested  against  by  the 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  though  this  last 
is  a  plain  violation  of  its  freedom  as  a  church.  Ou  these  sub¬ 
jects  they  have  never  once  approached  the  legislature,  or  sought  to 
rouse  the  moral  sentiments  of  their  coiu/regations: 

Such  was  the  assembly  before  which  Mr.  Lewis  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  Missions,  and  presented  the  claims 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  ()n  what  condition  was  Mr. 
Lewis  allowed  to  sit  in  that  assembly,  or  even  to  travel  through 
the  Southern  States?  We  answer, — Profound  silence  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  On  his  return  to  Scotlanil,  Mr.  Lewis  told 
his  brethren  in  the  free  presbytery  of  Dundee  (we  quote  from 
an  authorized  report  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion),  that  *  the 
moment  the  ministers  of  the  Southern  States  spoke  out  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  their  usefulness  would  l>e  destroyed ;  indeed, 
the  moment  I  myself  had  spoken  out,  1  would  have  been  turned  out 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.^  Ou  w hat  further  Condition  w’crethe  Scottish 
delegates  allowed  to  present  themselves  before  the  slave-holding 
Presbyterians  of  America?  Again  we  answer, — Ou  condition 
that  those  slave-holding  Presbyterians  were  recognised  as  in 
full  Christian  communion  and  ecclesiastical  fellow'ship  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  To  the  honour  of  Scotland  be  it  told, 
that  there  were  a  few'  in  the  Free  Church  who  mourned  over  the 
guilty  compact  thus  deliberately  entered  into  with  |  man- 
stealers — men  guiltv  of  the  highest  kind  ot  theft,  and  sinners 
of  the  first  rank."  At  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church,  in  1844,  overtures  were  presented  from  the 
Synods  of  Lothian  and  Twecddale,  and  Glasgow  and  Ayr, 
praying,  ‘That  the  assembly  would  take  into  serious  considera¬ 
tion  the  duty  of  this  church,  transmitting  to  the  Presbyterian 
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churches  of  America  an  earnest  remonstrance  in  reference  to  the 
sin  of  slavery^  so  generally  practised  in  the  Southern  States  of 
that  republic/  Accordingly,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly;  and  on  the  11th  of  September,  that  committee  gave 
in  a  report,  couched  in  the  mildest  possible  language,  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  declaration  that  the  question  of  slavery  should  be 
no  bar  to  the  *  subsisting  intercourse  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  ^  all  opportunities  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  fellow¬ 
ship  ought  to  be  embraced/  This  report  was  transmitted  to 
America  by  Dr.  Henry  Grey,  the  moderator,  and  was  answered 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  States,  from  Cincinnati, 
May  27th,  1845.  This  answer  was  never  read  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  at  its  late  sitting  in  Edinburgh.  The 
clerk  announced  the  letter,  and  was  about  to  read  it ;  but  Dr. 
Candlish  stepped  up  to  the  table,  and  took  the  document  out  of 
his  bands ;  and  it  was  merely  intimated  that  an  answer  bad 
been  received.  It  was  remitted. to  the  committee,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  prepare  a  ‘  reply A  short  extract  from  the  American 
document  will  not  be  unacceptable.  After  commending  the 
^  Christian  candoui/! !  of  the  delegates  to  America,  the  question 
of  slavery  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Free  Church  already 
alluded  to  is  taken  up,  and  thus  disposed  of : — 

‘  We  are  gratified  exceedingly  with  the  spirit  of  candour  and  en¬ 
quiry  which  pervades  your  document  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
leads  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  acquaint  our  noble 
brethren  in  Scotland  with  the  true  position  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  this  country. 

*  That  responsibility  for  the  evils  of  American  slavery  is  shared  by 
our  brethren  of  Great  Britain  to  some  extent — that  you  are  restrained 
from  peremptory  decision  on  the  question  of  our  particular  duty,  by 
ignorance  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  that  you  appreciate  so  much 
the  difficulties  of  our  position,  as  to  admit  that  a  different  course  from 
that  of  the  British  churches  may  be  justified  among  us  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  are  generous  sentiments  and  enlightened  Christian  moderation, 
which  prove  to  us  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  as  much 
ennobled  by  elevation  above  the  prejudices  that  surround  her,  as  by 
a  memorable  Exodus  from  the  oppression  that  enthralled  her.  Could 
we  allay  excitement,  and  restrain  impatience,  and  correct  misunder¬ 
standing  among  our  brethren  of  the  British  churc'ies,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  course  in  this  most  delicate  and  difficult  subject  would 
be  so  entirely  approved,  that  no  intimation  of  ultimate  severance  on 
this  account  would  any  more  alloy  the  happiness  which  your  corre¬ 
spondence  affords.* 

Accompanying  this  answer  was  the  deliverance  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  at  the  same  sitting. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  an  extract  from  this  document, 
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and  also  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  same  occasion,  which 
were,  likewise,  a  part  of  the  communication  to  the  Free  Church 
Assembly. 

'  That  slavery  existed  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  an 
admitted  fact,  lhat  they  did  not  denounce  the  relation  itself  as  sin¬ 
ful,  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity ;  that  slaveholders  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  churches  organized  by  the  apostles ;  that 
whilst  they  were  required  to  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness,  and  as 
rational,  accountable,  immortal  beings,  and  if  Christians,  as  brethren 
in  the  Lord,  they  were  not  commanded  to  emancipate  them ;  that 
slaves  were  required  to  be  ‘  obedient  to  their  musters  according  to  the 
flesh)  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christ , 
are  facts  which  meet  the  eye  of  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  Assembly  cannot,  therefore,  denounce  the  holding  of  slaves  as 
necessarily  a  heinous  and  scandalous  sin,  calculated  to  bring  upon 
the  church  the  curse  of  God,  without  charging  the  apostles  of  Christ 
with  conniving  at  such  sin,  introducing  into  the  church  such  sinners, 
and  thus  bringing  upon  them  the  curse  of  the  Almighty.* 

The  resolutions  are  as  follow  : — 

*  Resolved,  Ist,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States  was  originally  organized,  and  has  since 
continued  the  bond  of  union  in  the  church  upon  the  conceded  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  is  no  bar  to 
Christian  communion* 

*  2nd,  That  the  petitions  that  ask  the  Assembly  to  make  the  holding 
of  slaves  in  itself  a  matter  of  discipline,  do  virtually  require  this  judi¬ 
catory  to  dissolve  itself,  and  abandon  the  organization  under  which, 
by  the  divine  blessing,  it  has  so  long  prospered.  The  tendency  is 
evidently  to  separate  the  northern  from  the  southern  portion  of  the 
church ;  a  result  which  every  good  citizen  must  deplore  as  tending 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  our  beloved  country,  and  which 
every  enlightened  Christian  will  oppose  os  bringing  about  a  ruinous 
and  unnecessary  schism  between  brethren  who  maintain  a  common 
faith.* 

These  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  vote  of  168  to  13. 

The  Rev,  James  Macbeth,  of  Glasgow,  in  an  admirable  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  proceedings  of  the  late  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church,  thus  comments  on  the  keeping  back  of  these 
documents  from  the  Assembly,  in  May  last. 

*  *  Mark  the  circumstance,’  he  says,  ‘  that  though  two  very  im¬ 
portant  documents  had  come  to  hand — they  were  both  kept  out  of  sight ; 
nod  the  debate  closed  without  their  being  seen — the  letter,  namely,  or 
replj  from  the  American  Church  to  us,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Assembly,  which  accompanied^  it.  LxJt  this 
be  pondered,  and  kept  before  the  mind.  It  may  admit  of  explana- 
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lion,  and  I  do  not  lay  very  great  stress  on  it.  Surely,  to  ask  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  approve  of  the  report,  very  meagre,  as  Dr.  Candlish  well 
called  it,  while  two  chief  facts  on  which  the  report  necessarily  pro¬ 
ceeded,  were  kept  out  of  view,  was  something  like  asking  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  committee  had  in  its  hands 
a  reply  from  the  criminated  party,  giving  some  insight  into  that 
party's  state  of  mind — containing  evidence  that  the  charges  brought 
against  it  were  wholly  unfounded,  or  at  least  greatly  exaggerated; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  establishing  against  the  party  at  the  bar  a 
dogged  resolution  to  hold  on  in  its  improper  course  ;  unquestionably 
these  two  documents  were  necessary  parts  of  a  judgment  in  ac¬ 
quittal  ;  yet,  wonderful  to  say,  they  were  both,  I  shall  not  say  con¬ 
cealed,  but  kept  back.  No  excuse  whatever  was  assigned  for  this. 
An  excuse  was  made,  indeed,  for  the  committee  not  being  ready  with 
a  reply  to  the  letter ;  and  very  likely  it  was  found  difficult  to  reply 
to  such  a  communication.  ‘  Now,  sir,*  said  Dr.  Candlish,  ‘  I  feel 
that  this  report  is  somewhat  meagre.  When  you  are  to  answer  a 
formal  letter  from  a  church,  it  plainly  must  be  done  by  a  little  circumlo¬ 
cution,  and  the  usual  phraseology  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  therefore 
it  will  take  some  pains  !*  This  evidently  was  no  reason  for  not 
reading  the  letter  that  had  come  to  hand.  Is  it  possible  to  avoid 
believing  that  the  reply  from  across  the  Atlantic  would  have  been 
read,  if  it  had  been  creditable  to  those  from  whom  it  came  ;  if  it  had 
contained  any  avowal  on  their  part  of  a  resolution  to  break  the  slave- 
laws  ;  if  it  had  not  been'such  as  would  have  strongly  tended  to  sway 
the  As9embly*8  conclusion,  and  to  convince  the  house  that  the 
moment  for  excision  had  fully  come.  It  is  impossible  to  drive  the 
suspicion  from  the  mind  that  there  are  expressions  in  that  letter 
which  could  not  well  bear  the  light  of  a  Scottish  sky,  nor  be  read  on 
the  floor  of  a  Free  Assembly  previous  to  that  debate.* 

A  short  extract  from  the  reply  sent  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  to  the  letter  and  deliverance  from  America,  thus 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Assembly,  will  show  the  ground 
taken  by  that  church  in  May,  1846. 

•  We  do  not  concur  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  that  the  mere 
fact  of  slaveholding  should  in  ilself,  under  all  circumstances,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  heinous  sin,  calling  for  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
who  would  require  us  to  renounce  all  friendly  intercourse  with  you, 
and  to  offend  and  insult  you,  by  rejecting  the  tokens  of  your  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us  in  our  trials,  because  you  do  act  upon  that  principle'in 
vour  government  of  Christ*s  house  accoiding  to  his  Word.  We  have 
reason,  also,  to  apprehend,  from  recent  experience  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  *  indiscriminate  denunciations*  of  which  you  speak,  have 
a  tendency  only  *  to  perpetuate  and  aggravate  the  evils  which  they 
profess  to  remedy.* 

The  Assembly  which  adopted  this  reply  was  edified  by 
speeches  from  Drs.  Caudlish,  Cuuniugham,  and  Duncan,  in 
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defence  of  continued  communion  with  slave-holding  churches. 
Their  revised  speeches  are  before  us,  and  we  find  it  hard  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  them. 
They  exhibit  lamentable  ignorance,  or,  if  not  ignorance,  a  wilful 
perversion,  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  state  of  the  American 
churches,  and  a  fearfully  bold  determination  to  wrest  the  IIolv 
Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  Christianity  of 
shareholders.  To  exclude  shareholders  from  ecclesiastical  fel¬ 
lowship  is,  in  Dr.  Candlish’s  opinion,  ‘  an  extreme  position,* — 
^  a  new  pitch  of  perfection  in  morality  never  before  dreamt  of.* 
The  relation  of  the  church  in  America  to  slavery,  *  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  relation  in  which  this  church  (the  Free  Church) 
might  stand  to  an  alleged  abusCf  said  to  be  prevalent  in  someone 
portion,  or  corner,  of  our  territory.’  Dr.  Duncan  enlightened 
the  Assembly,  by  defining  the  distinction  between  slave-holding 
and  slave-hiring ;  the  former  he  declared  a  sin,  but  the  latter, 
not  only  innocent,  but  laudable.  He  hoped  this  distinction 
would  be  pointed  out  in  the  Assembly’s  deliverance.  Dr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  waxed  very  bold,  and  said,  ‘  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  stating  my  decided  conviction,  that  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  admitted  slaveholders  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church — that  is  to  say, 
men  standing  in  the  legal  relation  of  masters  to  servants,  and 
entitled  to  treat  them  with  legal  impunity  as  slaves,  if  they 
chose,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death.  1  say  these  men  were 
admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  privileges.’  These  and  similar  sentiments  were  loudly 
cheered  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Macbeth  moved  for  the  exclusion  of  slave¬ 
holders  from  the  pulpits  and  communion  table  of  the  Free 
Church,  but  could  find  no  seconder  for  his  resolution — so  over¬ 
whelming  and  absolute  w’as  the  authority  of  the  three  per¬ 
sonages  w'e  have  named.  Such  in  brief  is  the  course  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  subject  of  religious  fellowship 
w  ith  slaveholders.  The  leading  members  of  that  church  were 
among  the  originators  of  the  Fvangelical  Alliance,  and  will  be 
found  attending  the  earliest  meetings  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  the  conference  finally  held  in  London  in 
August  last.  We  need  not  attempt  to  show  the  deep  interest 
the'^Frce  Church  had  in  the  decisions  (if  any  were  given)  of  the 

Alliance,  on  the  question  of  slavery.  ^  .  t  • 

Let  us  now  trace  the  course  of  the  Alliance  on  this  subject. 
No  reference  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  topic  during 
the  sittings  of  the  committee  at  Liverpool ;  but  at  the  meeting 
of  the  aggregate  committee,  held  in  Birmingham,  April,  1846, 
the  following  resolution  was  carried,  viz. : — 
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‘That  while  this  Committee  deem  it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient 
to  entPF  into  any  question  at  present  on  the  subject  of  slaveholding,  or 
ontlie  dilRcult  circumstances  in  which  Christian  brethren  may  be  placed 
in  countries  where  the  law  of  slavery  prevails;  they  are  of  opinion 
that  invitations  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  individuals  who,  whether  by 
their  own  fault  or  otherwise,  may  be  in  the  unhappy  position  of  holding 
their  fellow-men  as  SLAVES.' — Minutes,  p.  6. 

It  strikes  us  as  somewhat  singular,  that  this  extraordinary 
resolution  should  have  for  its  proposer  the  Rev.  Dr.  Candlish. 
We  can  account  for  the  fact  of  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  being  submitted  to  the  committee,  for  we  know  that  a 
remonstrance  against  the  admission  of  slaveholders  was  sent  to 
it  by  the  Glasgow  Emancipation  Society,  and  that  the  London 
Anti-slavery  Society  also  addressed  an  earnest  and  faithful  letter 
to  that  body ;  but  how  Dr.  Candlish  could  reconcile  it  w  ith  con¬ 
sistency  to  refuse  to  invite  those  whom  he  had  openly  fellow- 
shipped  in  Edinburgh,  and  whom  he  had  represented  as  ‘  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  position,  in  some  respects,  of  high  superiority,'  even  to 
the  Free  Church,  w'e  cannot  so  easily  understand. .  We  have 
heard  it  said,  and  have  reason  to  believe,  that  if  Dr.  Candlish 
had  not  brought  forward  the  resolution  we  have  just  cited, 
another,  and  a  much  stronger  one  would  have  been  introduced; 
and  that  knowing  this,  the  doctor  came  to  the  rescue.  To  get 
the  Birmingham  committee  to  take  the  ground  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  openly  to  recognise  the  Christianity  of  the  slave¬ 
holder  as  unexceptionable,  was  what  the  Scotch  divine  would 
have  liked,  but  was  clearly  impracticable.  To  prevent  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  passing  a  resolution  which  would  have  been  a  virtual 
condemnation  of  the  Free  Church,  was  what  the  Doctor  above 
all  things  else  desired  to  avert ;  and  hence  the  resolution  referred 
to.  It  was  the  tertium  quid.  We  shall  not  stay  to  criticise  this 
resolution.  Like  every  similar  attempt  to  please  all  parties,  it 
pleased  no  party.  We  have  heard  men  of  all  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  condemn  it.  The  mover’s  great  ally.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  treats  it  with  little  courtesy,  and  no  commendation. 
In  a  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  w  e  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  he  says ; — 

‘We  regret  the  resolution  at  Birmingham  of  April  the  1st,  of  with¬ 
holding  invitations  from  those  ‘  who,  whether  by  their  own  fault  or 
otherwise,  may  be  in  the  unhappy  position  of  holding  their  fellow- 
men  as  slaves.’  If  not  by  their  own  fault,  the  laying  on  of  such  a  stigma 
is  an  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice  to  those  ministers,  of  whom  we 
doubt  not  there  is  a  number  in  the  southerti  States  of  the  American 
Union,  who  mourn  over  slavery  and  all  its  abominations.  These 
form  the  very  class  who  were  the  most  likely  tost  nd  over  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  this  country.  But  even  as  to  those  who  are  in  fault,  though 
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we  deem  it  probable  that  few  of  them  would  have  ventured  to  make 
their  appearance,  yet  we  say  it  with  all  sincerity— /Ae  more  of  them 
the  better  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ ,  There  is  a  party  of  injudicious  'abolitionists  in 
America  who  have  greatly  distempered  and  retardedihc  cause  of  eman¬ 
cipation  ;  and  let  us  not  give  way  to  the  fanatic  outcry  that  they  are 
attempting  to  excite  throughout  the  misled  and  deluded  multitudes  of 
our  own  land.* — pp.  38 — 40. 

We  come  now  to  the  assembling  of  the  great  conference  iu 
London,  in  the  month  of  August,  which  was  attended  by  between 
slrty  and  sex^enty  delegates  from  the  United  States.  ’We  have 
before  us  the  authorised  ^Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference.^  On  examining  these,  we  find  the  question  of 
slavery  first  mooted  on  Thursday,  the  27th  August,  being  the 
twelfth  session  of  the  conference.  At  a  previous  session,  it 
had  been  moved  by  the  Kev.  J.  A.  James,  that  ‘correct  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  obtained  on  such  subjects  as  ‘the  growtii 
of  popery;^  ‘the  state  of  infidelity;'  ‘the  public  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,'  and  ‘the  amount  of  the  existing 'means  of 
Christian  education;'  with  a  view  to  ‘the  stimulating  of 
Christians  to  such  efforts  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may 
demand,  by  giving  forth  its  vines  in  regard  to  them,  rather  than 
carrying  those  views  out  by  an  organization  of  its  own.' 
— (Minutes  of  Proceedings,  p.  23.) 

On  the  27th,  Rev.  W.  Patterson  moved.  Rev.  James  Pringle 
seconded,  that  the  following  article  be  added,  ‘  Facts  relating  to 
slavery,  and  the  condition  of  our  brethren  in  bonds  in  every  part 
of  the  V)orldj  This  amendment  appears  to  have  found  no  favour 
w'ith  the  conference,  as  it  was,  by  consent,  withdrawn.  On  the 
28th,  Rev.  Dr.  Steane  introduced  the  third  portion  of  the  paper 
prepared  by  the  select  sub-committee,  concerning  ‘General 
Organization.'  On  which,  Rev.  Dr.  Schmuckcr  moved,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bunting  seconded,  ‘That  the  Alliance  shall  consist  of  those 
persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  shall  concur  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  objects  adopted  by  the  conference,' &c ;  upon  which, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton  moved.  Rev.  Joshua  V.  Himes,  of  iJoston, 
United  States,  seconded,  ‘That  in  the  first  clause,  after  the 
words  ‘  those  persons,'  the  words  ‘  not  lieing  slaveholders,'  be 
inserted.  The  subject  of  slavery,  and  of  the  admissibility  of 
slaveholders  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  now  fairly  intro¬ 
duced.  The  Minutes  of  Proceedings  do  not  inform  us  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  amendment;  but  from  other  sources 
we  gather,  both  the  substance  of  the  remarks  offered  by  the 
mover  and  seconder,  and  of  those  who  follow’ed  in  the  debate. 
Mr.  Hinton  did  not  consider  himself  responsible  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  amendment,  or  for  the  calamitous  results  which 
might  follow.  Those  were  responsible  who  were  connected  with 
the  abominable  system  of  slavery,  and  had  nevertheless  been 
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admitted  as  members  of  the  Alliance.  The  resolution  passed  at 
Birmingham^ — the  pledged  position  of  British  Christians, — and 
the  attitude  of  slaveholders  themselves,  required  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  Tt  would  be  monstrous,  indeed,  to  admit  a 
man-stealer y  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  a  man  because  he  did 
not  believe  in  water  baptism.  Mr.  Himes  showed  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence  of  slavery  amongst  all  denominations  of  Christians 
in  the  United  States,  and,  in  earnest  and  emphatic  tones,  con¬ 
jured  the  Conference  to  preserve  its  purity,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  weight  of  its  influence  to  bear  against  the  dreadful  system 
of  slavery  at  present  sustained  and  perpetuated  by  the  church. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses,  the  chairman.  Sir  Culling 
E.  Smith  ^  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  silence  and 
calmness  manifested  by  the  American  brethren,  and  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  grace  of  God  in  enabling  them  to  listen  to 
remarks  which  must  have  cut  them  to  the  hearCs  core,  w  ith  so 
much  Christian  meekness.' 

Let  us  glance  at  the  subsequent  debate.  The  Rev.  T. 

*  Brainerd,  a  Presbyterian  from  the  United  States,  expressed  his 
sorrow  that  the  subject  had  been  introduced  to  disturb  the  de¬ 
lightful  harmony  which  they  had  enjoyed.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  shared  the  regret 
which  had  been  expressed  by  the  preceding  speaker.  Rev.  L. 
Pomeroy,  from  Bangor,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  claimed  to  be  an  abolitionist ;  but  insisted  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  the  system  of  slavery,  and 
the  individuals  included  in  it.  He  would  not  offer  an  apology 
for  slavery,  but  he  was  deeply  anxious  that  the  subject  should 
be  kept  in  abeyance,  and  not  be  suft'ered  to  resist  the  Alliance. 
Rev.  T.  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  rose.  This 
gentleman  is  an  Irishman,  but  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
has  been  a  minister  in  the  slave  states  of  America.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Allianee  by  stating,  that  the  slaves  in  his 
house  at  Charleston  were  not  his  hut  his  wife*s!  This  plea, 
however,  did  not  avail  him  in  Belfast,  where  he  was  sojourning 
during  the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland.  He  attended  that  assembly,  but  was  never 
recognised  by  it,  or  introduced  to  it.  In  his  speech  before  the 
Alliance  Conference  he  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  question 
of  slavery.  It  ought  not  to  be  thrust  upon  them.  The  existence 
of  the  Alliance  was  hazarded  by  so  doing.  The  question  was 
essentially  political,  and  its  discussion  would  awaken  all  the  low, 
vulgar  feelings  of  political  animosity.  It  was  an  invasion  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Senp- 
ture!  Rev.  \Villiam  Patten,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  Presbyterian, 
referred  to  the  Birmingham  resolution,  and  assured  his  brethren 
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that,  if  it  had  been  received  in  the  United  States  earlier,  it 
would  have  prevented  the  attendance  of  numbers  who  were  then 
present.  Before  he  left  home,  he  had  been  told  that  the 
Alliance  would  be  a  great  Anti-slaverv  Society;  but  he  had 
said,  no.  Letters  might  be  written  to  slaveholders,  urging  and 
arguing;  but  never  let  slaveholding  be  the  test  of  admission. 
Rev.  R.  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow,  suggested  an  amendment, 
which  would  express  the  abhorrence  in  which  the  Alliance  held 
slavery ;  but  which  would  not  make  it  a  test  of  membership. 
Rev.  Alexander  ^funro,  of  Manchester,  Presbyterian,  hoped  that 
the  Alliance  would  follow  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  would  lead  them  to  remain  silent.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  the  assembly  broke  up  for  dinner.  An  eye-witness, 
writing  to  the  ‘  Patriot’  newspaper,  thus  describes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Freemasons’  Hall  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment. 

*  The  scene  at  this  time  is  most  exciting.  The  combatants  have 
laid  aside  their  armour,  they  have  risen  from  the  conflict,  but  it  is 
only  for  a  time.  Groups  are  collected  together;  knots  of  disputants 
are  talking  loudly  and  decidedly ;  the  hard  words  and  not  softer 
blows  in  Conference  seem  to  have  created  the  desire  for  keeping  up 
the  skirmish,  and  the  words  ‘our  laws,’  ‘freedom,’  ‘colonization,’ 
*  colour,’  ‘  public  opinion,’  are  heard  on  every  hand.’ 

We  must  now  claim  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers,  to 
something  which  took  place  during  the  interval  between  the 
adjournment  for  dinner,  and  the  re-assembling  of  the  Conference 
at  five  o’clock.  The  American  members  of  the  Conference  ab¬ 
sented  themselves  from  the  dinner-table.  They  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  another  part  of  the  building,  to  decide  upon  the  course 
they  should  adopt,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Hinton’s  amendment.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
the  preparation  and  signing  of  an  *  explanatory  statement.’  In 
this  document  they  set  forth,  that  they  attended  the  Alliance 
Conference  on  the  invitation  sent  out  by  the  Liverpool  com¬ 
mittee,  in  which  invitation  there  was  no  allusion  to  the  subject 
of  slavery.  They  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  on  their  arrival 
in  London,  their  attention  was  directed  to  two  resolutions 
passed  by  the  London  provisional  committee,  calling  the  special 
notice  of  the  American  brethren,  to  the  resolution  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  aggregate  com¬ 
mittee  at  Birmingham. 

“These  resolutions,’  say  they,  ‘were  on  a  separate  paper,  to 
which  the  attention  of  most  of  us  was  directed,  but  we  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  them,  or  to  approve  them.  We  could  not  approve 
them.  Most  of  us  made  our  verbal  protest  against  them.  We  regarded 
them  as  highly  objectionable,  and  particularly  for  the  following 
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reasons:  1.  They  were  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  2.  The  re¬ 
solutions  came  too  la:e ;  3.  The  hist  of  the  London  resolutions  is 
offensive  to  us  as  Americans ;  4.  The  Birmingham  resolution  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  unoffending  Christian  brethren  in  the 
slave- holding  states,  and  to  retard  the  abolition  of  slavery.* 

We  deem  it  our  duty  to  put  on  record  the  precise  words  in 
which  this  fourth  and  final  reason  is  supported  : — 

*  If  Christian  brethren,  placed  (in  the  terms  of  the  resolution)  'by 
no  fault  of  their  own,*  in  an  '  unhappy  position,*  involving  strong 
temptations  and  severe  trials,  nevertheless  conduct  themselves  wor¬ 
thily,  they  merit  on  that  account,  in  our  view,  the  sympathy  of  their 
fellow-Christians ;  and,  especially,  of  those  who  are  sincerely  seeking 
the  removal  of  the  great  evil  from  which  their  temptations  and  trials 
arise.  This  is  not  the  time  to  inquire  whether  the  American  churches 
have,  or  have  not,  all  done  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  but 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  singular  impropriety  in  singling  out  such 
brethren  for  the  stigma  of  exclusion  from  Christian  fellowship.  In 
their  ‘  difRcult  circumstances,’  they  need  the  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  counsels  and  prayers  of  their  fellow-Christians;  and,  if 
slavery  is  ever  to  be  abolished  in  the  southern  States  of  America, 
we  need  such  men  to  take  the  lead  in  the  movement  /  There  is  in  these 
circumstances,  in  our  view,  weighty  reason,  not  for  non-intercouise, 
but  for  closer  Christian  union.  It  is  well  known  to  us,  that  many 
Christian  slave-holders  are,  in  their  principles  and  feelings,  entirely 
opposed  to  slavery ;  and  are  prepared  to  make  all  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  in  their  power  for  the  removal  of  the  evil,  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  But  it  ought  to  be  known  to  (^r  European  brethren,  that 
slavery  cannot  at  once  be  abolished  in  any  State  of  the  American 
Union,  except  by  the  legislature  of  that  State ;  that  the  citizens  of 
non  slave-holding  States  can  only  act  on  the  subject  by  moral  in¬ 
fluence,  and  that  this  influence  is  to  be  exerted  chiefly  on  and  through 
Christian^  in  the  slave-holding  community.  It  is  because  we  . have 
great  confidence  in  the  piety  and  intelligence,  and  in  the  constantly 
increasing  numhp'  of  godly  men  in  the  slave-holding  States  !  that  we  look 
with  increasing  hope  for  the  entire  removal  of  American  slavery. 
We  deeply  sympathise  with  these  brethren  under  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities  they  are  called  to  bear.  OuR  duty,  no  less  than  our  Christian 
affection,  IMPELS  us  TO  maintain  intimate  relations  with  them; 
and  we  could  not,  without  a  grievous  offence  against  the  best  hopes 
of  religion  and  humanity  in  the  south,  as  well  as  against  our  own 
consciences,  consent  to  any  action  which  would  imply  a  want  of  Chris¬ 
tian  CONFIDENCE  in  them,  or  which  might  ENDANGER  our  amicable  and 
fraternal  relations  with  this  portion  of  the  American  church.* 

This  statement  bears  the  signature  of  thirty-two  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  members  of  the  Conference,  and  is  dated  Friday  the  28th 
of  August,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Hinton  brought  forward  his 
amendments. 
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The  ConferencG  re-RSSGinbled  Rt  five  o’clock  on  tliis  day,  and 
we  are  told  that  tlie  American  members  returned  with  a  firmer 
step  and  more  cheerful  countenance.  The  debate  on  Mr. 
Hinton’s  amendment  was  resumed.  Rev.  W.  W.  Ewbank,  of 
Liverpool,  Episcopalian,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  admission 
of  slaveholders.  The  Rev.  Janies  Pringle,  Rev.  Dr.  Urwick,  Dr. 
Patton,  President  Emory  of  the  United  States,  and  others,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Conference.  The  excitement  grew  intense.  There 
were  evidently  two  parties  in  the  meeting,  resolutely  determined 
to  maintain  their  ground,  respectively.  In  these  circumstances 
Mr.  Hinton  consented  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  pro  tern,, 
and  late  in  the  evening  a  committee  of  forty-five  was  appointed 
to  take  the  whole  subject  into  mature  consideration,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  general  body. 

This  committee  assembled  as  early  as  eight  o’clock,  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning  the  29th.  On  the  coming  together  of  the  Confe¬ 
rence  at  ten,  special  prayer  was  oftered  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  then  sitting  in  another  room,  ‘  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  guide  them  to  an  harmonious  and  satisfactory  issue.’  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  it  was  reported  that  the  committee  had 
not  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  and  that  they  advised  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Conference  to  Monday.  The  Conference,  however, 
proceeded  with  other  business,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  take  ample  time  for  the  mature  consideration  of  the 
question  before  them.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening,  that 
the  committee  made  its  report,  which  was  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox,  of  London,  and  read  by  Dr.  S.  H. 
Cox,  of  New  York.  It  was  as  follows : — 

% 

‘  That,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  amendment  of  the  Rev.  J, 
H.  Hinton  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  following  resolution  be 
recommended  for  adoption  to  the  Conference  : — 

*  That  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  personal  holiness,  the  Alliance 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  recognised  in  the  Article  of  the  Basis, — On 
the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and  in  reference  to  various  social  evils  exist¬ 
ing  in  countries  within  the  circle  of  this  Alliance,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  Lord’s-day,  intemperance,  duelling,  and  the  sin  of  sla¬ 
very,  they  commend  these  and  similar  evils  to  the  consideration  of  the 
branches ;  trusting  that  they  will  study  to  promote  the  general  punty 
and  the  Christian  honour  of  this  confederation  by  all  proper  means. 
And  in  respect  especially  to  the  system  of  slavery,  and  every  other 
form  of  oppression  in  any  country,  the  Alliance  are  unanimous  in 
deploring  them,  as  in  many  ways  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
gospel ;  and  express  their  confidence,  that  no  branch  will  admit  to 
membership  slaveholders,  who,  by  their  own  fault,  continue  in  that 
position,  retaining  their  fellow-men  in  slavery,  from  regard  to  their  own 
interests. 
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•  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton  finally  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  moved, 
Rev.  A.  T.  Hopkins  seconded.  That  the  report  now  received  be 
adopted.  Rev.  Isaac  Nelson  moved,  James  Stanfield,  Esq.  seconded. 
That  whereas  it  is  impossible  for  this  Conference  to  legislate  for  par* 
ticular  cases  or  exceptions,  no  slaveholder  be  admitted  to  any  branch  of 
the  Alliance, 

‘  The  amendment  was  negatived.  The  motion  was  carried. — 
Minutes  of  Proceedings t  p.  36. 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  Alliance  Conference,  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  the  29th  of  August.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this 
proceeding  the  Conference  did  not  absolutely  exclude  any  slave¬ 
holder,  while  it  made  special  provision  for  a  particular  class  of 
slaveholders.  In  fact,  it  refused  to  pass  any  law  upon  the 
question — save  to  open  the  door  to  men  living  in  the  practice  of 
slavery  in  every  part  of  the  world,  simply  expressing,  '  its  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  branch  would  admit  to  membership  slave¬ 
holders  who  were  such  by  Iheir  own  fault,  and  from  regard  to 
their  own  interest.^  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  at  the 
time  this  report  was  adopted,  it  was  the  settled  resolve  of  the 
Conference  to  form  an  (Ecumenical  Alliance,  and  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  general  organizfition  of  that 
Alliance :  so  that,  in  effect,  it  was  a  deliberate  decision  in  favour 
of  the  admission  of  slaveholders;  containing  no  prohibition 
against  the  admission  to  membership  of  any  slaveholder  what¬ 
ever,  provided*  he  could  sign  the  doctrinal  basis.  This  report 
was  recommended  and  passed,  in  the  face  of  the  explanatory 
statement  laid  before  the  Conference  bv  thirtv-tvvo  of  the  Anie- 
rican  members,  declaring  their  unalterable  intention  to  main¬ 
tain  ‘  intimate  relations’  with  the  slaveliolding  churches  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  'consent  to  no  action  iXwii  implied  a  want 
of  Christian  confidence  in  those  churches,’  '  or,  which  might '  en¬ 
danger  their  amicable  and  fraternal  relations  with  them.’  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  on  the  29th.  The  Sabbath  ensued,  and 
the  Conference  re-assembled  on  Monday,  the  31st.  The  eflect 
of  what  had  taken  place,  we  will  describe  in  the  words  of  a 
member  of  the  Alliance,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Patriot,’  Sept.  24th. 
This  gentleman,  who  writes  under  the  signature  of '  Pacificator,’ 
(but  whose  identity  is  no  secret  to  us,)  and  whose  letter  is  a 
defence  of  the  Alliance,  says : — 

•  Whatever  grounds  of  objection  may  be  taken  by  warm  anti¬ 
slavery  men  in  this  country  to  this  resolution,  the  fact  was,  that  still 
stronger  objections  were  raised  by  the  Americans  themselves.  No 
sooner  had  they  time  to  look  deliberately  at  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
expressed,  than  they  convened  private  meetings  of  their  own  coun¬ 
trymen  (between  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning),  and  on 
Monday  morning  delivered  the  most  earnest  expressions  ol  disappro- 
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hation  against  the  entire  article.  They  represented  that  they  could 
not  face  i\\e\x  countrymen  and  churches  with  such  a  resolution  staring 
them  in  the  face ;  and  many  of  them  would  rather  retire  from  the 
Alliance  than  attempt  it.  In  stating  their  objections  to  it,  the  fact 
came  out  most  glaringly,  that  it  was  not  the  unwilling  and  reluctant 
the  entire  mass  of  professing  slaveholders  with  whom  they  sympa¬ 
thized  :  and  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  an  entire  dropping  of  all 
reference  to  the  subject  of  slavery.* 

Such  is  the  language  of  one  whose  Christian  integrity  and 
truthfulness  are  above  suspicion  amongst  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him.  We  have  derived  information  from 
many  other  sources,  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
which,  it  is  enough  to  say,  has  never  been  contradicted.  Ano¬ 
ther  member  of  tlie  Alliance,  and  an  eye  witness,  thus  describes 
the  scene  presented  by  the  Coiifereuce  on  Monday  morning. 

‘  Care  rests  on  every  countenance.  Depressed  looks,  and  anxious 
faces,  are  seen  on  every  hand.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Saturday  night  was  not  the  decision  of  calm  and  cool  reflec¬ 
tion,  so  much  as  a  hasty  compliance — for  union’s  sake,  under  intense 
excitement — with  that  which  involved  compromise  and  concession. 
Sir  Culling  is  pale  and  restless,  the  secretaries  grave  and  full  of  fore¬ 
boding;  while  the  leaders  of  the  three  sections  are  all  earnest  in 
conversation  upon  the  evident  course  affairs  must  take  during  this 
sitting.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  It  is  thought  that  the  Alliance  must  be  broken  up; 
and  the  protest  shows  the  strong  feelings  of  the  main  body  of  the 
foreign  delegates.  These  all  deplore  the  introduction  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  all ;  and  though  the  resolution  was  adopted  almost  unani¬ 
mously,  it  is  now  the  determination  of  the  Americans  to  reopen  the 
subject.  They  say,  most  positively,  that  though  they  voted  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  it  (the  resolution)  on  Saturday,  they  must  oppose  it  with  all 
their  force  to-day ;  for  there  can  be  no  American  branch  which  will  ex¬ 
clude  the  slaveholder,  ♦  ♦  *  Dr.  Cox  (of  new  York),  who  spoke 

for  the  Americans,  remarked,  that  with  one  exce  )tion,  (the  Rev.  J.  V. 
Himes),  they  were  all  they  thought  upon  mature  reflection, 

that  the  question  of  slavery  must  be  kept  in  abeyance.  The  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  asked,  does  not  this  break  up  the  general  organiza¬ 
tion  ?  He  (Dr.  Cox),  thought  not.  Their  doctrinal  basis  was  decided; 
their  objects  were  fixed.  The  test  of  membership  must  be  left  open^  and 
in  the  mean  time,  local  organizations  must  be  carried  out,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  their  respective  supporters,  and  in  accordance  with  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  American  branch  should  admit  the  slaveholder,  and 
the  British  branch  will  not,  when  they  next  meet,  they  must  deter- 
mine  to  go  on  separately.  It  must  be  an  open  question. 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Cox,  it  will  be  seen  ia  the  sequel,  de¬ 
termined  the  eourse  of  the  Conference.  We  return  to  the 
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^Minutes  of  Proceedings/  They  show,  that  on  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  sitting,  Dr.  Bunting  moved 
that  the  report  adopted  on  Saturday  night  should  be  ^  placed 
among  the  miscellaneous  resolutions,  and  not  under  the  head  of 
general  organization.^  Tlie  Hon.  Justice  Crampton  moved 
‘  that  the  concluding  clause,  commencing,  '  And  in  respect  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  system  of  slavery,^  &c.,  be  rescinded.’  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  moved,  ‘  That  the  whole  matter  in¬ 
volved  in  the  motion  (of  Dr.  Bunting),  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  be  referred  to  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  a  committee,  and  that  the  committee  consist  of,*  &c., 
whereupon,  the  amendment  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Noel 
was  carried,  and  a  committee  of  fifty-two  [comprising  all  the 
more  influential  members  of  the  Conference)  was  nominated, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  Among  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Monday,  and  bearing  date  that  day,  we  find  a  pro¬ 
test  by  the  Rev.  Alex.  King,  Congregationalist  of  Cork,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

*  With  all  due  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  this  Conference,  and 
with  the  most  earnest  and  prayerful  solicitude  for  the  great  object 
which  its  members  are  endeavouring  to  promote,  I  am  constrained, 
by  a  clear  and  deep  conviction  of  iny  duty  to  God  and  to  my  fellow- 
men,  to  record  my  dissent  from  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  session  on  Saturday  evening  last,  respecting  slaveholders . 

'  I  respectfully  enter  my  protest  against  that  resolution. — 

1.  Because  it  was  adopted  amidst  great  excitement,  when  several 
members  of  the  Conference  were  unable  to  make  such  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  its  practical  bearings  as  they  felt  necessary  to  make  before 
voting  for  its  affirmation. 

2.  Because  it  excludes  ‘personal  holiness*  from  the  rules  of 
admission  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance ,  and  decides  the  right  of 
membership  by  matters  of  opinion. 

*  6.  Because,  taken  in  connexion  with  other  propositions  already 
adopted  by  this  Conference,  it  constitutes  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
so  as,  practically,  to  exclude  conscientious  and  godly  men,  who  have  been 
living  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  actually  to  admit  slaveholders, 
who  may  choose  to  affirm,  that  their  sin  in  holding  their  fellow  men  in 
bondage  is  not  their  own  fault,  or  for  their  own  advantage.* 

Also  the  following,  signed  by  twelve  of  the  American  mem¬ 
bers,  and  dated,  like  the  former,  August  31 : — 

‘  To  the  Conference  now  sitting  in  Freemasons*  Hall. 

*  The  undersigned  request  that  their  names  may  be  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Conference,  as  dissenting  from  the  minute  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  Saturday 
evening  last : — 
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‘  Thomas  Smyth,  Erskine  Mason.  Edward  P.  Humpherey.  R.  T. 
Haines,  Thomas  Dewitt,  John  B.  Adger,  Sidney  E.  Morse,  Ebenezer 
Mason,  Robert  Carter,  M.  B.  Hope,  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  Robert 
Emory.* 

The  committee  appointed  on  Monday  morning,  spent  many 
anxious  hours  in  deliberation  on  the  matter  submitted  to  them, 
and  on  Tuesday  morning,  September  1,  were  prepared  with  the 
following  report,  which  was  brought  up  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  and  presented  to  the  Conference.  \Ve  extract  it  without 
abridgement,  as  deserving,  we  will  not  for  the  present  say  on 
what  account,  the  most  serious  consideration : — 

*  That  on  mature  consideration  of  the  entire  subject  remitted  to  them, 
the  Committee  recommend  to  the  Conference  : — 

‘  1.  That  the  amendment  of  the  Hon.  Justice  Crampton  be  finally 
withdrawn. 

*  2.  That  the  resolution  adopted  on  Saturday  evening  be  rescinded. 

*  3.  That  the  resolution  submitted  to  the  Conference  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Schmucker,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting,  on  the  subject  of 
‘  General  Organization,*  be  withdrawn,  and  the  following  submitted  to 
the  Conference  in  its  stead : — 

‘  That  whereas  brethren  from  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  are  unable,  without  consultation  with  their  coun« 
try  men,  to  settle  the  detailed  arrangements  for  their  respective  countries, 
it  is  expedient  to  defer  the  final  and  complete  organization  of  the  General 
Alliance,  of  which  the  foundation  has  now  been  laid,  till  another  General 
Conference. 

*  That  the  members  of  the  Alliance  be  recommended  to  adopt  such  orga- 
nization  in  their  several  coyntries,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  most  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  circumstances,  without  involving  the 
responsibility  of  one  part  of  the  Alliance  for  another ;  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  brethren  from  each  country  now  present  shall  act  collectively  in 
originating  their  respective  national  plans.  That,  in  furtherance  of  the 
above  plan,  it  be  recommended,  for  the  present,  that  an  Orgamzation  be 
formed  in  each  of  the  following  districts,  viz.  : — 

‘  1 .  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
the  North  American  British  Colonies. 

‘  2.  The  United  States  of  America. 

‘  3.  The  North  American  Colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

‘  4.  The  Kingdoms  of  France,  Belgium,  and  French  Switzerland. 

‘  5.  The  North  of  Germany. 

*  6.  Tlie  South  of  Germany  ;  and  German  Switzerland. 

*  That  an  official  correspondence  be  maintained  between  the  several  Or¬ 
ganizations »  and  that  Reports  of  their  proceedings  be  mutually  inter¬ 
changed,  with  a  view  to  co-operation  and  tncouragement  in  their  commou 
object. 

‘  That  the  next  General  Conference  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as, 
by  correspondence  between  the  members  of  the  Alliance  in  different 
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countries,  and  by  the  leadings  of  Divine  Providence,  shall  hereafter  be 
settled. 

*  Sir  Calling  Eardley  Smith  moved,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton  seconded, 

'  That  the  Report  now  presented  he  received — Carried.* 

From  the  future  minutes  of  the  Conference  we  learn  that  the 
suggestions  contained  in  tlie  above  report  were  literally  adopted. 
Thus  ended  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  On  a  review  of  these  proceedings,  we  find, 

A  resolution  passed  in  the  aggregate  committee  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  that  slaveholders  shall  not  be  invited  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  yet  calling  them,  nevertheless,  '  Christian  brethren,^  and 
assuming  on  their  behalf,  that  they  might  ^  be  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  holding  their  fellow-men  as  slaves,  without  any  fault 
of  their  own/ 

*2.  Two  resolutions  passed  by  the  London  provisional  com¬ 
mittee,  directing  the  special  attention  of  the  American  brethren 
to  the  decision  of  the  Birmingham  committee. 

‘8.  An  uncontradicted  statement  of  thirty-two  American 
members,  that  ‘  these  resolutions  were  on  a  separate  paper — 
that  they  were  not  required,  either  to  subscribe  or  approve  them 
— that  they  did  not  approve  them — and  that  most  of  them 
entered  their  verbal  protest  against  them^  as  highly  objectionable, 

‘  4.  That  on  the  27th  August,  the  Conference  refused  to  in¬ 
clude  the  subject  of  slavery  among  the  topics  on  which  the 
Alliance  should  seek  to  obtain  correct  information  j  though  it 
Rad  previously  resolved  to  collect  facts  on  the  subject  of  popery, 
infidelity,  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  the  state  and 
prospects  of  Protestant  missions. 

^5.  That  on  the  28th  of  August,  the  Conference  refused  to 
adopt  an  amendment,  declaring  the  inadmissibility  of  slave¬ 
holders  to  membership  in  the  Alliance. 

*  6.  That  on  the  same  dav,  thirtv-two  of  the  American  mem- 
bers  of  the  Conference  declared,  that  they  were  ^  impelled  by 
(/hristian  duty  and  Christian  affection,  to  maintain  intimate 
relations  with  slaveholders,  and  would  consent  to  no  action’  on 
the  part  of  the  Conference,  ‘  which  would  imply  a  want  of 
Christian  confidence’  in  those  slaveholders,  or  which  ‘might 
endanger  their  own  amicable  and  fraternal  relations’  with  them. 

*  7.  That  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  Conference  adopted 
nem,  con,  a  resolution,  classing  slavery  with  the  profanation  of 
the  Lord’s  day,  intemperance  and  duelling;  and  restricting  the 
action  of  the  Alliance  to  the  expression  of  its  confidence,  that 
the  branches  to  be  hereafter  formed,  would  not  admit  to  mem¬ 
bership  ‘  slaveholders,  who  by  their  own  fault,  or  otherwise 
continued  in  that  position  from  regard  to  their  own  interest;’ 
— thereby  establishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  may  be  an 
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innocent  slaveholder,  and  from  disinterested  motives :  and  that 
this  resolution  wss  passed,  without  any  notice  bein^  taken  of 
the  protest  of  the  thirty-two  American  members,  which  declared 
that  they  would  consent  to  no  action  which  would  impiv  a  want 
of  confidence  in  American  professing  slaveholders  generally. 

*  8.  That  the  American  members,  repenting  of  their  vote  in 
favour  of  this  resolution,  and  determining  to  re-open  the 
question,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Conference,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  to  re-coramit  the  whole  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
a  committee ;  which  committee  recommended  that  the  said  reso¬ 
lution  should  be  rescinded. 

'9.  That  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  Conference  taking  into 
consideration  the  recommeudation  of  the  committee,  resolved  to 
adopt  it,  and  did  accordingly  rescind  the  resolution  of  the  29th 
of  August ;  and,  further,  that  in  order  that  the  American  mem¬ 
bers  might  go  home  perfectly  free  and  uninfinenccd,  did  resolve 
to  postpone  the  organization  of  an  (Ecumenical  Alliance,  and  to 
recommend  to  their  adoption  such  an  organization  in  their 
own  country,  '  as  might,  in  their  judgment,  be  most  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  peculiar  circumstances* — those  American  members 
having  previously  informed  the  Conference  of  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  intimate  relations  with  slaveholders,  and  to 
consent  to  no  action  implying  a  want  of  Christian  confidence  in 
them. 

Our  readers  will  bear  witness  that  we  have  throughout  this 
examination  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Alliance,  gone  to  no 
source  of  information  against  which  the  slightest  objection  can 
lie.  We  have  resorted  only  to  the  published  and  authorised 
records  of  that  body  for  our  facts,  with  two  exceptions,  in  both 
of  which  instances  we  have  taken  the  evidence  of  members  of 
the  Alliance ;  which  evidence  has  been  for  months  in  print,  and 
has  not  been  impugned.  We  refer  to  the  reports  furnished  to 
the  ‘  Patriot  *  newspaper,  and  to  the  temperate  letter  of  Pacifi¬ 
cator,  intended  to  be  a  vindication  of  the  Alliance  from  the 
accusations  brought  against  it  in  Exeter  Hall.  Let  those  who 
will  judge  of  the  Alliance  only  by  its  own  printed  proceedings, 
take  the  above  narrative  of  those  proceedings,  and  draw  their 
honest  conclusions  from  it.  For  ourselves,  having  fairly 
stated  the  case,  out  of  the  papers  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
Alliance,  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  precluded  from^  going  to 
other  sources  for  information  and  light  upon  the  subject;  and 
we  might  therefore,  had  we  space,  avail  ourselves  of  various 
reports  now  before  us.  We  cannot  do  this  to  the  extent  we 
desire,  but  we  must  crave  attention  to  the  following  expose 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Alliance,  the  Hev. 
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J.  V.  Himes,  of  America,  at  a  great  meeting  in  Liverpool,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  and  reported  in  the  *  Patriot 

*  A  word  in  reference  to  the  slave  question  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
The  American  delegates  are  influential  men  in  their  respective  denomina¬ 
tions.  Those  men  are  many  of  them  members  of  slave-holding  Synods 
or  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Well,  what  could 
we  expect  of  men  who  will  have  to  go  to  Philadelphia  next  spring,  sit 
down  with  slaveholders,  sing,  pray,  talk,  and  commune — what,  I  sav, 
could  we  expect  of  such  men  here  ?  Dr.  Cox  must  be  there,  or  else  he 
will  have  to  leave  his  connexion.  Now,  the  doctor  knew,  that,  if  he  took 
bis  position  here,  he  would  have  to  become  citizenised  in  England  ;  and 
it  would  not  do  for  him,  then,  to  have  gone  back  to  America.  So  with 
Dr.  Smyth,  Dr.  Olin,  and  Dr.  Baird  ;  they  all  belong  to  slaveholding 
associations.  Well,  then,  there  were,  besides,  presidents  of  religious  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  thing.  In  all  the 
Committee  meetings,  where  there  was  much  anxiety,  where  we  sat  some¬ 
thing  like  forty  hours  discussing  a  question  which  might  have  been  easily 
settled — in  all  these  Committee  meetings,  there  were  some  of  these  pre¬ 
sidents  of  academical  institutions.  Who  do  these  men  educate  }  Slave¬ 
holders*  sons.  What  could  you  expect  from  such  men  as  those  in  favour 
of  the  slave  ?  They  must  either  lose  the  slaveholders*  sons  from  their 
institutions,  or  they  must  take  the  course  which  they  did.  Now,  there 
is  no  mystery  with  these  gentlemen  themselves  about  the  matter.  Some 
of  these  delegates  also  were  ministers  of  slave-holding  states  ;  and,  had 
they  voted  against  slavery  here,  when  they  went  back  they  would  have 
been  Lynched.  But,  what  made  me  feel  most  deeply  of  all,  in  this 
transaction,  was  the  deception  which  was  manifested  in  the  explanations 
of  the  difficulties  into  which  they  were  thrown.  ‘  Here  we  are  in  diffi¬ 
culty,*  said  they.  ‘  Difficulty  !  what  is  the  matter  ?*  ‘  Why,  our  bre¬ 

thren  have  stolen  a  great  many  men.  They  have  established  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  retain  these  men  whom  they  have  stolen  ;  and  they  have  thereby 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  :  therefore,  in  these  peculiar 
circumstances,  you  must  let  us  alone.*  That  is  the  plain  English  of  the 
matter.  Bishop  Meade*s  letter  was  read — the  letter  w  hich  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  to-night.  It  was  listened  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  who, 
as  almost  every  body  knows,  is  a  gentleman  of  high  integrity  and  piety ; 
and  it  pained  me  to  perceive  how  Mr.  Bickersteth,  with  his  kind  and  be¬ 
nevolent  heart,  was  affected  by  that  letter  of  Bishop  Meade.  I  knew,  all 
the  time,  that  the  sentiments  it  expressed  were  the  sheerest  deception 
and  hypocrisy.  I  knew  well  the  object.  Bishop  Meade  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  but  could  not,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case.  They  brought  cut  a  number  of  cases,  where 
the  friends  of  the  slave  w^ere  puzzled,  perplexed,  and  troubled  about  the 
question,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  could  not.  Well,  now  I  knew 
better  all  the  time,  and  every  American  who  knows  anything  about 
slavery  in  the  United  states,  knows  the  utter  falsity  of  these  statements. 
Why,  let  them  take  a  journey  to  Canada,  and  take  their  slaves  with 
them  ;  and,  w’hen  they  go  home,  let  them  leave  the  slaves  behind  them, 
and  they  w’ould  be  all  safe.  Queen  Victoria  is  ready  to  take  the  whole 
of  them.  If  they  will  give  them  up  to-morrow,  I  will  insure,  on  the 
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part  of  the  English  government,  that  they  will  take  care  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  English  government 
will  put  them  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  There  is  another 
feature  of  the  case  respecting  the  American  delegates  which  I  wish  to 
notice:  The  Alliance  had  a  great  and  grand  object  in  view,  and  many, 
both  of  our  American  and  English  friends  were  actuated,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  that  Alliance,  by  the  desire  of  attaining  this  object.  They 
expended  a  great  deal  of  money,  time,  and  labour,  in  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  that  institution.  Doubtless  they  were  influenced  by 
good  motives  in  so  doing,  and  desired  to  accomplish  good.  I  certainly 
hold  our  English  friends  in  the  highest  estimation  for  the  labour  and 
toil  which  they  bestowed  on  that  Alliance.  I  believe  when  the  question 
of  slavery  was  first  introduced  into  the  Alliance,  almost  every  member 
of  that  body  was  disposed  to  object  to  the  reception  of  slaveholders, 
or  to  give  the  influence  of  the  institution  in  any  way  to  the  support  of 
slavery.  I  affirm  and  maintain  that  you  could  not  have  obtained  a  class  of 
representatives  from  America  who  would  have  been  more  opposed  to  the 
support  of  anti-  slavery  views,  or  more  efficient  in  shielding  slavery  than 
the  men  who  were  chosen.  Those  who  know  the  men  in  their  various 
churches  in  America,  know  that  I  speak  the  truth  in  this  matter.  Well, 
when  we  came  into  our  meetings,  one  quailed,  and  another  yielded,  and 
then  another;  and  among  them  some  men  who,  I  thought,  never  would 
have  yielded.  I  took  them  out,  and  conversed  with  them  upon  the  matter, 
and  said  to  them,  *  How  is  this  ?  Are  we  to  be  left  alone — two  or  three 
of  us — in  the  midst  of  a  faithless  majority  ?  We  supposed  these  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  all  anti-slavery  men.*  ‘  Oh!*  said  they,  ‘but  we  must  do 
something.  It  will  not  do  to  break  up  the  Alliance  ;  it  will  tear  us  all  to 
pieces.*  They  first  began  to  cower  and  quail;  they  then  began  to  listen 
to  the  stories  of  these  men.  Then  they  began  to  say,  *  Now  we  are 
under  such  and  such  circumstances,  and  we  are  placed  so  and  so.  If 
this  resolution  passes,  it  will  break  up  the  whole  thing,  and  the  Alliance 
is  gone.*  They  had  one  great  object  in  view ;  they  had  laboured  hard, 
spent  their  money,  time,  and  influence,  all  to  bring  about  this  one  object, 
and  they  were  not  willing  to  give  it  up.  Tliere  seemed  to  be  the  point. 
They  had  to  choose  between  the  rejection  of  their  American  brethren,  as 
thev  came  forward  with  their  pro-slavery  views  and  feeling,  or  else  their 
own  principles.  There  was  no  other  alternative.  *  Either  we  must 
reject  the  delegates,  or  we  must  reject  the  slave,  and  the  anti-slavery 
interest ;  one  or  the  other.*  Forty  hours  were  spent  in  considering 
how  they  could  receive  them  both  ;  how  they  could  have  two  masters. 
They  were  puzzled  how  to  serve  their  American  masters  who  were  de¬ 
fending  slavery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  the  slave.  The  cor¬ 
rupting,  demoralising  influence  of  slavery  was  never  more  manifest— 
never  ^achieved  more  in  forty  hours— never  made  greater  havoc  with 
conscience  and  moral  integrity,  since  the  world  was  made.  After  we 
could  not  obtain  or  sustain  the  amendment,  that  slaveholders  should  be 
rejected,  they  brought  forward  another  question  respecting  those  who 
were  slaveholders  not  of  their  own  fault,  and  so  forth,— which  you  have 
all  heard.  I  voted  against  that,  because  it  was  a  compromising  of  the 
whole  principle,  and  was  worse  than  no  resolution  at  all.  Finding  they 
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would  not  do  any  thing*  thoronghly,  I  was  glad  that  they  did  not  do  any 
thing  at  all  upon  the  question.  1  told  them,  however,  this :  •  The 
people  of  England  and  the  people  of  America  will  take  up  this  question. 
This  is  not  the  end  of  it/ ' 

We  consider  this  testimony  of  great  value.  Mr.  Himes  has 
for  sixteen  years  been  honourably  conspicuous  in  the  anti-slavery 
ranks  in  the  United  States,  and  we  have  heard  hut  one  opinion 
respecting  him,  that  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  abo¬ 
lition  movement,  and  is  a  man  of  deep  sincerity  and  unsuspected 
moral  integrity.  »We  know,  besides,  that  in  the  position  which 
he  nobly  maintained  in  the  Conference,  he  perilled,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  forfeited  his  influence  and  standing  in  that  body, 
and,  to  use  his  own  words,  became  ‘  a  marked  and  persecuted 
man.'  This  gentleman — an  American,  and  a  person  professing 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  man  of  name  and  fame  con¬ 
nected  with  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  the  United  States,  says : 
*  I  affirm  and  maintain,  that  you  could  not  have  obtained  a  class 
of  representatives  from  America,  who  would  have  been  more 
opposed  to  the  support  of  anti-slavery  views,  or  more  efficient  in 
shielding  slavery,  than  the  men  who  were  chosen.  Those  who 
know  the  men  in  their  various  churches  in  America,  know  that 
I  speak  the  truth  in  this  matter.'  Yet,  we  regret  to  find  that 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  ventured  to  stand  voucher  for  these  men,  and 
to  say  that  *  the  brethren  from  America  were  anti-slavery,  like 
ourselves.'  We  believe  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  forgot,  when  he 
wrote  these  words,  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  28th  of  August 
and  the  Ist  of  September;  and  the  protests  of  the  thirty-two 
‘  American  brethren,’  on  tlie  28th,  and  the  protest  of  the 
twelve  ‘American  brethren’  on  the  3 Ist.  Dr.  Wardlaw  has 
proved,  by  his  owm  letters,  compared  with  the  speeches  and 
official  documents  of  the  American  members  of  the  Alliance, 
that  his  views  and  theirs  are  utterly  irreConcileable.  Did  not  the 
Americans,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  point  to  the  taws  of  the  United  States  as  an 
extenuation,  if  not  a  justification,  of  tlie  slaveholders,  with  whom 
they  declared  their  determination  to  remain  in  close  Christian 
communion.'  Yet,  what  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  a  letter  to  the 
‘  Patriot,'  which  has  been  printed  since  we  commenced  writiug 
this  article  ? 

•  There  are,  in  some  of  the  southern  States,  laws  prohibitory  of  the 
teaching  of  a  slave  to  read,  that  is,  prohibitory  of  bringing  even  w’ithin 
his  reach,  the  saving  instructions  of  the  Word  of  God  !  Js  it  conceivable, 
that  any  man  calling  himself  a  Christian  can  obey  such  a  law  ? — that  any 
man  cdling  himself  a  Christian  can  consent,  in  compliance  with  the 
enactment  of  a  human  legislature,  thus  to  damn  the  soul  as  well  as  bind 
the  body  of  his  immortal  fellow-creature  and  fellow-sinner?  Away  with 
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thought !  ChpistioM  /  let  not  the  sacred  designation  be  thus  prosti^ 
tuted.  He  who  acts  such  a  part  *  has  df'nied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than 
an  infidel.  Do  the  churches  of  tlie  oorth,  then,  make  exceptions  ?  or 
do  they  admit  to  their  brotherly  fellowship  ministers  and  members  from 
these  states  as  well  as  from  the  rest — ministers  and  members  who  re¬ 
siding  in  these  states,  and  holding  slaves  in  these  states,  must  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  acting  in  obedience  to  their  laws  ?  else  they  would  not  be 
long  there  without  being  feelingly  reminded  where  th ‘y  were !  Alas  ! 
how  drugging  the  opiates — how  searing  the  cauteries — that  interest  and 
custom  administer  to  conscience.  Such  men  may  be  found  arguing,  or 
attempting  to  argue,  in  support  of  slavery  from  the  Bible ;  while  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  real  reason  for  their  not  wishing  their  slaves 
to  read  the  Bible,  is  a  secret  fear  lest  in  that  blessed  book  they  should 
discover  (and  how  could  they  avoid  discovering  ?)  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  asserting  their  right.  And  are  we,  in  even  the  remotest  pos¬ 
sible  degree,  to  associate  ourselves  with  laws  and  practices  so — I  cannot 
find  a  word  strong  enough  to  express  my  reprobation  of  them — anti- 
Christian  is  too  feeble — so  absolutely  fiendish  ?  Is  it  not  rather  our  in¬ 
cumbent  duty,  individually  and  collectively,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
impress  on  our  American  brethren's  minds  the  extraordinary  mistake  in 
principle  (to  give  it  its  gentlest  appellation),  which  the  maintaining  of 
such  fellowship  implies  ;  and,  *  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear,*  to  keep  our  own  hands  clean,  and  not  to  *  implicate  our¬ 
selves,*  how  remotely  soever,  in  the  *  merchandize  of  souls,*  as  well  as  of 
bodies  ?  The  plain  truth,  in  my  mind,  is  this, — 1  speak  only  for  myself, 
whosoever  else  may  adopt  the  sentiment  ^ — that  the  cases  which  we  might 
be  disposed  to  describe  and  select,  as  constituting  cases  of  exception  are  so 
very,  very  rare,  that  legislation  for  them  would  be  ludicrous, wad  the  proposal 
of  them  in  America  would  be  received  with  either  a  smile  at  our  simpli¬ 
city,  or  a  frown  at  our  pre.sumption.  It  could  only  be  regarded  as  an 
indirect  and  unmanly  way  of  doing  what  bad  much  better  be  done  openly 
and  honestly  at  once — declining  their  fellowship.  I  fear  it  must  come 
to  this.  I  have  feared  it  all  along.* 

Such  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Wardlaw.  Yet,  the  very  men 
who  are  in  full  aud  affectionate  communion  with  persons  thus 
spoken  of,  are  the  men  described  by  him  as  being  ‘  anti-slavery 
like  ourselves.' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close,  and  reserve  to  a  future  occa¬ 
sion  many  facts  >vhich  we  had  intended  to  refer  to.  We  must 
not  omit,  however,  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Alliance  has  been  viewed  beyond  the  immediate  pale  and 
influence  of  its  own  body.  The  religious  press,  with  a  few 
solitary  exceptions,  has  spoken  of  its  proceedings  in  terms  of 
severe  censure.  Amongst  the  journals  entitled  to  the  warm 
gratitude  of  the  anti-slavery  public  of  Great  Britain,  the  Patriot 
stands  pre-eininont.  The  able  leading  articles,  the  faithful  and 
uncontradicted  summaries,  and  copious  reports  of  public  meet¬ 
ings  which  have  appeared  in  that  paper,  have  rendered  immense 
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service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and.  freedom.*  This  journal  has 
been  most  efficiently  seconded  by  the  vigorous  pen  of  the  un¬ 
compromising  etitor  of  the  Nonconformist,  An  appeal  has  also 
been  made  to  the  anti-slavery  feeling  and  principles  of  the  coun- 
try,  by  means  of  public  meetings ;  and  the  verdict  has  been  all 
but  unanimous^  in  condemnation  of  the  compromise  of  which 
the  Alliance  was  guilty.  In  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Aylesbury,  Bristol, 
and  other  places, — before  audiences  unprecedented  in  numbers, 
— the  question  has  been  submitted.  Did  the  Alliance  prove 
faithless  to  its  principles  and  professions  on  the  subject  of  sla¬ 
ver}’,  or  did.it  not?  and  out  of  thirty  thousand  persons  so 
appealed  to, — in  meetings  perfectly  free  and  open,  and  to  which 
the  friends  of  the  Alliance  >vere  in  every  instance  specially  in¬ 
vited,  only  seven  individuals  have  been  found  to  vote  in  the 
negative.  These  meetings  were  commenced  immediately  after 
the  termination  of  the  sittings  of  the  Alliance,  and  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  them  have  been  somewhat  unsparingly  de¬ 
nounced  in  certain  quarters,  we  will  say  a  word  respecting  the 
men,  and  the  motives  by  which  we  believe  they  were  actuated. 
Of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  at  all  events,  we  can  speak  with  con¬ 
fidence. 

Mr.  George  Thompson  has  been  long  known  to  us,  and  few 
men  have  rendered  more  important  service  to  the  abolition 
cause.  We  worked  with  him,  in  our  own  anti-slavery  struggle, 
and  were  often  astonished  at  his  prodigious  labours,  as  well  as 
gratified  by  his  deep  earnestness  and  commanding  eloquence. 
We  have  since  watched  his  career  with  interest,  and  have  never 
known  him  to  swerve  from  the  course  to  which  he  was  pledged, 
or  to  fail  in  its  advocacy.  Whatever  others  may  have  done,  he 
has  been  faithful  in  all  exigences  of  the  great  question ;  and  on 
no  occasion  has  he  rendered  more  valuable  service  to  the  slave, 
or  done  himself  more  honour,  than  in  his  recent  exposure  of  the 
temporising  and  unworthy  policy  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
That  his  exposures  have  been  unsparing,  his  denunciations 
severe,  we  readily  admit,  nor  do  we  blame  him  on  this  account. 
The  course  pursued  was  not  to  be  characterised  by  soft  and 
measured  terms.  In  our  solemn  judgment  it  was  faithless  to 
the  highest  and  noblest  cause,,  the  abandonment  of  ground  deli¬ 
berately  taken,  treacherous  to  principle,  and  full  of  cruelty  to 
the  slave.  His  labours,  which  few  other  men  could  have  dis- 

•  Can  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard  it  whispered,  that  certain  persons  who 
are  concerned  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  *  Patriot,*  have  laid  an 
interdict  upon  the  further  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  editorial 
columns  ?  if  so,  it  is  time  for  the  proprietors  of  that  paper  to  look  about 
them. 
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charged,  have  served  to  commend  him  still  further  to  our 
respect  and  admiration. 

Of  his  associate,  Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison,  we  will  only  say,  that 
the  disposition  evinced  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  to  receive 
and  retail  the  slanders  of  American  slave  holders  and  their 
abettors,  does  not  redound  to  our  national  credit.  We  do  not 
concur  with  Mr.  Garrison  in  the  propriety  of  all  his  measures; 
we  have  heard  language  from  his  lips  which  we  could  not  adopt,— 
phrases  and  modes  of  speech  to  which  we  should  take  strong 
exception.  But,  notwithstanding  this,'  we  protest  against  the 
construction  put  on  his  language  by  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
as  wanting  in  justice  to  him,  and  in  an  equitable  regard  to  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case.  What  has  Mr.  Garrison  said  of  ^  Ameri¬ 
can  religion  ^  severer  or  more  denunciatory  than  the  following 
words  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  when  referring  to  the  maintenance  of 
slavery  by  a  people  professing  the  Christian  faith.  *  Oh !  ye 
most  flagitious  of  knaves  and  worst  of  hypocrites,  cast  off  at 
once  the  mask  of  religion,  and  deepen  not  your  endless  perdi¬ 
tion  by  professing  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  while  ye 
continue  in  this  traffic.'* 

In  the  verdict  returned  at  the  meetings  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred,  we  perfectly  agree.  We  eannot  but  regard  the  conduct 
of  the  Alliance,  from  first  to  last,  as  a  deliberate  compromise, 
step  by  step,  of  the  demands  of  truth,  the  rights  of  the  slave, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  Christ.  The  concessions  of 
the  British  brethren  in  the  Conference  were,  in  our  judgment, 
far  more  censurable  than  any  thing  said,  done,  or  attempted  by 
the  American  delegates.  The  British  members  were  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  They  were  men  who, — scores  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them, — had  made  a  loud  profession  of  attachment  to 
uncompromising  anti-slavery  principles.  They  were  men  who, 
many  of  them,  had,  in  anti-slavery  conventions,  in  the  years 
1840  and  1843,  declared  that  there  ought  to  be  no  religious 
communion  with  slaveholders ;  and  yet,  by  subtle  evasions,  and 
imaginary  cases,  they  sought  to  justify  their  refusal  to  exclude 
from  their  Alliance  those  for  whom  in  the  present  day  no  ex¬ 
cuse,  which  is  in  the  least  degree  valid,  can  be  set  up.  They 
did  this  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  men  who  left 
them  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  pro-slavery  sentiments,  for  they 
placed  them  on  record,  in  documents  w'hich  the  Alliance, 
have  themselves  given  to  the  world.  We  will  not  trust  our¬ 
selves  to  characterise  such  conduct  as  we  think  it  deserves  ;  but 
will  rather  let  it  be  described  by  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  who  wm  a 
member  of  that  body,  but  has  set  a  bright  example — not  with-* 

*  The  Christian  Penny  Magazine.  Nov.  p.  301. 
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out  its  effect — by  retiring  from  it,  and  assigns  the  following, 
amongst  other  reasons,  for  so  doing  : 

‘  The  final  reason  weighing  on  my  mind  connects  itself  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  Undoubted!) ,  the  Alliance  were  at  liberty  to  say 
whether  they  would  deal  with  that  question.  They  resolved,  however, 
to  take  action  on  it ;  and  in  my  judgment  the  course  pursued  is  the  most 
objectionable  that  it  was  possible  to  adopt.  The  Conference  resolved 
unanimously,  and  under  a  strange  ecstacy  of  mind,  that  slavery  may  be 
not  only  le^,  but  right ;  not  only  right,  but  in  certain  circumstances 
beneficial  even  to  the  slave.  They  afterwards  met  to  rescind  that  reso¬ 
lution  ;  not,  be  it  observed,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  small  British  party, 
who  might  have  thought  on  reflection,  that  it  yielded  too  much  as 
against  the  slave ;  but  to  satisfy  a  controlling  party,  who  thought  it 
yielded  too  little!  And,  finally,  it  stultified  itself  by  agreeing  to 
expunge  its  own  minutes,  and  to  persuade  itself  and  the  public,  that  it 
had  taken  no  action  on  a  subject  on  which,  in  fact,  it  had  been  more 
deeply  engaged  than  any  other. 

‘  This,  I  think,  is  doing  gratuitous  and  incalculable  evil.  The  subject 
is  introduced  to  be  trifled  with  and  postponed.  The  vital  interests  of  the 
slave  are  damaged,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  made  questionable,  and  this 
great  country — made  penitent  by  the  grace  of  Heaven  for  the  monstrous 
wrong  it  had  done,  and  giving  evidence  to  the  world  of  its  sincerity,  by 
inflicting  on  itself  a  penalty  which  stands  alone  in  history — is  made  to 
take  a  lower  and  a  most  humiliating  position  before  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  and  especially  before  those  of  France  and  America.  If  good  is 
to  be  set  agmnst  evil,  the  Alliance  must  realise  a  larger  amount  of  good 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  friends  will  readily  ascribe  to  it,  to  out¬ 
weigh  this  enormous  evil. 

•  Every  member  of  the  Alliance,  as  such,  is  now  committed  to  hold 
the  interests  and  rights  of  the  bleeding  slave  in  abeyance  for  years  to 
come  ;  and  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  such  a  contract — no,  not  for  an  hour, 
I  write  this  with  intense  grief.  A  fine  opportunity,  purchased,  too,  at 
much  expense  of  time,  toil,  and  property,  has  been  lost;  and  fresh 
difficulfies  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  that  Christian  Union  which 
shall  open  its  arms  to  every  professing  believer  in  Christ,  and  for  which 
every  kind  and  gracious  spirit  is  sighing  and  supplicating.' 

The  end,  thus  far,  of  the  matter  remains  to  be  related.  At 
the  late  meeting  in  Manchester,  to  organize  a  British  District 
Alliance,  it  was  stated  in  a  report,  signed  by  Sir  Culling 
Eardley  Smith  and  Dr.  Steane,  that  since  the  meeting  in 
London  about  fifty  members  had  withdrawriy  while  others  had 
answered  doubtfully,  leaving  future  circumstances,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Conference,  to  determine 
the  course  they  would  ultimately  adopt.  On  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  of  that  Conference,  a  resolution  was  brought  in 
by  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton, 
declaring  slaveholders  ineligible  to  membership  in  the  British 
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branch  of  the  Alliance,  On  this  subject.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his 
letter  just  published,  says  : — 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  resolution  Just  adopted  at  Manchester,  as 
an  article  of  the  British  organization,  contains  a  principle  which  cannot  he 
confined  to  British  slaveholders.  It  is  vain  to  blind  oursehres  to  the 
consequence,  or  to  attempt  to  conceal  it ;  it  breaks  up  the  alliance  with 
America,  The  state  of  church  fellowship  there,  as  already  described* 
evidently,  on  the  showing  of  our  American  brethren  themselves,  who 
were  with  us  in  the  Conferences  here,  precludes  its  possilHlity  on  the 
principle  of  this  resolution.* 

We  believe  so,  too,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  in  what 
light  the  ^  American  brethren*  will  regard  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Manchester  conference.  We  had  intended  to 
prove,  from  an  abundance  of  letters  and  American  papers  in 
our  possession,  that  these  American  bretlxren  claimed  a  pro¬ 
slavery  triumph  in  the  London  Conference ;  and  we  are  fully  of 
opinion  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  so.  What  will  they  now 
say  to  this  somewhat  sudden  change  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assured  them  at  their  valedictory  meetings,  that  they  left 
behind  them  those  who  would  defend  both  their  characters  and 
the  position  that  had  been  taken  in  London?  We  are  curious 
to  know.-  But  to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  altered  course  of 
proceeding  ?  Mr.  Bickcrsteth  said,  that  unless  the  resolution 
was  passed,  the  public  would  not  believe  that  the  British  Alli¬ 
ance  abominated  slavery.  But  who  had  taught  him  this? 
From  what  facts  did  he  draw  such  a  conclusion?  And  how 
w  as  it  that  the  rest  of  his  brethren  came  to  adopt,  so  suddenly, 
the  S}\me  opinion?  We  think  no  rational  man  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  this  matter,  and  however  it  may  suit 
the  humbled  pride  of  a  few  mortified  spirits  to  deny  it,  the  fact 
will  remain  undoubted,  (and  every  month  will  add  some  fresh 
illustrations),  that  the  course  pursued  in  London  excited  all 
but  universal  disgust  and  indignation,  and  that  the  erring 
parties  discovered,  between  the  fifth  of  September  and  the  fifth 
of  November,  that  they  must  retrace  their  steps,  or  the  Alliance 
would  be  a  nonentity,  and  the  attempt  to  form  it  upon  the 
principles  adopted  in  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
would  be  but  to  add  another  to  the  many  proofs  furnished  to 
the  world,  that  a  paramount  regard  for  the  everlasting  princi¬ 
ples  of  truth  and  rectitude,  and  a  holy  and  undaunted  resolu¬ 
tion  to  take  those  principles  as  the  sole  guide  in  the  treatment 
of  every  question  requiring  decision,  must  precede  union. 

Should  the  Alliance  fulfil  the  expectation  which  it  has  excited, 
that  it  will  give  to  the  world  a  faithful  report  of  the  various 
speeches  delivered  during  its  sittings,  we  shall  probably  return 
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to  the  subject^  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  offering 
some  suggestions  which  the  length  of  our  present  article  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  now  doing. 


95ritf 

NeW‘Year't  Day ;  a  Winter* 8  Tale,  By  Mrs.  Gore.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions,  by  George  Cruikshank.  London :  Fisher  and  Co. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Dickins  appears  to  be  infectious,  and  numerous 
competitors  are  now  contesting  with  him  the  favour  of  juvenile 
readers  ^during  their  season  of  annual  festivity.  Mrs.  Gore  is 
amongst  the  number,  and  the  title  of  her  present  volume  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates  her  design.  It  is  exempt  from  the  vicious  qualities 
which  have  excluded  fiction  from  many  of  our  juvenile  circles,  and 
is  adapted  to  cherish  rather  than  repress  the  kindlier  charities  of 
our  nature.  A  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  the  portraiture  of  charac¬ 
ter  is  its  main  fault,  and  the  issue  of  the  tale  is  singularly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  joyous,  yet  innocent  recreations  associated  by  our 
young  people  with  New-year’s-day.  The  tale  is  light,  and. its  earlier 
and  closing  chapters  are  full  of  interest.  John  Talbot,  the  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  Sir  Jasper,  and  George  Foreman,  the  suffering  and 
patient  youth,  pining  away  in  an  obscure  court  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  James’s,  are  the  most  fascinating  pictures  of  the  volume  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  a  broken  heart  in  the  one  case,  and  a  premature  death 
in  the  other,  are  the  end  to  which  they  are  conducted.  The  close  of 
the  tale  is  therefore  sombre  and  painful.  A  dark  cloud  settles  over 
the  personages  in  whose  fate  we  have  been  most  interested,  which 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Hallet  with  Lord  Wroxton  does  not  serve  even 
partially  to  enlighten.  This  is  a  great  fault  in  the  artist,  and  ought 
especially  to  have  been  avoided  in  such  a  work.  The'  impression 
left  on  the  reader  should  have  been  pleasing,  and  we  see  no  good 
reason  why  it  was  not  so. 


The  Evangelical  Alliance :  Can  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  unite  in  it  ? 
‘  or,  can  Evangelical  Non-Conformists  hold  Christian  fellowship  with 
State  Episcopalians  ?  By  the  Rev.  William  Thorn.  London : 
Jackson  and  Walford. 

Wb  perfectly  concur  with  Mr.  Thom  in  his  main  position,  and 
commend  his  tract  to  the  candid  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is  a 
searching,  honest,  and  fearless  exposure  of  an  effort  from  which, 
whatever  incidental  good  may  arise,  we  anticipate  much  ultimate 
evil. 
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Glimpses  of  the  Woudef^l.  Third  S6rie8.  London,  Harvey  and 
Darton. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  little  volume,  in  which  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the 
illustrations  are  in  happy  keeping  with  the  instructive  and  interesting 
character  of  the  letter-press.  We  strongly  commend  it  to  favour,  as 
admirably  suited  for  a  Christmas  or  New-Year*8-Day  present. 


The  Recreation,  A  Gift-Book  for  Young  Readers.  With  En¬ 
gravings.  Edinburgh,  John  Menzies;-  London,  Orr  and  Co. 

*  The  Recreation*  puts  in  its  claim  as  a  candidate  for  favour  with 
the  other  gift-books  of  the  season,  and  is  as  entertaining  and  in¬ 
forming  as  its  previous  volumes  have  been.  The  editor  tells  us  that 

*  his  object  has  been  to  blend  amusement  with  instruction,  to 
combine  variety  with  permanent  value,  and  carefully  to  exclude 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  youthful  mind.*  In  this  object 
he  has  happily  succeeded,  and  his  volume — as  our  family  circle  tes¬ 
tifies — possesses,  in  consequence,  an  absorbing  interest  to  young 
people. 


The  Standard  Edition  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  Edited  by  John  Kitto, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  With  many  hundred  wood-cuts,  and  thirteen  en¬ 
gravings  on  steel.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London  :  Charles  Knight. 

We  need  not  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
Its  value  is  universally  admitted,  and  scholars  of  all  classes  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  treasures.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  geography,  antiquities,  political  and  natural  history,  and  all 
which  the  Germans  would  call  Thing  knowledge  pertaining'  to 
the  Bible,  it  is  unequalled  in  our  language,  and  should  be 
found  in  the  library  of  every  minister  and  intelligent  reader.  Ten 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  during  which  Dr. 
Kitto  has  been  employed  in  the  collection  of  materials,  still  further 
tending  to  the  elucidation  of  the  inspired  volume.  The  design  of 
the  present  edition  is  to  incorporate  such  additions,  so  as  materially 
to  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  while  its  price — no  mean  considera¬ 
tion  with  theological  students — is  considerably  diminished. 

'  There  is  no  department,*  says  the  Editor,  *  of  Biblical  literature 
in  which  more  advance  has  of  late  years  been  made,  or  on^  which 
more  publications  have  appeared,  than  in  that  most  interesting  one 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  literary  history  and  distinguishing 
circumstances  of  the  several  books  which  compose  the  Sacred  Vo¬ 
lume.  In  the  present  edition  of  the  *  Pictorial  Bible,*  increased  at¬ 
tention  has  been  therefore  given  to  this  department ;  and  every  book 
will  be  furnished  with  a  new  and  more  copious  introduction,  afford¬ 
ing,  so  far  as  the  plan  of  the  work  allows,  the  results  of  the  best 
information  with  reference  to  it,  which  the  most  careful  research  has 
been  able  to  supply.’ 
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'  The  general  result  may  thus  be  stated  : — That  the  matter  of  the 
original  work  has  undergone  a  most  careful  and  elaborate  revision  : 
that  nothing  of  interest  or  value  in  the  original  work  is  wanting  in 
the  new  edition :  and  that  large  additions  will  be  made,  equal  alto- 
gether,  probably,  to  above  one-third  of  the  whole  work,  of  the  same 
kinds  of  accurate  and  interesting  information  which  have  secured  for 
the  Pictorial  Bible  the  high  consideration  with  which  it  has  been 
favoured,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.' 

The  historical  illustrations  which  were  so  freely  introduced  into  the 
former  edition  have  been  judiciously  omitted,  and  their  place  is  sup¬ 
plied  *by  a  large  addition  of  real  landscapes  and  objects  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities.*  The  work  will  be  published  in  thirteen 
monthly  parts,  at  four  shillings  each ;  and  in  fifty-two  weekly  num¬ 
bers,  at  one  shilling  each ;  and  has  our  most  cordial  good  wishes  for 
its  success. 


Lessons  of  Life  and  Death.  A  Memorial  of  Sarah  Ball,  By  Elizabeth 
Ritchie.  John  Snow,  London. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  born  at  Burwell,  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  in  the  year  1827.  ‘  The  chief  characteristics  of  her 

childhood  were  delight  in  reading,  and  abhorrence  of  falsehood.' 
Throughout  her  short  life  she  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and 
truthfulness  of  her  character.  With  an  intense  thirst  for  knowledge, 
she  eagerly  prosecuted  her  search  for  it  so  long  as  her  strength  permit¬ 
ted.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
religion;  *  but  until  the  age  of  sixteen  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  her 
heart  was  fear*  In  her  ninth  year  she  entered  the  Moravian  school 
at  Bedford,  where,  through  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  arrangements  of  that  fraternity,  her  serious  impressions  were 
deepened.  At  fifteen  she  was  removed  to  Wrentham,  in  Suffolk,  where 
she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  author  of  the  Memorial  before 
us.  Nature  appears  to  have  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  towards  her, 
and  while  at  school  she  was  the  idol  of  her  companions.  The  most 
prominent  features  of  her  character  at  this  time  were  *  strong  im¬ 
pulses,  warm  and  gushing  affections,  quenchless  ardour  in  study, 
and  a  natural  nobleness  which  scorned  to  do  any  thing  mean.'  She 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  the  early  part  of  1844.  This 
step  was  taken  with  much  diffidence  and  self- mistrust,  but  from  it 
she  derived  both  satisfaction  and  peace.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  she  left  school,  and  returned  to  Burwell,  where  we  find  her 
eagerly  prosecuting  her  studies,  as  well  as  taking  charge  of  her 
younger  brother.  Her  love  of  teaching  was  great,  and  her  interests 
were  for  a  time  concentrated  on  the  establishment  of  a  British 
school  at  Burwell.  She  lived  to  see  the  committee  formed,  and  the 
grant  of  land  obtained  ;  but  while  the  foundations  of  the  school-house 
were  being  dug,  *  there  passed  by  with  solemn  step  and  heavy  tread,  a 
train  of  bearers  robed  in  mourning  attire,  on  their  way  to  deposit  the 
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remains  of  the  young  and  ardent  projector  in  the  grave,  where  there  is 
no  work,  nor  wisdom,  nor  device.*  Thus  was  this  pure  and  beautiful 
spirit  transplanted,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  to  a  more  congenial  clime, 
where  the  qualities  of  her  mind  possess  an  appropriate  opportunity 
for  their  full  developement.  May  the  narrative  of  her  brief  career 
be  the  means  of  affording  strength  to  the  work,  encouragement  to 
the  desponding,  stability  to  the  wavering,  and  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding  to  the  sorrowing  and  agitated  mind.  The  memorial 
is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  with  an  evident  desire  for  usefulness ; 
and  our  only  exception  is  to  the  dedication,  the  taste  of  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  our  notion  of  good  writing. 
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